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A Review of the World 


HAT “promises to be the hottest and 
biggest political battle ever fought,” 
is the way one Washington corre- 
spondent speaks of the presidential 

contest that is even now under way. It has 
already proved to be one of the hottest, having 
begun by hitching its band-wagon, so to speak, 
to Sirius the dog-star and placing Generali Hu- 
inidity in charge of the whole procession. The 
man most responsible for this hot and early dis- 
cussion of an election that cannot take place 
until twenty-six more moons have waxed and 
waned is undoubtedly William Jennings Bryan, 
of Nebraska. He is to blame for it not by rea- 
son of anything he was doing or saying when it 
began, but simply by reason of his continuing 
to be alive. No one who has read Mr. Bryan’s 
prosy narrative of his tour around the world, 
as it has been published in instalments in the 
newspapers, can attribute to it the power of 
producing this premature excitement. That 
narrative has been hopelessly machine-made 
and cyclopedic, with hardly a gleam in it all 
of the “cross of gold” sort. But it furnished 
evidence that Mr. Bryan was still living, and 
that fact has been sufficient to account for what 
we are now seeing and hearing. 


YRELIMINARY announcements of the 
Bryan reception in Madison Square Gar- 

den indicate that if that building were by chance 
swallowed up in an earthquake about this 
time there would be very few Democrats left 
in the country at large. Ten thousand are to 
come from the State of Missouri alone, the pub- 
lic is assured, headed by Governor Folk and 
every living ex-governor of the State. The 
railroads have made excursicn rates of “half- 
fare plus two dollars” from all parts of the 
country during “Bryan Week”—a tribute, it is 
said, not paid to any other individual since 
Admiral Dewey came sailing back from Ma- 


nila to his notable triumph and his notable hu- 
miliation later. “In view of the open hostility 
of a number of the traffic men to the present 
administration,” says one writer, there may 
be “political significance” in this special rail- 
road rate. There are very few things nowa- 
days in which somebody does not find political 
significance. Even the cut of Mr. Bryan’s 
frock-coat and the expression of his features 
furnish a subject for political meditation of 
that degree of profundity which we are wont 
to associate with hot-weather meditations. 
Here, for instance, is the way in which one 
writer describes Mr. Bryan’s appearance in 
London: 


“By the signs of manner and the signs of speech 
Mr. Bryan, three thousand miles from home, is 
clearly a presidential candidate. He has become 
portentously solemn. His manner is as heavy 
as his chin. He opens his mouth, in public, only 
in the solemnest and heaviest of platitude. He 
walks about, he sits about, he submits to inter- 
views, he discourses at luncheons and dinners as 
one who is thinking Great Thoughts and labo- 
riously bringing them to momentous utterance. 
He gazes with Olympian detachment upon the 
House of Commons, when that assembly was 
anything but Olympian in its excitement over Sir 
Edward Grey’s warning of a possible rebellion in 
Egypt. His dignity perceptibly subdues even the 
irrepressible energy of John Burns. He crosses 
the corridor of a fashionable hotel with the 
weight of nations—and of a candidacy—obviously 
on his shoulders.” 


R. BRYAN’S candidacy is already ac- 
cepted as a matter of course in most 
quarters. “If we cannot elect him we can elect 
no one,” says The Courier-Journal (Henry 
Watterson’s paper). “He has become both the 
logic and the expression of the political situa- 
tion, which is wholly anomalous and cannot be 
reasoned out by any process of historic de- 
duction or whistled down the wind.” But 
there are some signs of protest in Democratic 
circles—not many, but a few. The New York 
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Coryright by J. C. Strauss, St Louis. 


A POTENTIAL WHITE HOUSE BELLE 


This daughter of William Jennings Bryan is now Mrs. 
W. _H. Leavitt, the young lady being a Western girl in 
birth, education and characteristics. 


World was one of the first to raise a cry of 
disapproval over his utterance a few weeks 
ago in which he said that while, from one point 
of view, he had always been a conservative, 
from another he is more radical now than he 
was in 1896, and has nothing to withdraw on 
economic questions which have been under 
discussion. The World says: 


“The dismay produced in Democratic circles by 
Mr. Bryan’s statement is hardly less noticeable 
than the delight manifested among Republicans. 
Nobody demanded that Mr. Bryan apologize for 
his former attitude on the money question or pub- 
licly recant or beat his breast and cry ‘Mea 
culpa!’ All that anybody asked of him was a 
moderate recognition of the principle, much as he 
himself once laid down, that ‘changing conditions 
make new issues.’ Instead Mr. Bryan has seen 
fit to drag the corpse of free silver out of its 
grave and assure the country that it is not dead 
but sleeping. When he declares that he is in fact 
more radical than he was in 18906 it is to be pre- 
sumed that he has changed in no way for the 
better and has learned nothing. It is perhaps un- 
fair, but nevertheless possible, to assume that he 
will stand by all his issues of ten years ago, in- 
cluding the threat to ‘reorganize’ the Supreme 
Court of the United States and the attack upon 
‘government by injunction.’ ” 


NOTHER Democratic paper, the Balti- 


more Sun, takes occasion to observe that 
Mr. Bryan’s judgment is not as sound as his 
courage, and it finds an illustration of this in 
his recent interference in 
the political quarrel within 








the Democratic party in II- 
linois. It says: 


“Mr. Bryan is a very de- 
termined man, with, perhaps 
a pardonable pride of intel- 
lect. He is a stickler for 
consistency, but he makes the 
fatal mistake sometimes of 
confusing consistency with 
obstinacy, and again of as- 
suming that his opinion is 
sounder and better than the 
opinions of other Democrats. 
He is also inclined to mag- 
nify the importance of his 
leadership and the influence 
attaching to his declarations 
A less stubborn, but equally 
conscientious, man would not 
have forced the 16-to-1 plank 
in the platform of 1900. He 
would have been willing to 
make concessions for the sake 
of party unity. A statesman 
with a clearer view of the 
consequences which might re- 
sult from the ratification of 








THE UNINVITED 


—W. A. Rogers in New York Herald. 


the Treaty of Paris would not 
have urged Democratic Sena 
tors to vote for it. Has Mr. 





WILL BRYAN BRING IN DEMOCRATIC HARMONY? 


sryan’s judgment improved since that time? 

\Vithin the last few days he has stepped into a 

political quarrel in Illinois with which, as merely 
citizen of Nebraska, he has nothing to do. He 
represented as practically ordering the retire- 
ent from the national committee of Roger Sulli- 
n, a member of the committee. Surely Mr. 

|.ryan ought to understand that he has no more 

right to interfere in this matter than any one of 
e millions of Democratic voters in the United 
ates, and that Illinois’ representation on the na- 
mal committee concerns only Illinois Democrats, 
it those of Nebraska or any other State. This 
as a piece of bad judgment, to say the very 
ast.” 


‘THIS incident in regard to Mr. Sullivan is 
made much of by the Republican press, 
indicating on Mr. Bryan’s part that same 
sposition to political “dictatorship” which 
las been charged by the Democrats against 
resident Roosevelt. The chief significance 
of the incident lies in the fact that it revives 
ne of the liveliest quarrels that came up in 
ie Democratic National Convention of 1904. 
‘wo contesting delegations appeared in that 
convention from Illinois, and Mr. Bryan led 
the fight against the admission of the “Hop- 
kins delegation.” The convention defeated 
him and seated the Hopkins delegates by a 
vote of 647 to 299. There is ample reason to 
conclude that this vote was not cast on the 
merits of this particular question, but was 
rather a lining up of the convention on the 
subject of following Bryan’s 


CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE 
RECEPTION OF MR. BRYAN 


Tom L. Johnson, Mayor of Cleveland, is himself a 
noted champion of reform, a millionaire, and a publicist 
who has been talked of for the Democratic presidential 
nomination. He has been for years a Bryan man, but 
not a free-silver advocate. 





general political policy or 
breaking away and trying 
the “safe and sane” leader- 
ship. The Hopkins dele- 
gates were admitted, there- 
fore, after a fierce fight that 
called out the full strength 
of each side. Mr. Sullivan 
was chosen as national com- 
mitteeman by the Hopkins 
faction and indorsed by the 
national committee. Now, 
on the eve of a State con- 
vention of Illinois Demo- 
crats, Mr. Bryan writes to 
Judge Thomson, of Jackson- 
ville, asking him to see Sul- 
livan and convey his (Bry- 
an’s) request for his resig- 
nation, and, in case of a re- 
fusal, to make an appeal in 
Pryan’s name to the Illinois 
Democrats to drop Sullivan 











from the national commit- 
tee. Mr. Bryan wrote: 


“Then waltz me around again, Willy, around, around, around!” 


—C. G. Lush in New Yusk lVorld. 
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“We are approaching an international cam- 
paign and our party’s chances depend upon its 
ability to convince the public of its good inten- 
tions. Mr. Sullivan’s presence on the committee 
contradicts all that we can say in the party’s be- 
half. His corporate connections would harm the 
party far beyond his power to aid the organiza- 
tion, but this could be left for some future con- 
vention to deal with if he were actually the choice 
of the Democrats of Illinois. The fact, however, 
that he holds his office by a fraud and against 
the express wishes of a majority of the dele- 
gates to the State convention makes it impossible 
for honest Democrats to associate with him as a 
member of the committee.” 


M® SULLIVAN not only refused to re- 
sign, but took occasion to remind Mr. 
Bryan that the fundamental principles of De- 
mocracy of which he speaks “do not include 
recognition of political Czardom.” This de- 
velopment, remarks the Philadelphia Bulletin 
(Ind. Rep.), “does not indicate the speedy 
restoration of harmony in Democracy under 
the Nebraska man’s control.” The Pittsburg 


Dispatch (Ind.) says it does not recall any- 
thing in the annals of political dictation quite 
equal to this demand of Mr. Bryan’s, inasmuch 
as the title of Mr. Sullivan to his position had 
already been passed upon by the highest au- 


thority in the party—the national convention. 
The Florida Times (Dem.) says of the inci- 
dent: “Mr. Bryan is unquestionably the most 
popular of Democratic leaders. Perhaps he 
has a stronger personal following than any 
other American ever had; but he cannot dic- 
tate, and he has made a great mistake if he has 
_tried to.” The New York Evening Post has 
never been charged with favor for Bryan, but 
it finds something to admire in this action of 
his. It admits that it was a “gratuitous” action 
and one that “invites trouble”; but it says that 
he is right absolutely on the principles in- 
volved, and it adds: , 


“Tt is true that the National Convention en- 
dorsed the claim of the Sullivan faction, but it 
did this because the contest was regarded as a 
test of strength as between Parker and Hearst. 
A recent writer in the Political Science Quarterly 
instanced this very contest to show how the dis- 
cipline of the leaders in control could be made to 
throw out of court a cause which everybody knew 
was right. The successful delegation claimed to 
be regular simply because their faction had certi- 
fied that its own conduct in the State Conven- 
tion was right and proper. Mr. Bryan may be 
ill-advised in raking over the old bones of that 
quarrel. But it is a sight as satisfactory as un- 
usual to see a candidate with such solicitude for 
the cleanliness of his party’s skirts.” 


Taggart, the Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, criticises Bryan severely 
for his “interference.” 
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HOUT aloud the name Bryan 

anywhere in the political woods and 

Echo promptly answers “Roosevelt.” 

The revival of Mr. Bryan’s candi- 
dacy has revived also the discussion whether 
Roosevelt can be induced or compelled to be- 
come a candidate again. “It is surprising to 
learn,” says a Washington correspondent, 
“how many Republican leaders believe that 
Theodore Roosevelt will be their party’s candi- 
date for President in 1908.” They are not 
saying so publicly, we are told, but confiden- 
tially they assert that the certainty of Bryan’s 
nomination has rendered inevitable the nomi- 
nation of Roosevelt, for “there is no man in 
the Republican party outside of Roosevelt whc 
can make a successful contest against Bryan.” 
Many of the Democratic leaders, among them 
John Sharp Williams and Henry Watterson, 
have settled the matter already in their own 
minds, and to the protest that the President’s 
acceptance of another candidacy is impossible 
they turn deaf ears and shrug their shoulders 
incredulously. When Harper’s Weekly, for 
instance, declares that “he can’t run, he won’t 
run; his self-eliminating declaration has come 
to have the force of a contractual obligation 
and he will certainly live up to it,” Mr. Wat- 
terson retorts scornfully: “Whisper it to the 
steamer chairs on the promenade deck, Col- 
onel, for it won’t go down with the thorough 
breds in the smoking-room.” The only thing 
that can prevent Roosevelt’s renomination, 
thinks the Kentucky editor, is the nomination and 
election of Charles E. Hughes as governor of 
New York State, which would furnish another 
Republican candidate who might be able to de 
feat Bryan. “It can hardly have escaped no- 
tice,’ says Harper’s Weekly, “that the per- 
sistent prophets [of Roosevelt’s renomination ] 
are almost exclusively Democrats.” Almost, 
but not quite. Senator La Follette, the Re- 
publican, is also a prophet. “It looks,” he is 
quoted as saying, “as if President Roosevelt 
must make the race again in 1908. He is the 
one man to beat William J. Bryan. In my 
opinion it will be Roosevelt against Bryan.” 


NE singular feature of the situation is 
the way in which some of the New York 

City papers are toying with the possibility of 
Roosevelt’s renomination. The Herald seizes 
upon a declaration by one of its correspond- 
ents that “no one is fool enough to believe that 
the American people can be dominated by one 
man.” It reiterates and italicizes this as set- 
tling the third-term bogey and the alleged 








From stereog:aph, copyright 19%, Onderwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


“I HAVE NOTHING TO WITHDRAW ON ECONOMIC QUESTIONS WHICH HAVE BEEN UNDER 
DISCUSSION” 


So said William Jennings Bryan a few weeks ago, and he looks as if he miglit have been saying it again 
when this picture was taken, a few days before he sailed from London. 
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danger of absolutism, and asserts editorially 
that “the country is determined that its Presi- 
dential candidates shall be Theodore Roose- 
velt and William Jennings Bryan. Were the 
conventions held to-morrow each would be 
named in a very whirlwind of enthusiasm by 
acclamation.” 

Still more significant is a leading editorial 
in The Times, which has been coquetting 
rather cautiously with the Bryan boom. It 
says: 


“In any circle where the politics of 1908 are 
under discussion there will be found those who 
are convinced that Mr. Roosevelt will be: nomi- 
nated and will accept. ‘Lhey say that no other 
Republican can beat Mr. Bryan. If the Repub- 
lican Party should be confronted by the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Bryan, supported by a united Democ- 
racy, there would inevitably be a general demand 
for the nomination of Mr. Roosevelt. It would 
be heard in every State, it might become alto- 
gether controlling in the Republican Convention. 
lf he should then obey the command of his party 
—and who can doubt that he would obey it— 
public opinion we fancy would altogether absolve 
him from the not very serious charge of having 
changed his mind about another term. Accept- 
ance would be pressed upon him as a duty, and 
es Roosevelt is accustomed to heed the call of 
duty.’ 


The New York World thinks Mr. Roose- 
velt undoubtedly meant what he said on the 
night of his election when he declared: 


“On the fourth of March next I shall have 
served three and one-half years, and this three 
and one-half years constitutes my first term. 
The wise custom which limits the President to 
two terms regards the substance and not the 
form. Under no circumstances will I be a can- 
didate for or accept another nomination.” 














A LONDON TAILOR SAYS MR. BRYAN’S COAT IS 
OUT OF STYLE , 
—Pittsburg Dispatch. 
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“But,” says The World, “with all due re- 
spect for the President’s sincerity, is he cer- 
tain that he can prevent his own renomina- 
tion?” It elucidates as follows: 


“Republican politicians may love Mr. Roose- 
velt little or much, but whatever their personal 
opinion of him may be, they all think he can be 
re-elected by a large majority. Every Repub 
lican candidate for county office in the country, 
every Republican candidate for State office, every 
Republican candidate for Congress, believes that 
he would have a better chance of election if Mr 
Roosevelt headed the national ticket. National 
conventions are made up largely of office-holders 
and would-be office-holders. They may nominate 
Mr. Roosevelt in spite of himself. What would 
he do then?” 


A this sort of talk is an “impertinence” 

say those Republican papers that are say 
ing anything about it. Mr. Roosevelt’s refusa! 
was positive and definite. His secretary, Mr 
Loeb, has recently announced that it is “irrev 
ocable.” Congressman Longworth says _ th« 
same. To talk of his being a candidate again 
is, under the circumstances, a gratuitous of 
fense. Says the Philadelphia Press (edited by 


a former Republican Cabinet officer) : 


“It is not surprising that, with the certainty 
of his nomination, we hear on many sides in 
private talk and public intimation the suggestion 
that President Roosevelt, notwithstanding his 
own wish and determination, will have to run 
again in 1908. It is a natural thought in view of 
his extraordinary hold on the people and of his 
supreme embodiment of the great policies which 
fill the public mind. But it is a thought which 
cannot be entertained. President Roosevelt will 
not run again. He has passed his word to his 
countrymen and will keep it. He is opposed on 
principle to a third term and he conceives that 
for him to be a candidate would violate that 
principle.” 


The editor of Harper's Weekly sees noth- 
ing whatever in the President’s course to en- 
courage the idea that he will consent to run: 


“Tt is not only an impertinence to suggest that 
the President will run again in the teeth of his 
announcement that he won't, but nothing that he 
has said or done indicates the slightest deviation 
from the purpose he announced of not being a 
candidate for re-election. One natural motive 
for making that announcement was to secure for 
himself increased freedom for disinterested ac- 
tion. When he said he would serve four years 
more and then quit, the natural inference was 
that in the course of those four years he would 
endeavor to accomplish the utmost possible of 
what he thought needed doing. He never showed 
a sign of an intention to leave anything for his 
successor which could possibly be done in his 
own term. It was expected that he would hustle 
as hard as he could, and so far that is what he 
has done. Generally speaking, he has conducted 





THE ASPIRATIONS OF MR. HEARST 


iimself precisely according to what one would 
xpect from a man of his opinions and his 
nergy, who had voluntarily bound himself not to 
un again for President, and who wanted to make 
he greatest possible number of base hits while 
t was still his turn at the bat.” 

The Butte IJnter-Mountain (Rep.) thinks, 
owever, that it sees a way out—or in—for 
Ir. Roosevelt. He must refuse a renomina- 
ion if he is asked about it beforehand, it con- 
edes. But let the convention go ahead with- 
ut asking him, and nominate him unanimous- 
y. “He would not refuse. He could not 
hen.” But Mr. Longworth can conceive of 
10 possible combination of circumstances which 
an induce the President to accept another 
iomination. His decision, says his son-in-law, 
s “irrevocable.” 


B UT if not Roosevelt, then who? And what 
is Roosevelt to do after he leaves the 
White House, for it is inconceivable that a 
iman of such energy, still in the prime of life 
(he will then be fifty), will be willing to with- 
draw from the public activity which he has 
continuously exhibited ever since his youth. 
Two interesting suggestions are made as to 
his purpose. One is that he desires to be 
elected a United States Senator (from New 


York, of course), and the other that he hopes 
to see Secretary Taft made the next President, 
in which event he will become Secretary of 


State. In either case he would continue to 
have much to do with shaping the policy of 
the nation and preventing any reversal of the 
lever. “For many months,” says the New 
York Evening Post, “he has been discussing 
this ambition [to enter the Senate] with his 
friends with all the intense enthusiasm which 
is characteristic of the man. He has told many 
of these that this is the future that he is aim- 
ing at.” The Washington Post, on the other 
hand, makes the following statement of his 
purposes: “If Mr. Taft is elected President, 
Theodore Roosevelt will enter his cabinet as 
Secretary of State; the Panama canal, the 
Philippines and all the other insular posses- 
sions will be transferred to that department 
and Theodore Roosevelt will take up where 
William Howard Taft left it—the great work 
of digging the canal, reconstructing and mod- 
ernizing the Philippines and instituting an 
American colonial system.” 

Neither of the two statements, however, is 
given as authoritative. It is still open for any 
of us who like that sort of thing to invent other 
ways of disposing of the President after March 


4, 1909. 
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HERE are deeps beyond deeps in 
> a the political situation. Back of the 
By ©) talk about Roosevelt for another 
i=. vA term lies, as a cause, the Bryan 
movement, and back of the Bryan move- 
ment lies, as a cause, the Hearst move- 
ment Albanyward. A combination of “noise, 
nobodies, and the way one 
journalist describes the Hearst movement; but 
he admits that the Democratic party organiza- 
tion is in danger of being captured by it unless 
something more effective than alliteration is 
employed to prevent it. The whole situation 
in the Empire State is dominated by this fac- 
tor, and the press of the country see in Mr. 
Hearst’s possible election as governor a factor 
that may also dominate in the presidential elec- 
tion. From a Republican paper, The Sun, we 
get a prophetic deliverance to the effect that 
the next governor of New York will be a 
Democrat, and the next governor of New York 
will be the next President. From a Demo- 
cratic paper, The World, we get the reply that 
no Democrat will be elected governor of New 
York this year, and the next President will | 
not be a Democrat. In a multitude of prophets 
there is great solace. Here is the way still 
another prophet, the editor of the Atlanta 
Georgian, views the possibilities of the near 
future: 





nonsense” is 


“Suppose Mr. Hearst is elected governor of 
New York? It would at once make him the most 
powerful individual in his party, and next to the 
President the most powerful individual in the 
republic. He would hold within himself the 
power once held by Hill and Croker combined. 
He would be Tammany Hall. He would be the 
State machine, and New York would belong to 














Democracy: “Say, how are we going to build a plat- 
form when the G. O. P. has sawed all the timber?” 


—Brinkerhoff in Toledo Blade, 
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him as completely as any State was ever held in 
bondage by an individual. If he should be elected 
it would make him in that single instant the most 
potential Democrat in the republic. His prestige 
would leap shoulder to shoulder within an hour 
with that of Bryan, and in the greatness of his 
executive administration he would day by day 
forge even to the front of the great Nebraskan 
as the executive of popular rights and liberty, as 
a foe to the trusts and as a compelling restraint 
upon the aggressions of an unjust and selfish 
capital.” 


UT it is not certain at this writing whether 
Mr. Hearst wishes to run as a Demo- 
cratic nominee. The Independence League, 
which is conducting his campaign, is an inde- 
pendent organization and has been making its 
appeal to Republican voters, as well as Demo- 
cratic, on the assurance that this is a non-par- 
tizan movement to down the plutocrats and 
bosses of both parties. An address to voters 
from the League’s State committee runs as 
follows: 


“The Independence League calls upon the citi- 
zens of New York without regard to their former 
party ties to accept the challenge so blandly 
offered them by the associated predatory corpora- 
tions and the political bosses and elect a Gov- 
ernor and a legislature”—etc. 


Mr. Hearst’s own words, as given in an in- 


terview in the Brooklyn Eagle June 12th, are: 


“If I am nominated by the Independence party 
it will be on a platform that expresses the prin- 
ciples I believe and I will make the campaign on 
that platform and no other consideration will 
enter into the matter. There will be no’ deal or 
bargain made with the leaders of any political 
machine, but every one endorsing the sentiments 
of the Independence party will be invited to sup- 
port its candidates.” 


At least one Republican paper, the New 
York Press, which is almost as radical as 
Hearst’s own papers, believes that Hearst’s 
candidacy will cut deeply into the Republican 
ranks. It says: 


“While Republicans pretty generally stood with 
their party in the silver campaign, it would be 
foolish to deny that the radical element of the 
party is going to the league just as surely as the 
radical element of the Democratic party. And it 
is more than likely that the radical Republicans 
who swing over to the league will far outnumber 
the conservative Democrats who swing over to 
the Republicans. The question will be not so 
much how many Democrats vote the Republican 
ticket as how many Republicans vote the Inde- 
pendence League ticket.” 


HE principal support which Hearst is re- 
ceiving, aside from his own papers and 

the Independence League, composed largely of 
labor men, is in Buffalo, where three daily 
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papers, The Times, The Courier and The En- 
quirer, are vying with each other to lead the 
movement. It is asserted that their support 
was secured by the threat of Hearst to start 
a paper of his own in Buffalo if some of the 
papers already existing did not come out in 
his favor. Norman E. Mack, proprietor of 
The Times, is the most prominent Democrat 
in the State who has come out openly for 
Hearst, but the proprietor of The Courier, 
“Finkey” Conners, has thrown himself into 
the movement with an abandon that far ex- 
ceeds that of Mack. Conners as a personality 
is worth lingering over for a moment. A few 
years ago he was a captain of longshoremen 
on one of the Buffalo wharves. A captain of 
longshoremen is supposed to be able to whip 
any man under his command. On the morn- 
ing of the first day after his selection as cap- 
tain “Finkey” called his men all up and re- 
marked: “Anyone of youse ducks that thinks 
he is as good a man as | am let him step out 
of the line.” Two husky fellows stepped out 
of the line, expecting a glorious fight. What 
they got was this: “Well, you’re both fired, and 
youse kin git off the dock in just thirty seconds 
by the watch.” This is a story the. New York 
Tribune tells. It also tells of Conners’s purchase 
of The Courier because he was told that he must 
have a paper to beat Mack in the contest for 
political control of the Democratic county or- 
ganization. He bought the paper, and went 
around next day, alone and unknown, to see 
what he had acquired. He found no one in 
the sanctum but the exchange editor, with his 
feet on a desk and his face hidden behind a 
newspaper. Conners went back later and found 
him still reading papers, and he couldn’t stand it 
to see such idleness. He had the business man- 
ager fire him at once. It was Conners whom 
Mr. Murphy, leader of Tammany Hall, a few 
days ago suggested as chairman of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee. The suggestion was 
not accepted. 


N A number of counties the Democratic or- 
ganization has already been captured by 
the Independence League. But it is notable 
that most of these counties are strong Repub- 
lican counties, such as Allegany, Broome, 
Chautauqua, Chenango, Cattaraugus, Steuben, 
Tioga, Orleans, where the Democratic vote is 
in a hopeless minority. Erie County (which 
contains Buffalo) is just now a Democratic 
county, the wholesale grafting by Republican 
officials having swung that county into the 
Democratic column. In other counties, Albany 





ENTERS THE FEDERATION OF LABOR 


and Rensselaer among them, the Hearst ele- 
ment is reported to be in control of the party. 
The position of Tammany Hall arouses keen 
interest. No fiercer fight has often been seen 
than that between Hearst and Tammany in the 
last mayoralty election. Hearst was denounced 
as an anarchist, and his newspapers in return 
pictured Murphy as a grafter and a thief. 
While Murphy has not come out openly for 
Hearst, his reported attempt to place a Hearst 
man—first Conners, and then Cassidy—at the 
head of the State committee is looked upon 
with amazed surprise as the first step toward 
surrender. He has issued also this statement: 
“Mind, I don’t commit myself. I don’t say 
that Tammany will be for Hearst. I only say 
that his opposition to our ticket last year will 
not of itself make it impossible for Tammany 
to support him in the convention.” 

With the support of New York City, Buf- 
falo, Albany and Troy, Hearst would go into 
the State convention with strong chances of 
success. “Practically all he [Hearst] needs,” 
says the Rochester Post-Express, “to rivet his 
chains upon his party is the consent of Tam- 
many Hall.” “It is an immense crisis which 


confronts New York Democrats,” cries The 
Evening Post (Ind.), “and their best and 


strongest must be called upon to meet it.” 
“There is now no sign of any power in exist- 
ence,” says the New York World (Dem.), 
“competent to prevent Hearst’s nomination.” 
It adds: 

“There is humor in the situation—and danger. 
For if by any stupidity of the Republicans, if by 
further irony of fate, Mr. Hearst should be 
elected, he would be the Big Boss. He would 
hold the power that Hill and Croker long divided. 
He would be Tammany Hall. He would be the 
State machine. And if he had the slightest re- 
gard for consistency—if he did not wish to con- 
fess that all his denunciations were unfounded— 
he must if elected remove both McClellan and 
Jerome.” 

In this emergency, the cry for Jerome to 
inake the fight against Hearst is heard grow- 
ing louder and louder, and on August 20, Mr. 
Jerome issued a statement that he would ac- 
cept the nomination if no pledges were required 
of him but to live up to his oath of office. 


* 
* * 


HERE is always something new in 
w| politics. Issues may grow old, but 
w4) the political situation is always 

«tha changing. The new thing in poli- 
tics this year, especially in congressional poli- 
tics, is the American Federation of Labor. It 
has formally entered the arena not as a new 
party but as an organized force that purposes 
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to secure recognition from the old parties in 
congressional and legislative nominations, or 
go it alone. Its method is to scrutinize and in- 
terrogate candidates and to make out not a 
black list but a white list of candidates who 
prove to be acceptable. Where both candidates 
are acceptable in a given district the Federa- 
tion will not have anything to do. Where but 
one is acceptable, it will get busy in his behalf. 
It is a new policy of the Federation, which is 
the largest labor organization ever seen in 
America, and it has undoubtedly been brought 
about by the marked success of the labor ele- 
ment in Great Britain in the recent parliamen- 
tary elections. Several of the shining lights of 
the House of Representatives have already fallen 
under the ban of the Federation; among them, 
Speaker Cannon, Congressman Littlefield, 
of Maine, McCall, of Massachusetts, and 
Longworth, of Ohio. As the election in Lit- 
tlefield’s district occurs early this month (Sep- 
tember 10), the first test of the Federation’s 
strength comes there. Samuel Gompers, head 
of the Federation, has taken a hand there per- 
sonally, and has had agents at work for weeks. 
Taft, Cannon and other Republican leaders are 
to make speeches in Littlefield’s behalf. His 
district has assumed a national importance. 


F THE “highest and best type of Congress- 
man” is the way Charles E. Littlefield is 
described in the Philadelphia Ledger. He is 
in the prime of life, a man of fine appearance, 
one of the best speakers in the nation, an able 
lawyer, and a man of considerable culture. His 
district elected him two years ago by a plural- 
ity of 5,391 votes out of a total vote of less than 
40,000, his vote being even larger than Roose- 
velt’s in every one of the six counties in his 
district. But he has “lost his grip,” according 
to a special correspondent of The Evening Post 
(New York) by his “dictatorial” ways. One 
loyal old-line Republican is reported as saying: 
“Maine can’t afford to defeat Littlefield; he is 
our best man in Congress; but I’d like to see 
him elected by about ten votes. I want to see 
him humiliated. He is too high and mighty, 
and should be taken down a peg. If I were 
sure he would be elected I would not vote for 
him.” He has made influential enemies in his 
party, among them the most important Repub- 
lican paper in Maine, the Lewiston Journal, 
which opposed his renomination, and the pro- 
prietors of the Poland Spring. But having 
been renominated his election would be an as- 
sured thing but for the Federation’s opposition. 
It is probably an assured thing, anyhow. Al- 
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THE GREATEST LABOR LEADER OF AMERICA 


Samuel Gompers has maintained his position at the 
head of the American Federation of Labor, which he 
helped to found, for twenty-four years. He was born in 
England fifty-six years ago. He has this year led the 
Federation into politics and is after the scalps of Con- 
ee Littlefield, Cannon, McCall, Longworth and 
others. 


though Mr. Gompers expresses the hope of de- 
feating him, the most he can succeed in doing 
probably is to secure a moral victory by great- 
ly reducing the plurality of two years ago. The 
fact that Secretary Taft is scheduled to speak 
in this contest is taken to indicate that the 
Roosevelt administration has taken up the 


gauntlet thrown down by the Federation. The 
significance of the fight is thus interpreted by 
the Washington correspondent of The Journal 
of Commerce (New York): 


“The significance of the situation is recognized 
to lie in the fact that, if Mr. Littlefield is allowed 
to be defeated by the labor interests, the result 
will be that practically any Representative can 
be coerced into deference to labor wishes on par- 
ticular measures unless he is willing to submit 
to the loss of his place. This would mean that 
an almost intolerable state of affairs would grow 
up, and that the tyranny of labor interests would 
be as intense in the House as that of the capital- 
istic forces in the Senate. It is a perception of 
this aspect of the situation on the part of his 
associates that is bringing them to his aid in such 
force, even though he has been something of an 
insurgent at times and seldom or never wholly 
amenable to the wishes of the leaders.” 


Mr. Littlefield’s insurgency, mentioned in the 


last sentence, was never more conspicuous than 
in the late session of Congress, when he made 
a speech against the Hepburn rate bill to an 
audience of Representatives and Senators that 


filled the House. 


HE three issues about which the Federa- 
tion of Labor is most generally concerned 
are the anti-inujnction bill, the eight-hour day 
in Government contract work, and the “ad- 
visory initiative and advisory referendum.” 
These are the three measures which candidates 
are catechized on. On these, and especially the 
first two, it will be remembered, they went last 
winter to Washington to see the President, the 
Speaker, and various committees to secure ac- 
tion. The anti-injunction bill would provide, 
in brief, that no injunction, or criminal indict- 
ment shall be issued by the courts in trade dis- 
putes between employers and employees, for any 
acts committed by a number of persons, if such 
act, whc.1 committed by one person, is not a 
crime. In other words, the bill would make 
labor “conspiracy” to strike no longer a crime. 
The bill, with its legal phraseology, reads as 
follows: 

“That no agreement, combination or contract 
by or between two or more persons to do or pro- 
cure to be done, or not to do or procure not to be 
done, any act.in contemplation or furtherance of 
any trade dispute between employers and em- 
ployes in the District of Columbia, or in any 
territory of the United States, or between em- 
ployers and employes who may be engaged in 
trade or commerce between the several States, 
or between any territory and another, or between 
any territory or territories and any State or 
States or the District of Columbia, or with for- 
eign nations, or between the District of Co- 
lumbia and any State or States or foreign na- 
tions, shall be deemed criminal, nor shall those 
engaged therein be indictable or otherwise pun- 
ishable for the crime of conspiracy if such act 
committed by one person would not be punish- 
able as a crime, nor shall such an agreement, 
combination or contract be considered as in re- 
straint of trade or commerce, nor shall any re- 
straining order or injunction be issued with re- 
lation thereto. Nothing in this act shall exempt 
from punishment, otherwise than as herein cited, 
any persons guilty of conspiracy for which pun- 
ishment is now provided by any act of Congress, 
but such act of Congress shall, as to the agree- 
ments, combinations and contracts hereinbefore 
referred to, be construed as if this act were 
therein contained.” 


N THE issue over the eight-hour law in 
Governmeat contracts the Federation is 
not fighting for new law, but for the enforce 
ment or extension of old law. The law passed 
in 1892 provides that mechanics and laborers 
employed upon public works of the United 




















THE POLITICAL STORM CENTER IN MAINE 


Congressman Charles E. Littlefield has incurred the hostility of the Federation of Labor and Mr. Gompers 
is trying to convert his plurality of nearly 4,000 two years ago into a minority. It is the Federation’s first fight in 
politics and results are awaited with interest. Taft, Cannon and other big Republicans are scheduled to speak 
in Ljittlefield’s behalf. 
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States shall not, “except in cases of extraor- 
dinary emergency,” be required to work more 
than eight hours a day. This law has not been 
held to apply to contractors doing work for the 
Government unless the terms of the contract 
specifically call for its observance. It has been 
a dead letter, so far as contractors were con- 
cerned, and it was the contractors the labor 
men were most desirous to reach when the law 
was passed. The Federation is resolved to 
make the law apply to the contractors, as well 
as to the Government employees, and it has al- 
ready scored a decided success. President 
Roosevelt has ordered that the law be here- 
after applied to contract work and notices have 
gone out from the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy that in specifications for 
Government contract work hereafter “special 
attention of the contractors must be called to 
the eight-hour act, in order that they may be 
advised that should they fail to comply there- 
with they will be reported by the officers of this 
department for such action as the depart- 
ment of justice may deem it proper to take.” 


HIS seems to meet the demands of the Fed- 
eration, but the reports from Washington 

are that, in the opinion of executive officers 
who have to do with public works, the rigid 
application of the new order “will sound the 
death-knell of the whole system of Government 
contract work, and that hereafter the Govern- 
ment will be obliged to hire its own labor and 
carry on the public works under its own su- 
perintendents and inspectors.” This for the 
reason that contractors are now, it is alleged, 
barely able to turn out work at prices as low 
as the Government itself can do it; and if 
they are compelled to obey the eight-hour law 
they must either increase their estimates, in 
which case they will not get the work, or lower 
wages, in which case they are not likely to get the 
workmen. Just why the contractor cannot ob- 
serve the eight-hour law and compete with the 
Government prices for work, when the Gov- 
ernment is itself observing that law, is not 
explained. “Mr. Gompers seems to have 
got the administration on the run,” is the com- 
ment the Boston Herald makes on the order, 
and it commends his tactics to tariff reformers. 


UTSPOKEN opposition to the course of 
the Federation in its active entrance into 
politics is limited, so far as our observation 
goes, to the Republican and the Socialist press. 
The Socialists object to it as an effort, to quote 


The Worker (New York), “to divert from the 
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Socialist party some of the elements which are 
being driven to it by capitalist oppression.” 
“It is against the avowed party of the working 
class,” says The Worker further, meaning, of 
course, the Socialist party, “far more than 
against Roosevelt or Cannon that this move is 
aimed.” The objections raised by Republican 
papers are to the effect that the Federation is 
intensifying class distinctions. The Denver 
Republican says that the Western Federation 
of Miners has been in politics for a decade. 
But that body is consistent in so doing, for 
it is Socialistic and preaches Socialism in 
opposition to trade-unionism as a remedy for 
the workers. The American Federation takes 
another position. Says The Republican: 


“At all of its conventions, when the issue has 
been raised, and it has not heen missed for a 
number of years, the American Federation of 
Labor has declared against Socialism. True the 
majorities against have been growing less but 
there has been always a sufficiency to give cour- 
age to the diffident. But is not this recent decla- 
ration for a labor party in politics an acknowledg- 
ment of the kernel of Socialism? The Socialist 
labors in season and out of season to arouse 
‘class consciousness. Like the evangelist whc 
strives to awaken in man the knowledge that he 
is a sinner in himself and needs salvation, so the 
Socialist pleader stirs the workman to the knowl- 
edge of his oppression through the existing social 
system. When trade unionism requires a separate 
party in politics does not that signify that ‘class 
consciousness’ is being aroused?” 


“Labor has a right to go into politics indi- 
vidually or collectively,” concedes The Ledger 
(Philadelphia) ; but President Gompers is lead- 
ing his organization into an untenable position, 
for his point of view seems to be “that labor, 
as one special class in this country, is to take 
precedence over all the rest of the country com- 
bined, and that any demand by labor, reason- 
able or unreasonable, is to be regarded as a 
behest which must be obeyed without debate.” 
The St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.) says: 


“The federation’s attempt to array class against 
class will fail. Americans will resent all attempts 
to set up an oligarchy composed of.a junta of 
political laborers like Gompers, and who demand 
especial favors for any particular caste or voca- 
tion. Littlefield and Cannon will have large 
majorities. For every vote which Gompers and 
his cabal takes away from the Republican party 
in the congressional canvass of 1906 in the 
country at large the Republicans will gain two 
from the Democratic party ds a protest against 
his class politics.” 


R. GOMPERS defends the course of 
his organization, but intimates that its 
decision to go into politics may apply to this 





.THE STANDARD OIL’S VERY HOT [SUMMER 


campaign only. He writes in The American 
Federationist : 

“Government is not platonic. It represents 

dominant interests. It legislates for those who 

re strong enough to command respect for their 
wie When the politicians fear the people, 
they legislate—after a fashion—for the people. 
When the public is indifferent, special interests 
control legislation, or they are always vigilant 
and tireless. . : ; ; 

“For the toilers to occasionally ‘show their 
tceth’ is more effective than to continually bellow 
their throats sore over the old political party 
hacks who are owned body, boots, and breeches 
by corporate power and predatory wealth. The 
j.ct that a Senator or Representative in Con- 
gress calls himself a Republican or Democrat 
does not give him a vested right in the workmen’s 

ites. And since in adopting this course, at least 
for this campaign, organized labor does what 
every other element in the country is doing and 
lis been doing since the first days of the Govern- 
ment, is it not folly as well as hypocrisy to affect 
pain and surprise at labor’s tactics?” 

For two reasons the action of the Federa- 
tion, thinks the Washington Star, will injure 
the Republicans more than the Democrats: 
first, because labor is largely unorganized in 

e South, where the Democratic congressional 
strength chiefly lies; second, because the Re- 
publicans have had control of Congress for 
about twelve years and will receive most of 


the blame for measures neglected or refused. 


* 
* * 


¥INCE John D. Rockefeller returned 

from Europe a few weeks ago he 

has expressed a desire that he and 

. the public should become better 
acquainted. The Federal .Government has 
evidently resolved that it shall do all that lies 
in its power to gratify this alleged desire. It 
is spending considerable of the money of the 
people, in fact, to bring about that better ac- 
quaintance. Agents of the Attorney-General 
went to Cleveland a couple of months ago be- 
fore a Federal grand jury there, and proceeded 
to secure a large amount of sworn evidence 
concerning Mr. Rockefeller’s business methods. 
It was found that that particular jury lacked 
the jurisdiction necessary to carry out the 
Attorney-General’s plans, and the evidence 
secured was taken before a Federal grand jury 
in Chicago. Last month this second jury, in 
about four hours’ time, brought in, as a first 
instalment of its work, an indictment, with 
nineteen counts, against the Standard Oil 
Company for accepting rebates from the Lake 
Shore Railway, in the guise of free storage 
for its oil. A little later a third Federal grand 
jury, sitting in Jamestown, N. Y., made a 
diligent effort to increase its acquaintance 
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with Mr. Rockefeller, and as a result brought 
in an indictment against the Standard Oil 
Company and one of its subsidiary companies. 
This indictment contained twenty-three counts, 
all of them for receiving rebates from the 
Pennsylvania company. A similar indictment 
was brought in against that company. 


HESE are indictments, be it remembered, 
not convictions; but according to all re- 
ports they are but the beginning of an activity 
which the Attorney-General is resolved shall 
end only with the dissolution of the Standard 
Oil Company. Incidentally some of its respon- 
sible officials may, it is thought, be imprisoned. 
The fact that the evidence obtained in Cleve- 
land came chiefly from railroad officials, and 
that the jury returned no indictment against 
the railroad itself, lends color to the supposi- 
tion that immunity has been promised to rail- 
road officials who furnish evidence willingly. 
“Epoch-making” is the term which The Herald 
(New York) applies to this new line of attack. 
By September, it asserts, proceedings will be 
instituted against the company in half a dozen 
different places. “The single desire of the 
department of justice at present,” says the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, “is to get at the Stand- 
ard Oil Company”; and Attorney-General 
Moody “believes that the government has at 
last obtained evidence which will bring the 
Standard Oil Company to its knees.” The 
Chicago Tribune remarks encouragingly: 


“In compelling obedience to the law on the 
part of a powerful corporation which has for 
years determinedly defied the law, it is the first 
step that costs. In the case of the Standard Oil 
company that first step has been taken. The 
national government has committed itself to a 
policy of action. It has done what the public has 
long been waiting for it to do. Having begun, 
it will be a comparativ ely easy matter to go on to 
a victorious close.” 


+ pecan comment comes from journals all 

over the country. The Tribune, of New 
York, recalls the specific charges made in the 
report last summer by Mr. Garfield, Commis- 
sioner of Corporations, of rebates given to the 
Standard Oil for shipments from Olean to 
New England. Leading Standard officials re- 
plied, accusing the commissioner of reckless- 
ness in making such a charge. It is for these 
very rebates that the jury has now brought in 
the indictments. Says The Tribune: 

“They [the Standard’s officials] may be able 
to show that the transaction in question was per- 


fectly lawful, and the public should await their 
defence with an open mimd. It is scarcely to be 
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A PORTRAIT IN OILS BY AN OLD MASTER 
A grand jury report from Chicago says that John D. 
ockefeller has done Uncle Sam in oils. 
—Dart in The Minneapolis Journal. 


supposed, however, that a United States District 
Attorney would take up the transaction unless he 
had good reason to believe he could show it to 
be unlawful, or that a grand jury would have 
found the indictment unless it believed that he 
had made out a prima facie case. Apparently, 





therefore, Mr. Garfield was not so reckless as he 
was said to be, and the correctness of the Stand- 
ard Oil’s business methods was not so plain to all 
sane men as its attorneys would have preferred 
the public to believe.” 


The Journal of Commerce thinks that heavy 
fines will have a wholesome effect even on the 
Standard; but it is gratified to note that with 
the going into effect of the new rate regula- 
tion law the more deterrent penalty of impris- 
onment will become available. “To send some 
of the highly placed officials to jail,’ remarks 
the New York World, gloating over the possi- 
bility, “would be a crowning achievement in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s Jaudable war upon the trusts.” 


* 
* * 


MBRACED in the presence of forty 
thousand Uruguayans by President 
Battle y Ordonnez, presented to the 
diplomatic corps at Buenos Ayres 





Ny 
by the President of the Argentine Republic 


as “a liberator of the human intellect,” hailed 
by the President of the United States of 


Brazil as “the maker of an epoch of glory 
in the annals of the two Americas,” and ad- 
dressed by the entire Pan-American Congress 
as “the pride of the hemisphere,” Secretary 
of State Elihu Root has spent the past month 
amid glittering throngs of Latin-American 
warriors, Latin-American councilors, Latin- 
American rulers and Latin-American beauties. 

The name of Root, to quote 











President Battle y Ordonnez, 
is like the sound of a trumpet 
throughout the south temper- 
ate zone; while the Monroc 
doctrine, in the phrase of the 
Brazilian executive, has been 
made continental. Presidents, 
generals, and the heroes of 
innumerable South American 
battles have filled the spacious 
halls in which the Secretary 
of State from Washington 
averred that the United 
States of America seeks no 
territorial aggrandizement, 
aims at the welfare of all 
South America and perpetu- 
ates by its institutions those 
sublime experiments in self- 
government which have 
taught Europe to respect the 
rights of man. The streets 
of every metropolis have been 








WHAT A HAND-SHAKER HE IS GETTING TO BE! 
, —W. A. Rogers in New York Herald. 


crowded with the more fa- 
vored portion of the multi- 
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WHAT DO YOU READ, MY LORD? 


Mr. Henry H. Rogers, the executive head of the 
Justice is manifesting such activity, has, accordin 
feller in the kingship of finance.” It is he, rather 
the breakers that lie ahead. 


INDICTMENTS, INDICTMENTS, INDICTMENTS 


Standard Oil Company, 
to Thomas W. Lawson, 
an Mr. Rockefeller, 


against which the Department of 
“actually supplanted John D. Rocke- 
who will have to pilot the company through 
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tudes fortunate enough to arrive in time to 
catch a glimpse of the popular favorite. The 
guns of Admiral Sampson’s squadron were 
ready to roar their recognition of Mr. Root’s 
arrival off the Chilean coast, but in another 
forty-eight hours Valparaiso and Santiago were 
in the throes of the most convulsive earth- 
quake ever recorded in those areas of seismic 
unrest. Valparaiso and Santiago confirm, by 
their ruins, the prediction of those seismologists 
who insist that the terrestrial crust is to be rent 
by a series of earthquakes for many months to 
come. Just six weeks ago Wales suffered serious 
disturbances of a distinctly seismic nature. The 
throes throughout the principality wereso violent 
that any large town within the region affected 
would probably have been a scene of panic if not 
of disaster. Chile had the ill luck to possess two 
fine cities at the precise spots where the surface 
of our planet was most vehemently agitated. 
For some seventy-two hours Valparaiso and 
Chile were practically in exile from the bless- 
ings of communication with the outside world. 
As in the case of San Francisco, the greatest 
damage seems to have resulted from the con- 
flagration which the earthquake induced. If the 
prophecies of seismologists be soundly based, 
the internal energy of our planet may next vent 
itself throughout the islands of the Pacific. 


NLY that traditional indifference to ev- 

erything that happens abroad can explain 
the relatively meager space allotted in our 
dailies to a chronicle of the month’s pageants 
in Santos and the Cordilleras. But the earth- 
quake gave his countrymen a tragic interest 
in Mr. Root. He was on the surface of the 
disturbed area, although the quake reached 
Chile before him. The New York World con- 
descends to observe that “there was a touch 
of vainglory in Secretary Root’s remark in 
his speech at Montevideo that we have tried 
here their experiments in government for the 
countries of the old world.” We have not 
been doing that at all; we have become a con- 
servative people, thinks this criti. Our Fed- 
eral Government tends to centralization and 
to bureaucratic methods. There can be no 
model for South American imitation in such 
things. However, the New York Evening Post 
is convinced that Mr. Root has “discharged his 
duties as messenger of good will to Latin 
America with admirable tact” and it feels 
confident that he has done much to “offset the 
notion that the hegemony of the United States 


is a menace to the weaker republics.” The New - 


Orleans Times-Democrat thinks Mr. Root has 


achieved wonders in the course of his brief 
visit by dispelling that distrust of Washington 
policy which has been prevalent in South 
American capitals. It seems a little odd to 
more than’one of our dailies that no admin- 
istration thought of capturing the South Amer- 
ican imagination in this style before. 


|. UROPE observes the progress of Elhu Root 
with suspicion. The Novoye Vremya of 
St. Petersburg, faithful to its policy of dis- 
crediting American diplomacy everywhere, 
says the Washington Government really aims 
at a protectorate over South America, and 
Mr. Root is preparing the ground, it fears. 
Latin, German, and Slav, it declares, must 
unite for protection against the “American 
peril” now assuming substance through the 
manipulation of Mr. Root. The Paris Temps, 
supposed to express the views of the French 
Foreign Office, regrets that Mr. Root has not 
urged respect for the rights of European cred- 
itors upon the South American presidents he 
has met. The Monroe doctrine, it says in ef- 
fect, is all very well in its way; but it im- 
plies obligations as well as rights and Mr. 
Root is silent on the subject of the obligations 
to pay debts and respect the persons of foreign- 
ers. But the Philadelphia Ledger thinks Mr. 
Root has hinted at these very things in his 
speeches last month. He could not be too 
blunt without wounding the susceptibilities of 
the sensitive South Americans. He did, never- 
theless, appeal to all the people of South and 
Central America to unite with our own coun- 
try in creating an international public opinion 
“whose power shall influence international 
conduct”—which is far as an honored guest 
can go. Does Europe want an American con- 
ciliator to reprimand where he should show 
tact? Mr. Root, concludes the Philadelphia 
Ledger, did and said just the right things. 


A LL the proverbial tactfulness of Elihu Root 
barely sufficed to secure last month a 
reference of the famous Drago doctrine by the 
Pan-American Congress in Rio Janeiro to 
adjudication by that international peace con- 
ference which is soon to assemble at The 
Hague. The delegates of the South American 
powers now assembled at the Brazilian me- 
tropolis—they adjourn in a very few days— 
had fallen under the influence of that brilliant 
but uncompromising Argentine statesman, Dr. 
Luis F. Drago. This gentleman had been ap- 
pointed a delegate, but at the last moment 
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THE TRIUMPHS;OF ELIHU ROOT 


he refused to go in that capacity. His aim all 
along has been to commit the third Pan-Amer- 
ican Congress to the doctrine that the collec- 
tion of pecuniary claims made by citizens of 
one country against the government of another 
should never be made by force. But Mr. Root 
was determined that the Congress should not 
go as far as that. The American Secretary of 
State strove simply for a resolution recom- 
mending that the coming peace conference at 
The Hague be requested to consider the ex- 
tent to which the use of force for the collec- 
tion of public debts is admissible. The oppos- 
ing points of view here proved so difficult to 
reconcile that there may be said to have been 
from the first two Pan-American Congresses. 
One was the official body, which, from its open- 
ing late in July, has been decorous and enthu- 
siastic. The other was informal, split up into 
committees, sitting behind closed doors. The 
official body made its proceedings public. The 
unofficial sittings are said to have been tu- 
multuous at times. But that is only rumor, 
for the public were excluded. 


ERSONALLY, Mr. Root scored as bril- 
liant a triumph in Brazil as that of La- 
fayette when, in the capacity of a veteran friend, 
he came to the United State in his old age. 
The reception given by the United States Sec- 
retary of State at Abrantes Castle was a gath- 
ering of all that is most distinguished in the 
South American world. He was visited by a 
delegation of the Brazilian Congress, which 
gave a reception in his honor—an unprece- 
dented distinction to be conferred upon a for- 
eign statesman. But all this did not neutralize 
the disappointment of the Argentine delegates. 
They took the snub to their Calvo-Drago doc- 
trine so much to heart that they made a fierce 
fight for a two-thirds vote, changing the entire 
program of the Pan-American Congress and 
adopting the famous doctrine as American in- 
ternational law, regardless of any reference 
to the conference at The Hague. But Sefior 
Nabuco, Brazilian ambassador at Washing- 
ton, had been elected presiding officer of the 
Congress, and his immense personal influence 
was exerted in behalf of Mr. Root’s views. 
Sefior Quesada, Cuban-minister to the United 
States, devoted himself to the neutralization of 
the Venezuelan influence in Rio Janeiro. Ven- 
ezuela, as a result of Castro’s resumption of 
his old activity, did not send a delegate official- 
ly; but she had her agents on the ground. 
Elihu Root is detested at Caracas, where he 
is charged with having prevented the choice 
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of that capital as the meeting-place of the 
Congress. Chile’s delegates made common 
cause with the malcontents, according to some 
accounts. Certainly there seems to have been 
a concerted demonstration against the Root 
policy last month. The demonstration failed, 
however, and the Root policy was victorious. 


h4 AD the policy of Argentina prevailed, the 
result would have meant a rebuke to 
the United States for permitting Great Brit- 
ain, Germany and Italy to blockade Venezue- 
lan ports when Castro was at the height of 
his embarrassments a few years ago. Castro’s 
aim was to bring the Drago doctrine before 
the Congress at Rio Janeiro in such a way as 
to compel the United States to commit itself 
to the protection of all South America against 
Europe. It was because Mr. Root did not 
propose to have this country so committed that, 
when the program of topics was drawn up, 
months ago, the Drago doctrine was made sim- 
ply a matter of reference to The Hague. Ar- 
gentina and her supporters argued that there 
is no assurance that the Drago doctrine will 
be given any standing before the coming peacé 
conference. Certainly, if the tone of the Ger- 
man inspired press be any indication, William 
II means to prevent any recognition of the 
theories of Calvo and of Drago. Mr. Root 
made little of the alleged opposition of the 
German Emperor. He is said to have assur- 
ances that the South American proposals will 
be respectfully considered at The Hague. The 
remainder of his tour in other South Ameri- 
can lands was devoted to allaying apprehen- 
sion on this score and to explaining away mis- 
representations of the attitude of the United 
States in thwarting the wishes of South Amer- 
ican diplomatists on a most sensitive subject: 
It is noteworthy that the leading newspapers 
of Brazil, like the Jornal do Comercio (Rio 
Janeiro), have been condemning the idea of 
submitting a purely American policy like the 
Drago doctrine to a European conference. 
The precedent, it is said by the Brazilian pa- 
pers, might return to plague all South Amer- 
ica. But the Buenos Ayres Prensa, the most 
influential daily in South America, points out 
that Brazil has no burning quarrel with her 
European creditors on hand just now. It is 
soothed, however, by rumors that President 
Roosevelt means to uphold the Drago doctrine 
at The Hague next year. And all Argentina, 
it is said, grew enthusiastic when Mr. Root, in 
Buenos Ayres, promised that this country would 
observe the Drago doctrines and never collect 
debts with guns and bayonets. 
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WHAT THE 





INTER-PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE 


ASSEMBLED TO SUPERSEDE 


The gun-shop of the great Krupp works at Essen, in Germany, now turns out all the heavy ordnance in Em- 


peror William’s artillery. 2 
thorities, would cease to be a paying property. 


F THE Prime Minister of England, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
really intended to impart a sensa- 
tional interest to the fourteenth con- 
ference of the world’s Inter-Patliamentary 
Union, which assembled in London a month 
ago to promote universal peace, he  suc- 
ceeded admirably by exclaiming: “The Duma 
is dead! Long live the Duma!” Every one 
of the six hundred delegates in the royal 














A REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS WOULD BE SO 
CONVENIENT! 
—London Tribune. 


If disarmament were agreed to by the powers, the Krupp works, according to some au- 


gallery of the House of Lords sprang to his 
feet and cheered loudly for several minutes, 
while the half dozen members of the Duma 
who were present bowed their acknowledg- 
ments of the ovation. Even Mr. William Jen- 
nings Bryan, who attended the conference as a 
delegate from the United States and said things 
to which sundry British organs object, com- 
mitted no such blazing indiscretion as this. At 
least the European dailies think that. This 
“indiscretion” was occasioned by the fact that 
for the first time in its history the conference 
numbered among its members delegates from 
a Russian parliament, and that on the first 
morning of the assembly the Duma thus rep- 
resented ceased to exist. By an irony which, 
the London Telegraph thinks, ought not to be 
ignored, this conference of the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union—which aims at securing inter- 
national peace by arbitration—was held in a 
chamber which has for its most striking orna- 
ment a vast picture wherein Maclise vividly 
depicts the death of Nelson. Toward that 
glorious frieze William Jennings Bryan 
stretched an arm with the remark that there 
is as much inspiration in a noble life as there 
was in that heroic death. Coming so soon after 
Britain’s great Nelson celebration, this obser- 
vation seems to Jingo organs in London quite 
ill-timed. 





MR. BRYAN IN A PEACE CONFERENCE 


R. BRYAN sounded one or two other un- 
sympathetic notes. Westminster Hall 

is a gigantic chamber in which the most pow- 
erful, most resonant voice lifts itself at a dis- 
advantage, especially when occupied by dele- 
gates wedded to the right of private conversa- 
tion and unable, for the most part, to under- 
stand a word of English. Those who wished 
to hear Mr. Bryan had to leave their seats and 
cluster around him. But while his remarks 
aroused interest, it was noted that he failed to 
reach the standard of oratory expected of him. 
“His voice is well under control,” admits the 
London Telegraph, “and of penetrating qual- 
ity.” Even the loudest of those who still car- 
ried on their conversations at the end of the 
hall must, at times, thinks our contemporary, 
have been incommoded by the volume of his 
reverberant vocalization. But Mr. Bryan’s 
subject-matter hit less hard. This was disap- 
pointing, for all the delegates had heard that 
he is mellifluously Ciceronian. Mr. Bryan told 
all who would listen that he had stood the other 
day by the birthplace of Shakespeare. He had 


asked himself what the world would have lost 
if, instead of consecrating his genius to the 
production of poetry, the author of “Hamlet” 
had become a Tommy Atkins and had, in the 
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early bloom of youth, died upon some bloody 
battlefield. Identical reflections had arisen in 
his mind at the birthplace of Burns. The 
Tommy Atkins allusion is what the London 
Telegraph cannot stomach. “We are confi- 
dent,” it opines, “that in the speaker’s own 
country the magnificent devotion shown dur- 
ing the battles of the Civil War still receives a 
respect which Mr. Bryan would seem to deny 
it.” He fell foul of the London Outlook next 
day by observing that the greatest statesman 
this country has ever produced—“if it were not 
immodest I would say I believe him to be the 
greatest statesman the world has ever pro- 
duced”—is Thomas Jefferson. Nor were the 
Conservatives better pleased when Mr. Bryan 
revealed how he worships Gladstone. 


EGULAR peace conferences at The Hague 
and the codification of international law 
were the practical themes immediately before 
the delegates. Our own Congressman Richard 
Bartholdt was given credit for a suggestion 
made by him at a former gathering that the 
powers when appointing their representatives 
for the approaching Hague conference could 
frame instructions to them to these ends. Mr. 
Bryan now moved a resolution that if between 
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WHERE THE VOICE OF BRYAN SOUNDED IN MANY UNHEEDING EARS 


Westminster’s great hall was occupied by the delegates to the Inter-Parliamentary Conference of last month. 
Mr. William Jennings Bryan dined at one of the tables and then made a speech, but most of the delegates under- 
stood no English, although the resilience of his vocal cords made him so audible in the remotest corners that con- 


versation, according to the London Standard, was difficult. 
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two or more powers there should arise a dif- 
ference not acknowledged as arbitrable they 
must, before going to war, submit the issue in 
dispute to The Hague tribunal or some other 
impartial body. The idea was not new. It 
had already been submitted by Congressman 
Bartholdt, who is one of the most conspicuous 
international figures in this movement, even 
though his fame in his own country be more 
locally political. “I am very glad I can follow 
in his footsteps in urging this amendment,” 
said Mr. Bryan in the best of his London 
speeches. The resolution was carried unani- 
mously, and in view of the influence in their 
several countries of those who supported it, the 
effect upon the deliberations at The Hague 
next year must be considerable. So thinks 
the Indépendance Belge (Brussels), the influ- 
ential Liberal daily which has striven for so 
many years on behalf of the movement for 
which the Inter-Parliamentary conference 
stands. But this authority is somewhat pessi- 
mistic regarding the limitation of armaments, 
a subject of which the delegates heard much. 


HIS limitation of armaments has nothing 

in common with the project of universal 
disarmament, said the noted French statesman, 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant. Universal 
disarmament he pronounced a “chimera.” Lim- 
itation is another matter. It would not en- 
feeble, it would fortify in all countries the na- 
tional defense. Moreover, all nations had an 
interest in this limitation and almost all the 
governments had already proclaimed this in- 
terest. Russia did so first in 1898, England in 
1899, and again in 1903, in 1905 and during the 
present year, Italy in the month of June last, 
and France at about the same time. Argu- 
ments against the limitation of armaments and 
of expenditure for military and naval pur- 
poses, noted the baron, are drawn from the 
case of the United States. It is forgotten that 
these augmentations of armaments in Amer- 
ica have been dictated to, even imposed upon, 
the United States by the unfortunate example 
of Europe, and that, moreover, proportionally 
to the country’s extent and population, the 
United States has not augmented its forces 
unreasonably. Far from it. Its expenditures 
have augmented proportionally more than its 
armaments, and that proves its inaptitude to 
transform itself into a nation of soldiers. In 
a new country, one in process of formation, 
all the activities must necessarily be employed; 
few men are available for fleets and armies, 
and these must be dearly paid for. Therein 
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lies the importance of the augmentation of ex- 
penditures in the United States. These aug- 
mentations should be invoked in support of 
the proposition for limitation of armaments, 
not against it. They prove that the United 
States has no interest in making an abnormal 
effort to follow the disastrous course of Eu- 
rope. 


Cig ete added this high authority on 
the subject, commits a grave blunder in 
seeking, as she does, to struggle with the 
United States for a greater navy than either 
has yet possessed. Germany thus divides her 
energies both on land and sea, uselessly re- 
doubling her efforts, for the American states, 
united, will be more and more inaccessible, 
while those of Europe, divided, will always 
be menaced with the possibility of a coalition. 
Thus Germany exhausts herself in vain. The 
words were scarcely out of the baron’s mouth 
when news came of William II’s plan to build 
battleships more formidable than England’s 
new Dreadnought. There is to be a homo- 
geneous squadron of these monsters, each with 
a heavier broadside fire than that of Britain’s 
leviathan. Yet the reduction of armaments in 
Europe would be the easiest thing in the world, 


says the London Spectator, if only Germany 
will abandon her aggressive world policy and 


lead the way in the movement. “The plain 
truth is that the greater part of the talk about 
disarmament, or the reduction of armaments, 
is at present, at any rate, unreal and paradoxi- 
cal.” The rulers of Germany want neither re- 
duction nor limitation of armaments, and for 
that reason the world must stagger under the 
burden of European militarism... The British 
navy is the real obstacle to disarmament, how- 
ever, insists the Berlin Kreuz Zeitung... What 
a mockery, it exclaims, is the sight of an in- 
ternational parliamentary conference welcomed 
with honeyed phrases by the Prime Minister of 
a kingdom which insists upon maintaining a 
standard of naval power in excess of that of 
any two other countries combined! 


* 
* * 


M HINESE labor for the Panama 

Canal became the avowed policy 

of the Washington administration 

last month. Chairman Shonts and 
Secretary Bishop, of the Canal Commission, 
considered ways and means with President 
Roosevelt at Oyster Bay a fortnight ago, and 
appear to have been told to “go ahead.” The 


‘first batch of coolies will number about twen- 


ty-five hundred, and are to be procured 





CHINESE COOLIES TO DIG THE PANAMA CANAL 


through the medium of contractors, in order 
to avoid the necessity of a special conven- 
tion with the Government of China. Pekin, 
however, is almost certain to raise objec- 
tions. The mandarins will not let coolies go 
from their provinces unless a convention— 
or its equivalent—is entered into between 
the United States and China. President 
Roosevelt is supposed to intend getting over 
this difficulty by means of a contract between 
the Canal Commission and contractors who 
have made the coolie business one of. world- 
wide scope. For if a convention between 
Washington and Pekin were sent to the Sen- 
ate—as it would have to be—the labor-unions 
of this country might be heard from too em- 
phatically. Already President Gompers of 
the American Federation of Labor has raised 
the voice of protest. He is afraid that Chinese 
labor on the Panama Canal will prove an enter- 
ing wedge to their admission here. 


T WILL not be easy to overcome the 
protests of Pekin. In any event, the Chi- 
nese Government will want to supervise the re- 
cruiting. Arrangements have already been made 
by the interested contractors to utilize their 
trade connections in the interior of China to 
make known the terms of contract and to col- 
lect coolies at points of embarkation. It may be 
that the Chinese now in course of expulsion 
from South Africa will be sent to Panama 
instead of undergoing a process of repatria- 
tion. To that course, it is hinted, the British 
Government may object, for each coolie 
signed a contract guaranteeing his repatria- 
tion. The likelier procedure will be for the 
padrone to open a recruiting station in some 
Chinese village. A local agent establishes 
an office, copies of the official form of contract 
are posted up and coolies are invited by the 
town crier to come forth and be listed. As 
the men come forward, the contractor’s agent 
deals with a hundred and one details—pays 
off debts, makes advances to families, sup- 
plies food or clothes or cash for the journey 
to the coast. It is a certainty that thousands 
of copies of the official form of contract have 
already been printed in Chinese and distri- 
buted not only to recruiting agents but 
through local Chinese merchants to the magis- 
trates of each district. 


S THE intending emigrants reach the 
Chinese coast they present themselves at 
the depots for embarkation. The depot at 
Ching-wantao, in the province of Chic-li, 
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through which more than three-fourths oc 
the coolies sent out to South Africa in the 
past three years have passed, may be taken 
as typical of the methods of the contractors. 
3efore the coolies are admitted into the de- 
pot they undergo a medical examination. 
Those who pass are at once registered, their 
names, parentage, villages and other details 
being recorded by Chinese clerks. They are 
also photographed and measured. Thencefor- 
ward they are housed and fed in the depot 
until the time comes for their embarkation. 
Then comes the final looking over by the con- 
tractor’s physician. This is necessary, not 
only to eliminate any cases of disease or 
weakness which may have developed in the 
depot, but to guard against substitution. For 


cases are apt to occur where men who have 
passed the first medical examination have left 
the depot and disposed of their entrance tick- 
ets to rejected men, who have thus been able 
to enter—the original holders of the tickets 
presenting themselves again and coming in 
on a fresh certificate under another name. 


5 pire high the reputation of the 
contractor may stand and whatever fa- 
cilities he may have for promoting the expor- 
tation, this whole system, according to the 
London Standard and other British dailies to 
which we are indebted for these particulars, 
is open to several grave objections. There 
has been a good deal of discussion as to how 
far the emigrant coolies really understand the 
contracts into which they enter. On the whole, 
it is probable that the coolies are made ‘to 
understand from the beginning the main fea- 
tures of the terms in accordance with which 
they are shipped; but it would be going too 
far to say that at the beginning they can 
possibly apprehend all the features and con- 
ditions of life on the Isthmus of Panama. 
Indeed, no amount of explanation or reiter- 
ation would be likely to convey any clear or 
coherent impression of it to their untraveled 
minds. The transportation of the coolies over 
the thousands of miles of sea between China 
and the Isthmus is another problem. The 
Pekin Government will undoubtedly insist up- 
on guarantees of a substantial sort on this 
head. This will bring the Washington Gov- 
ernment officially into the case. It seems, 
therefore, not too much to assert that the 
administration’s announced policy of leaving 
everything to the contractors, subject only to 
regulation by the Canal Commission, will 
prove very difficult in practice. 
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N° government, and still less a mere con- 
tractor, can devise practical means which 
will insure that the female Chinese who may 
go to the Isthmus of Panama shall be the 
wives and daughters of the coolies who pro- 
fess to protect them in that capacity. This 
point was made much of by the London 
Spectator in its opposition to the introduc- 
tion of the coolies into South Africa. It says 
that the females who do go with the coolies 
—and they will be very few indeed in 
comparison with the males—may in rare in- 
stances be the wives and daughters. They are 
women and children who, under a system of 
practical slavery, are mere chattels of the 
contractors. Let anyone who may doubt this, 
says a correspondent of The Spectator, visit 
the “Chinatowns” in any civilized settlement 
on the Pacific coast. Let him form his esti- 
mate of the caged women there, of the opium 
dens, of the gambling houses. The “wives 
and daughters” question, at any rate, will 
grow into a problem with which the admin- 
istration must concern itself in the end un- 
less the experience of the past two years 
in South Africa is to be wholly disregarded. 
In China itself the almost universal opinion 
among persons who have good sources of 
information is that the coolies cannot be ex- 
pected to take their wives and children with 
them when they go abroad on contracts of the 
Isthmus type. 


N San Francisco, before the earthquake, 

there are said to have been between ten 
and fifteen thousand Chinese and less than six- 
ty of these legitimate Chinese wives. In Sin- 
gapore, again, which is, in a sense, next door 
to China, and which has an enormous Chi- 
nese population, the proportion of women, 
according to the London Standara’s authority, 
who speaks from observation, is very small. 
A similar conclusion must be drawn, he con- 
tends, from Australian statistics. It does not 
yet appear whether the coolies to be sent to 
the Isthmus are coming from northern China 
or from the southerly provinces. Southern 
coolies will certainly not care to be accom- 
panied by wives, while in the north the 
greater prevalence of “foot-binding” among 
the poorer classes makes it most difficult for 
the women to travel far from their homes. 
The coolies sent to South Africa between 
1904 and 1906 showed no inclination to be 
accompanied by their wives. On the contrary, 
they received the proposition with ridicule 
It may be that married men will not be al- 
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lowed to go to the Isthmus. That course, in 


the light of South African experience, will 
simply aggravate a social problem that must 
be grave enough in any event. 


:* WILL cost about sixty dollars to send 
a coolie from China to Panama and about 
thirty dollars to send him back to China. 
Upon reaching the Isthmus, the coolies will 
be sent to “compounds”—immense barracks 
where everything in the way of food and 
lodging is provided by the contractor. It is 
announced that instead of the filthy bar- 
rack accommodation known under the name 
“compound,” the Isthmian coolies are to 
be sheltered in new structures built in 
strict accordance with the principles of 
sanitary science. Tea will be perma- 
nently on tap for them whenever they 
want it. They are to be provided with ample 
facilities for washing their clothes and them- 
selves. Hot and cold water will be procurable 
in abundance. Coolies are also to have at 
least two meals a day of rice, meat, vegeta- 
bles, and bread. The coolies may not wander 
at will over the Isthmus, it seems. They will 
be restricted to the areas within which they 
toil. This restriction was in force through- 
out the Transvaal and led to those dashes 
for freedom on the part of bands of coolies 
which terrorized the occupants of lonely 
farms on the veldt. In fine, the Washington 
administration seems to have determined last 
month upon the boldest experiment—an ex- 
periment that contributed to wreck the Bal- 
four ministry in England. The whole working 
population of England was roused to fury in 
the last election by the cry of Chinese labor. 
The first official act of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman when he became Prime Minister 
was to declare Chinese labor a failure and to or- 
der repatriation of all coolies in South Africa. 


* * 
HE House of Commons having 
passed the furiously fought educa- 
tion bill, Parliament adjourned 
three weeks ago. That means that 
a constitutional crisis involving the House 
of-Lords will arise the moment Britain’s law- 
makers assemble again in the autumn. The 
Lords will almost certainly amend the meas- 
ure in a spirit unacceptable to the Commons. 
Every newspaper in London concedes the 
gravity of the issue that will then be raised. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury is firm in his 
opposition to the measure as it stands. His 
speech in the Lords just before the adjourn- 





A KISS HEARD ROUND THE WORLD 


ment of Parliament made it plain that he 
counts upon effecting such an amendment of 
the bill as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
government cannot accept. Someone will 
have to yield. Let it not be the Lords, urged 
the archbishop. He is told by Liberal dailies 
that the nation has declared in favor of com- 
plete popular control of England’s schools 
without sectarian tests for teachers. But what, 
the archbishop replies, does this bill do? It 
takes 14,000 existing schools, with the trusts 
placed in their keeping, and demolishes, not 
the mere wording of the trusts, but the very 
essence and pith of them, and hands them 
over to local authorities to be dealt with by 
popular vote. The local authority may, if it 
pleases, refuse to accept any school thus 
handed over to it, or, if it does take the 
school, it may secularize it utterly, save for 
some two hours in the week, and may appoint 
teachers who are unwilling to give or un- 
trained to give religious teaching. No child, 
moreover, need go to school until the religious 
teaching is over. He contended that the bill 
destroys England’s existing system of denom- 
inational schools, and he implored the Lords to 
so amend the bill that the denominational sys- 
tem will be maintained. There is little doubt in 
any quarter that the archbishop will have 
the Lords with him in the autumn session. 
7 


* # 

DWARD VII, King of Great Brit- 

ain and Ireland, and William II, 

German Emperor, met at Fried- 

= richshof last month to compose be- 
tween them a letter of advice to Nicholas II. 
This story is told with such circumstantiality 
in European organs of responsibility that the 
Berlin Vorwarts, always skeptical of mere gos- 
sip, inclines to accept it as true. Nicholas, it 
would seem, had complained to the Czarina of 
the conflicting counsel he has been receiving 
from William II and Edward VII. William 
urges Nicholas to treat the Duma as a body 
of advisers. That is, the Duma must never 
be permitted to dictate the composition of a 
ministry. Certainly, as the Vorwdarts points 
out, that is the attitude of William II to- 
ward the German Reichstag. Germany’s Em- 
peror was almost panic-stricken when Nicho- 
las II manifested a willingness to select a 
responsible ministry from the Duma several 
weeks ago. The Berlin Vorwdarts, known for 
its secret sources of information regarding 
happenings at Potsdam, professes to have 
learned that the head of the house of Hohen- 
zollern admonished the Czar to follow the 


THE KAISER WHO KISSED THE KING 

William II wears in this picture the dress hunt uniform 
and feathered hat so familiar to the gamekeepers on his 
Prussian preserves. The Emperor had a meeting with 
Edward VII last month and kissed him loudly. 


constitutional Germany. 


precedent set in 
William’s real motive, insinuates the Socialist 
organ, was to avoid the contagion of a St. 


Petersburg example. Unfortunately for the 
preachments of William—so runs the circum- 
stantial tale—they synchronized with sugges- 
tions from Edward VII that the Czar follow 
the British plan of responsible ministries, 
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ICHOLAS II is said to have been so 

profoundly impressed by the tone of Ed- 
ward VII’s communications that he resolved 
to take them as a guide through the mazes 
of his constitutional labyrinth. William II, 
always posted regarding the state of affairs 
at the Russian court by a system of espionage 
well-nigh perfect, effected a change of the 
Czar’s intention at the last moment. The ar- 
gument, according to some details printed in 
the Indépendance Belge (Brussels), was that 
if a responsible ministry were granted in Rus- 
sia, there would be a concession of something 
like autonomy at Warsaw. Autonomy in 
Warsaw would in turn lead to a rising of all 
Poland. If all Poland revolted, William II 
would simply be forced to intervene. That 
is, he would be obliged to keep down his own 
Polish provinces, and he could not do that 
without entering Russian Poland at the head 
of his troops. What would happen in Austrian 
Poland does not clearly appear. But the Czar 
is known to be so uneasy on the whole subject 
of Poland that the mere whisper of the name 
makes him pale. Thus the Vorwdrts. So 
Edward VII’s suggestions were dropped. 


NGLAND’S King is represented as any- 

thing but pleased by the interference of 
William II. Uncle and nephew have not been on 
cordial terms in recent years, if we may credit 
unusually trustworthy rumor. However, dif- 
ferences were sufficiently forgotten, it seems, 
for the pair to meet last month and concoct 
that letter of advice to Nicholas which is 
believed to have been the occasion of their 
encounter. There is apparently no doubt in 
the minds of those most competent to form 
an opinion that the uncle and nephew came 
together in anything but a mutually friendly 
frame of mind. But the predicament of a 
mutual kinsman made some unity of purpose 
essential. The form assumed by their recom- 
mendations to the Czar remains mysterious as 
yet. William II professes to be aware that 
British policy is opposed to any German in- 
tervention in Russia. Organs like the London 
Spectator hint strongly that England will be 
heard from if any attempt be made to put 
down the uprising of a whole people for free- 
dom with the army corps commanded by the 
autocrat in Berlin. But the mind of William 
II is too strongly made up for any such 
considerations to sway him—so runs the cur- 
rent of editorial speculation abroad—and Ed- 
ward VII was warned to hold the public 
opinion of his country in check. 
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f ca VHOSE members of the Russian 
C Py Duma who made their way to the 
SMe] Tauride Palace on the morning of 
: 2,49 July 22 last could see, from the 
aspect of that famous structure built by Cath- 
erine II for her favorite Potemkine, that some- 
thing quite out of the ordinary had happened. 
The gates through which entrance is gained 
to the historical edifice were closed. Troops 
were posted in double file with their weapons 
loaded. Squads of mounted police drove hither 
and thither the crowds of citizens who had 
turned out to see what was the matter. Prince 
Schakhowsky, one of the Duma’s secretaries, 
was expostulating with a trooper who insisted 
upon driving the deputy from the palace gate 
at the point of the bayonet. Then, and then 
only, the Kokoshkins and the Milyoukoffs 
learned that in their official capacity as repre- 
sentatives of the Russian people they had 
ceased to be. At dead of night, a few hours 
before, Nicholas II, after an exciting confer- 
ence with his reactionary camarilla at Peter- 
hof, had issued a ukase dissolving the Duma. 
So stealthily had the measure been carried 
out that Mr. Mouromtseff, President of the 
Duma, knew nothing of the dissolution until 
the regiments were in possession of the Tau- 
ride Palace. Vice-President Dolgorouki woke 
Mouromtseff with the news at four o’clock in 
the morning. The leading spirits in the Duma 
had been thrown completely off their guard. 
Dissolution had been in the air, but the man 
who was made Premier when Nicholas sprung 
his mine had pledged his word of honor to a 
leader of the Constitutional Democrats that 
nothing would be done in the dark. 


‘TH one accord, the deputies sought their 


president, Mouromtseff. That dis- 
tressed mortal is quoted as crying: “I wish I 
were dead!” The deputies besought him to 
see the Czar, who had secluded himself at 
Peterhof with the Czarina and his children in 
what the correspondent of the London Times 
describes as an oasis of complete calm, in fact, 
of almost tragic silence, in the neighborhood 
of the great city now swayed by suffocating 
passions. There in the park amidst the trees, 
the plashing waterfalls and the tall foun- 
tains, the lilac-bushes and the song of many 
nightingales, the solidly respectable citizens 
were already enjoying their Sunday holiday 
and the music of the band. In this beautiful 
and not inappropriate setting suddenly ap- 
peared the Czarina herself, in an open car- 
riage without any escort, looking, if we may 





THE DEATH OF THE DUMA 
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THE DUMA QUARTET OVERWHELMED IN LONDON BY THE DISSOLUTION 


Seated on the railing is Aladyin, the leader of the Group of Toil in the extinguished Duma. 
tacled man in the soft hat is Rodichef, by common consent the most brilliant orator in the Duma. 


The tall, spec- 
The rotundity 


of Professor Kovalevsky readily identifies him as he stands in his dotted waistcoat in proximity to the luggage. 
Professor Ostrogorsky, with his characteristic air of nonchalance, looks as contemplative as if he were back in the 


Tauride Palace. 


trust the correspondent of the London Post, 
as beautiful as a flower. “I could not help 
thinking of Marie Antoinette at the Trianon,” 
adds this gifted onlooker, “and I wondered 
whether three thousand swords would leap 
from their scabbards on her behalf.” But 
President Mouromtseff could gain no entrance 
to this paradise. And yet but a few days be- 
fore he had been given to understand that he 
was soon to be consulted regarding his own 
admittance to an enlarged Cabinet recruited 
from members of the Duma. “There was evi- 
dently a sudden change in the imperial policy,” 
are the words put into Mouromtseff’s mouth by 
the correspondents who record his reflections. 


| dagprrsenete owes this sudden change in the 


imperial policy to a midnight conference 


of the Peterhof camarilla. Conjecture has 
been busy with this conference, which, as the 
London Times puts it, made captive the ever- 
wavering will of Nicholas II. The aged and 
unyielding reactionary, Pobiedonostseff, once 


Procurator of the Holy Synod and always the 
foe of Western civilization; Count Ignatieff, 
whose unwieldy figure, we read in one de- 
spatch, always looms up in a time of crisis as an 
augury of fierce repression; General Trepoff, 
the grim soldier who frames no policies, but 
executes all; and the Grand Duke Nicholas 
Nicolaievitch, since placed in a position of 
supreme military authority “wherever mar- 
tial law exists,” were among the dozen or so 
of advisers whom Nicholas had summoned in 
haste to the study in which he passes so many 
lonely hours of the night. It is significant to 
all who profess to know anything about this 
conference that not a single exponent of the 
policy of the Czar’s mother participated in the 
deliberations. All these councilors were at- 
tached to the faction of the Czarina, who was 
herself, says gossip, pacing the floor of her 
apartments above. Like the members of this 
midnight council, she was a prey to agitation 
inspired by unexpected and mysterious news 
from Berlin. Not one of the correspondents 
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BEFORE THE RUSSIAN 


A member of the Duma is pouring his protests against autocrac 
Fluttering all about him are banners with such dey “An é 
The crowd came together in spite of official proclamations forbidding the meeting. 


skirts of Moscow. 
ers,” etc. 


in St. Petersburg can tell us what this intelli- 
gence was; but that it put an entirely new face 
upon affairs is certain. Nicholas II had re- 
ceived a thousand words in cipher from Will- 
iam II over the wire from Berlin, and the 
Peterhof camarilla went into executive ses- 
sion at once. 


PON the Grand Duke Nicholas fell the 
responsibility of advocating a return to 
unconditioned absolutism. He brought home 
to the Czar, according to the gossip that has 
flown out from Peterhof, the alarming growth 
of revolutionary spirit in the army. Ignatieff 
and Trepoff agreed, it seems, that the army 
could be depended upon if action were imme- 
diate; but they would not be responsible for 
the consequences if the Duma continued its 
series of incendiary addresses to the several 
regiments stationed about the capital. Pobie- 
donostseff had come in from his villa on the 
Neva in an agitation induced by the discovery 
of a charged bomb on the writing-table in his 
study. He was all for dissolution. Pobiedo- 
nostseff has lost most of his old-time influence 
over the mind of Nicholas II, but his knowl- 
edge of the precedents and the practice of au- 
tocracy makes him indispensable when edicts 
are in order. Prince Putiatin, one of the re- 


POLICE INTERRUPTED 


into the ears of an eager peers on the out- 
evices as “Amnesty,” ‘‘Freedom for the work- 


actionaries listed for assassination by the Let- 
tish revolutionists, seconded the former proc- 
urator of the Holy Synod. Nicholas listened 
to each speaker in turn with the impassive si- 
lence habitual to him when the reactionaries 
gather at his council table, and at last he sent 
for Stolypin. That meant that the camarilla 
had carried its point. 


~ aeertiabew entered the imperial presence 

that night in the capacity of Minister of 
He quitted it as Prime Minister. 
Yet he is reliably affirmed to have been dum- 
founded by this sudden determination to dis- 


the Interior. 


solve the Duma. He went so far as to oppose 
the step. Only a few days before he had been 
visited by one of his personal friends, Mr. 
Nicholas Lvoff—or “Prince” Lvoff, as some 
despatches have it—to whom he averred that 
rumors of dissolution were altogether prema- 
ture. Of Stolypin we have only favorable 
newspaper impressions. Tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, in the prime of life, with black beard 
and mustache, his eyes look straight into 
those of his interlocutor, says the Reuter de- 
spatch, which becomes our authority at this 
point, and his manner is frank, direct and res- 
olute. His convictions are deeply rooted and 
he has no hesitation in giving expression to 





THE TASK OF PREMIER STOLYPIN 
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AFTER THE RUSSIAN POLICE TOOK A HAND 


The deputy of the Duma has just been warned that the police are coming. 


He has accordingly ceased his ora- 


tion, and the crowd has given itself up to an exchange of political ideas and to those social amenities which Rus- 


sians never neglect during the most exciting raids. 


them, as the camarilla now found. Peter Aka- 
dievitch Stolypin’s career has been typically 
bureaucratic, although in England, according 
to the London Saturday Review, he would 
be considered a country gentleman of the su- 
perior type. He is the son of a general who 
distinguished himself in the campaign at Se- 
bastopol. Having studied law in St. Peters- 
burg, he was given a post in the Agricultural 
Department twenty-two years ago, going over 
subsequently to the Ministry of the Interior. 
Stolypin made himself an authority on the 
Russian land question and settled down at 
Kovno to manage his vast estates. His local 
prestige became immense, thanks to a natural 
affability and his strong sense of justice. Four 
years ago he became governor of Grodno and 
later of Saratoff, winning renown as the most 
equitable administrator in the whole bureau- 
cracy. “Even the members of the Duma, when 
Stolypin faced them as Minister of the Inte- 
rior, found him exquisitely courteous. 


YW wide knowledge of the world—we 
follow Reuter’s despatch here—with 
wide knowledge of history and of politics, 
Stolypin had no illusions concerning the Her- 
culean nature of the task he was about to as- 
sume at the bidding of his imperial -master. 
He demurred, but he was overruled by the 


camarilla’s announcement that its decision to 
dissolve the Duma was irrevocable and by the 
Czar’s command to take office, if only for the 
briefest period. Now, Stolypin is what Rus- 
sians term “liberal”; but he found it expedient 
on this occasion to ask for ample powers of 
censorship over the press and for authority to 
suppress the paper liberties theoretically pos- 
sessed by every Russian out of jail. It was 
granted without hesitation. Then Pobiedo- 
nostseff presented an assortment of ukases, 
which he had drafted for the emergency. These 
were now edited by the assembled reaction- 
aries, Nicholas II, it seems, condescending to 
lend a hand at the labor of redaction. “We,” 
the shy autocrat was made to say in this his- 
toric document, “have called the representa- 
tives of the nation by our will to the work of 
productive legislation.” Confiding firmly in 
divine clemency, it goes on, and believing in 
the long and brilliant future of our people, 
Nicholas expected benefits for Russia from the 
Duma’s labors. “We proposed great reforms 
in all departments of the national life. A 
cruel disappointment has befallen our expecta- 
tions.” But the representatives of the nation, 
instead of applyiig themselves to the work of 
productive legislation, have strayed into 
spheres beyond their competence. They have 
made inquiries into the acts of local authori- 
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ties, established by no less a personage than the 
Czar. They have been making comments upon 
the imperfections of the fundamental laws. 
The peasants, “disturbed by such anomalies,” 
have resorted in a number of districts to open 
pillage and the destruction of other people’s 
property. So the Duma is bidden begone to 
make way for a successor scheduled to assem- 
ble next year. “We believe,” concludes the 
ukase, “that giants in thought and action will 
appear.” 


FTER much burning of midnight oil, this 
ukase was brought out on the morrow of 
the dissolution in such St. Petersburg news- 
papers as Stolypin left in existence. For this 
estimable country squire ushered in his ad- 
ministration by such a descent upon the press 
as had not been witnessed in the capital since 
the era of the assassinated Von Plehve. Every 
paper of consequence, with the exception of 
the Novoye Vremya—said to have fallen into 
German hands recently—and the Rossia— 
semiofficial and protected by a grand duke— 
was confiscated by Stolypin’s orders by the 
same troops who were driving the deputies 
from their Tauride Palace. Some of these 
confiscated dailies got themselves surrepti- 
tiously printed and were sold in side-streets 
when the regimental officers were not looking. 
But the censors were tolerably vigilant and 
the daily papers were at a high premium. Ob- 
jectionable articles were suppressed in proof 
by police sergeants detailed for the purpose. 
Private correspondence was opened in the 
post-office on a scale unprecedented even in 
Russia. Very few periodicals reached their 
subscribers unmutilated in the era that dawned 
when the Duma was dissolved. 


AVING recovered from the confusion into 
which the midnight dissolution had 
thrown them, the disorganized members of the 
Duma were soon on their way to Vyborg, in 
Finland, where they assembled under Mou- 
romtseff’s guidance in a local hotel. There had 
developed a certain bitterness of feeling be- 
tween the Constitutional Democrats, over 150 
strong (the dominant element in the Duma), 
and the so-called “Group of Toil,” made up of 
some hundred deputies, mainly peasants with 
a sprinkling of workmen. The Constitutional 
Democrats were told by the angered peasants 
that Rodichef, Milyoukoff and Kovalevsky had 
brought about the Czar’s coup d’état. The dis- 
solution, it was argued, was the reply of Nich- 
olas to the Duma’s agrarian manifesto, which, 
even in a modified form, could only be con- 
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strued as an overt appeal to the people against 
the prevailing form of government. Professor 
Milyoukoff, who, although not a member of 
the Duma—from which he was excluded by a 
technicality—is one of the Constitutional Dem- 
ocratic leaders, had confessed the preceding 
Friday that his party committed the gravest 
tactical blunder. Nevertheless, Milyoukoff re- 
torted with spirit that a Constitutional Demo- 
cratic ministry might still be in office but for 
the mysterious communication from Berlin 
which had so suddenly altered the aspect of 
affairs at Peterhof. 


LL the bickerings were aggravated by the 
absence of those leaders who had been 
wont to pacify the mutual animosities of the 
different groups. Aladyin, leader of the Group 
of Toil, was away in London attending the In- 
ter-Parliamentary Conference. With him were 
Rodichef, the orator; Kovalevsky, the Mus- 
covite constitutional lawyer ; Ostrogorsky, Jew- 
ish member for Grodno, the famous political 
writer who has prepared so many of the 
Duma’s bills; and Svetchin, the tall, black- 
bearded officer of the guards who has become 
the most liberal Constitutional Democrat of 
them all. Vinaver, the St. Petersburg lawyer 
and vice-president of the Constitutional De- 
mocracy, had gone to Buda-Pest to partici- 
pate in a mass-meeting of protest against all 
forms of autocratic usurpation in Russia. 
Count Heyden, the aristocratic and long-wind- 
ed landed proprietor who tries so vainly to im- 
press ideas of conservative reform upon the 
deputies and who is the undisputed leader of 
the Moderate Liberals, had departed for his 
country residence. Ivan Petrunkevitch was in 
town, but that good old man was so excited 
that he could not assuage any agitation, not 
even his own. Mr. Nabokoff, the solitary no- 
ble and great landed proprietor who is equally 
welcome in the society of peasants and the 
haunts of grand dukes, seems to have been the 
one cool head left. At his suggestion, it ap- 
pears, all bickerings were adjourned and a 
move was made on Vyborg. 


YBORG reached, the horde of deputies and 
correspondents went in procession to a 
hotel. Recommendations to the people to re- 
fuse to pay taxes and to resist all efforts to en- 
list them in the army comprise the drastic fea- 
tures of the manifesto they had all by this time 
resolved to promulgate. The proprietor of 
the hotel was aghast at the invasion of his 
premises by such uncompromising men, but, 
as he subsequently explained to an aide-de- 



















camp of the Governor-General of Finland, 
what can one innkeeper and nine waiters ac- 
complish against hundreds of deputies bent on 
manifesting and scores of correspondents de- 
termined to miss nothing? In the famous doc- 
ument so hastily put together on the train the 
deputies further declare that they had simply 
demanded the removal of irresponsible min- 
isters who were “oppressing freedom.” In 
that frame of mind and headed by Mouromt- 
seff, they took possession of the main dining- 
room and locked themselves in. “Primarily,” 
continued the three hundred behind bolt and 
bar, “we determined to proceed with a law re- 
specting the distribution of land to the work- 
ing peasants,” and this was held to be the only 
provocation of autocracy to its act of dissolu- 
tion. The government promises to convoke a 
new Duma next year, to be sure, went on the 
manifesto, but “Russia, consequently, must re- 
main without popular representation for seven 
months” at a time when the people are “on 
the brink of ruin” and “the whole country is 
seething with unrest.” “For seven months,” 
continues the manifesto, “the government may 
act arbitrarily and fight against a people yearn- 
ing for freedom in order to obtain a pliant and 
servile Duma.” As if to render this last mor- 
sel more or less pungent, there suddenly came 
news, communicated by the distracted pro- 
prietor of the hotel, that the Governor-Gen- 
eral of Finland would issue a proclamation de- 
claring the city of Vyborg in a state of siege 
unless the deputies at once dispersed. Uproar 
subsided magically and the members present 
appended their signatures hurriedly to the 
manifesto. It concluded with the declaration 
that until the representatives of the people are 
again summoned together, Russians must give 
not a kopeck to the throne and not a soldier 
to the army. All signed except Count Heyden, 
and that white-whiskered pacifier’s following 
of one. The count left before the others, de- 
claring that the manifesto was a piece of mad- 
ness. In a few hours more the deputies had 
quitted Vyborg and, to the surprise of most of 
them, they were not arrested wholesale when 
they reached St. Petersburg again. 
* 
* * 

VEN the most severe eye-strain and 
the pessimism which, according to 
Dr. Gould (see article on another 
page), is caused by it, can hardly 
enable anyone to see in the industrial statistics 
of the United States this year anything to 
grumble over. As one handles the massive to- 








ANOTHER YEAR OF BUMPER CROPS 
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tals that are presented one feels like a Titan 
tossing mountains carelessly about. “Our 
crops last year approximated in value all the 
gold produced in the world in thirty years. 
This year’s crops are worth more.” It doesn’t 
take long to say that, but how much it means! 
A corn crop of something over 2,700,000,000 
bushels is promised, a cotton crop of 12,000,000 
bales more or less, a wheat crop of 770,000,000 
bushels. Then comes the further casual an- 
nouncement that “this will be the first 25,000,- 
ooo-ton year” for pig-iron, the production for 
the first half of the year surpassing that of any 
whole year prior to 1899. Almost exactly one- 
half the railroad mileage of the world is now 
in this one country, and nearly every mile of 
it all is tremendously busy, and pretty sure to 
be more so before it is less so. The Wall Street 
Journal recently tabulated a list of eighty-two 
increases of dividends in the present year paid 
by big industrial establishments, and before the 
end of the year, it says, many more concerns 
will be added to the list. Since then the big 
Steel Trust has declared a dividend, the first 
for many years, on its common stock. 





He a dozen leading railways have in the 
last five years added from 14 to 78 per 
cent. to their surpluses available for dividends. 
The Post-Office Department, “almost as good a 
business barometer as the railways or the 
banks,” shows an increase in receipts of 42 per 
cent., as against 33 per cent. last year. A few 
weeks ago Secretary Shaw sold Panama Canal 
bonds to the amount of $30,000,000, bearing in- 
terest at but two per cent., and yet they brought 
104 in the open market. The debt of France is 
bearing 3 and 3% per cent. interest, and Brit- 
ish consols bearing 2% per cent. were selling 
not very long ago in the eighties. And all this 
unprecedented prosperity comes in a year when 
many financiers were shaking their heads with 
apprehension over the disaster that was going 
to result from the attacks made upon the big 
life insurance companies, the meat-packers, and 
the railroads. The new rate-regulation bill 
went into effect last month. If this be disaster 
that has ensued, the nation can stand some 
more of it without wincing. As the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch recently remarked: “There 
has never been a time when a large number of 
people have not wailed aloud that each correc- 
tion of ancient abuse would destroy prosperity, 
and yet the country has gone on increasing in 
wealth and power and character.” As if to 
emphasize this view, the Union Pacific, toward 
the close of August, declared a semi-annual 
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dividend of 5 per cent. on its common stock 
and the Southern Pacific declared a 2% per cent. 
semi-annual dividend on its common. As the 
rate bill goes into effect railroad stocks go 
soaring, instead, as was first predicted by 
some, of crashing down toward bankruptcy. 


na 
* * 


ANY beautiful visions of a new and 
far more glorious San Francisco 
arising in magnificence out of her 
ruins were indulged in not long ago, 

especially by those of us who live several 

thousand miles away. There is no reason why 
we may not continue to dream such dreams; 
but the San Franciscans are doing no more 
dreaming. They are up against hard realities 
and have something else to do just now be- 
sides seeing visions of a city beautiful. The 
price of lumber has advanced to double the 
rate a year ago. Mechanics have been strik- 





_ing for higher wages, some of them, plas- 


terers, for instance, getting $8 a day now. 
Some of the insurance companies are adjusting 
claims at the slow rate of two a week, and some 
are doing no adjusting at all. A writer in San 
Francisco has been making an estimate for the 
Seattle Times of the material that will be re- 
quired to rebuild the city as it was. One item 
in the estimate is, 6,576,000,000 bricks, enough 
to build a wall five feet high around the earth. 
There is one brick plant in operation near San 
Francisco, and it would take it 180 years to 
turn out these bricks with its present capacity, 
and the bricks when ready will make 13,154,000 
two-horse wagon-loads. If concrete founda- 
tions are laid for all buildings, the amount of 
concrete required will be 4,000,000 cubic yards, 
which at the present cost of $5 a cubic yard 
would mean $20,000,000 for foundations alone. 
To supply the stone for the concrete that will 
be needed for foundations, buildings and side- 
walks would take the two quarries now in op- 
eration fifteen years. The piling for the large 
buildings will call for the cutting of 5,000,000 
trees, and the lumber required will amount to 
10,000,000,000 feet. Of course these figures pre- 
suppose new material for every purpose. But 
there must be millions of bricks in the ruins 
that can be again used and there must be many 
foundations that can be rebuilt upon. Never- 
theless, it is evident, as the Boston Herald says, 
that “all talk of completing the task in three 
or five years is idle vaporing.” The Burnham 
plan seems to be laid on the table indefinitely, 
and Chinatown is being rebuilt on the same old 
site. 
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HE immediate outlook for the city is the 

subject of varying reports, some of them 
quite discouraging. The San Francisco Chron- 
icle analyzes one of these discouraging reports 
and gives statistics to show that the city is 
actually “booming.” It is true, it admits, that 
the number of voters and of school-children 
has considerably diminished for the simple 
reason that people are too busy for politics and 
the school-buildings are not all repaired. The 
bank clearings, however, are larger than last 
year and the United Railroads, with fewer 
cars and less mileage, were by the end of June 
doing 80 per cent. as much business as before 
the fire and the stock of the company was sell- 
ing at $80.50, or only $2.50 less than in early 
April. The building permits issued show, how- 
ever, that three-fifths of the buildings being 
erected are merely temporary structures. By 
August I, over 4,000 wooden, tin, and galvan- 
ized iron buildings had been erected. Says a 
special of The Evening Post (N. Y.): 


“Wooden and tin buildings or shacks are being 
scattered through the area of ruin, and the stark, 
jagged walls, heaps of crumbled bricks and tangle 
of iron and junk are only a little more offensive 
to the eye than these bandbox structures. Van 
Ness Avenue, once a wide and beautiful thor- 
oughfare lined with stately mansions, has become 
a street of rambling shacks. It hopes to become 
the wooden shopping centre of the better sort, 
leaving to Fillmore Street, a typical boom-town 
lane, the cheaper trade. Some of the store- 
keepers on these new timber thoroughfares have 
attempted departures from the usual shack sim- 
plicity by plastering gingerbread work on the 
facades. The results are grotesque and hideous, 
garish colors having been used for decorative 
purposes. The interiors of these buildings have 
been made all that veneer and stain could do for 
them. Cheap pine and fir have been painted and 
polished in an effort to obtain mahogany and 
weathered-oak effects, but the painters and var- 
nishers have been rushed, and the results re- 
semble gaudy Coney Island booths of former 
years.” 


Nevertheless, up to August, there had been 
but one business failure since the disaster, and 
that was of a whisky concern that was hit 
hard by the closing of the saloons. The de- 
lay in clearing away the débris of falling build- 
ings is explained by a correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Ledger as due to the action of in- 
surance companies in refusing permission to 
clear away the ruins, taking this course in 
order to delay the settlement of claims. By 
the first of last month, however, according to 
this correspondent, great progress was being 
made, several hundred car-loads of débris a 
day being taken out on the railways which 
have laid tracks in the burned district. 











VALPARAISO REPEATS SAN FRANCISCO’S STORY 





VALPARAISO BEFORE THE EARTHQUAKE 


Nearly every buildin 
the earthquake shocks. 
teenth and twentieth. 


in this Chilean city of about 150,000 inhabitants was either damaged or destroyed by 
t least eighty-two tremors, according to one despatch, were felt between August the six- 
The terrestrial movement in the city itself seems to have been distinctly rotary. The ground 


does not seem to have “heaved” as it did in San Francisco. 


ARTHQUAKES, the scientists tell 

q us, are a sign of planetary vitality. 

The moon has no earthquakes be- 

cause it is dead. When the earth 

becomes earthquakeless it also will be dead 
and uninhabitable. There is some comfort in 


this knowledge for those of us who do not live 
in San Francisco or Valparaiso. But the dwell- 
ers in those cities must have a rare philosoph- 
ical spirit if they can derive any comfort at 
this time from that knowledge. For Valparaiso 
is just now repeating, on a smaller scale, the 


experiences of San Francisco. In this, the 
principal seaport of Chile, a city about one- 
half as large as San Francisco, a large number 
of buildings were shaken down on the evening 
of August 16. Fire followed the earthquake, 
but the damage inflicted by it was far less than 
in San Francisco, because most of the build- 
ings in the Chilean city are constructed of 
adobe with Spanish tiles, frame buildings be- 
ing an exception. The burnt city dreads the 
fire. Valparaiso was nearly destroyed eighty- 
four years ago by earthquake and fire, and has 
had ample experience of a similar sort since. 
The whole Andean region seems to have been 
affected by the recent quake and numerous 
smaller cities are reported as destroyed. San- 
tiago, the second largest seaport in Chile, was 
also considerably shaken, and a number of lives 
were lost there. It will be weeks before the 
extent of the damage can be measured. 


AKE a globe, and, starting with San Fran- 
ciso, a great circle can be traced that will 
pass through Chile, Japan and the East Indies. 


In a zone following the line of this great cir- 
cle, 41 per cent. of all the earthquake shocks 
recorded have taken place. On another zone, 
following the general lines of a great circle 
and passing through the West Indies, the 
Mediterranean, the Himalaya and Caucasus 
mountains, 53 per cent. of the earthquakes re- 
corded have taken place. Outside these two 
zones, but 6 per cent. of the recorded earth- 
quakes, most of them slight, have occurred. 
Along the line of these two great circles, ac- 
cording to Professor Tarr, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, the mountains are still rising, because of 
the shrinking of the earth, and readjustments 
of the earth’s crust are rendered inevitable. 
The rising of the mountains is, he says, “proved 
conclusively” by geological evidence, and in 
these two zones lie also the great majority of 
the active volcanoes. It is a serial story, there- 
fore, which Nature seems to be giving us in 
San Francisco and Valparaiso, the next chap- 
ter of which may be looked for usually along 
the lines of one of these two ominous great cir- 
cles. If the knowledge of earthquakes and 
their causes is yet in a very tentative condition, 
yet science has some triumphs to which to 
point. Six thousand miles away from Valpa- 
raiso, in London, this recent earthquake reg- 
istered itself on the seismograph so effectively 
that the scientists in charge could not only 
measure the intensity, but the distance away. 
They at once took a globe and located the cen- 
ter of the disturbance on the western coast of 
South America. Two days later came the news 
from Valparaiso. The seismograph has be- 
come a speedier messenger than the telegraph. 














Persons in the Foreground 


“THE APOSTLE OF SOCIAL DISCONTENT” 


NCE in a while the New York Sun 

indulges in the utterance of a 

Delphic oracle, or something that 

reads like one. Its latest attempt 
is to this effect: 

The next governor of New York State will 
be a Democrat, and the next Democratic gov- 
ernor will become President. 

There are people with bad forgetteries who 
scout The Sun’s prophetic abilities; but this 
prophecy is receiving marked attention, ‘and 
the question it elicits almost invariably is: 
Does The Sun.mean Hearst? 

For William Randolph Hearst, who still 
claims to have been elected mayor of New 
York City, is making, through his Independ- 
ence League, a canvass for the gubernatorial 


MISS MILLICENT WILSON THAT-WAS 


Since her marriage to William R. Hearst, and especially 
since the birth of their son, that gentieman’s habits, it is 
said, have greatly improved and his views of life have be- 
come more serious. 


nomination that has attracted attention 
throughout the country and is sending cold 
shivers down the spines of many conservative 
Democrats. 

Hearst is now a man of forty-three, and one 
of the least known, in his personality, of any 
man in public life. “Hearst is an enigma,” one 
politician is quoted as saying to another in the 
mayoralty campaign. “No,” was the reply, 
“Hearst is not an enigma; he is a myth.” 
When he was elected to Congress, it was sup- 
posed that this mythical person would reveal 
himself. He has now served two terms and 
his appearance on the floor of the House of 
Representatives is almost as rare an occurrence 
as the appearance of Timothy Sullivan the Big, 
and he was present at the late session, so they 
say, less than two hours in all. 

For years Mr. James Creelman, now editor 
of Pearson’s Magazine, was one of Hearst’s 
newspaper lieutenants. In the September 
number of his magazine, Mr. Creelman gives 
the first intimate sketch of Hearst that we 
have seen with a stamp of authoritativeness up- 
on it. Born in 1863, Hearst was educated in 
the public schools of San Francisco and in 
Harvard. “He had an incurable levity, a 
feverish love for pranks,” we are told, and as 
the result of a practical joke he was suspended 
from Harvard. He had had some experience 
before this happened as business manager of 
the Harvard Lampoon, and when he went back 
home, “shy, gentle and smiling as ever,” he 
informed his father that he wanted the San 
Francisco Examiner turned over to him. The 
paper had been taken over by Senator Hearst 
for a bad debt, and he regarded it as “a sure 
loser,” a better property to give to an enemy 
than to his son. But young Hearst got it 
and made it vividly “yellow” at once. The 
work fascinated him, and from that beginning 
he has gone on to secure his present string of 
eight dailies, with a combined circulation of 
two millions, representing an investment of 
twelve million dollars, and paying a profit, ac- 
cording to Mr. Creelman, of one million dollars 
yearly. In addition he now owns The Cosmo- 
politan Magazine, Hearst's Home and Ameri- 
can Farm, and Motor. There are 4,000 per- 
sons on his payrolls and he has something like 
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5,000 correspondents- who write on space 
rates. On one point Mr. Creelman is in error. 
“The highest salary paid by Mr. Hearst,” he 
writes, “is $52,000.” Mr. Brisbane, according 
to authority we consider unimpeachable, has 

yw a contract with Mr. Hearst for a salary 

f $100,000 a year. 

Here is Mr. Creelman’s sketchof Mr. Hearst’s 

rsonal appearance: 


“Mr. Hearst is a very tall man. His shoulders 
re wide and his limbs long and powerful. His 
ice is as unwrinkled and his skin as fine as 
hat of a young girl. The nose is very long and 
ery straight. 

“The mouth is small, a curious mouth, which 

ughs nervously and then suddenly contracts, as 

‘its owner were reluctant to reveal himself. The 

rehead is broad and high. The eyes are ot a 
-ingular shade of blue, eyes that smile and grow 
cold, almost shy, by turns. The jaws are heavy 

nd ominous. 

“His hands are big, strong, white and flexible, 
the hands of a creator, constructor, artist. He has 
a nervous way of tapping a steady tattoo with his 
fingers while he talks. His feet sometimes join in 

little jigging movement, wholly unconscious. | 

“Whatever the innate nature of this astonishing 
an may be there is no trace in his personality 
f the indecent ruffianism that has been attributed 
to him by his enemies. In speech and person and 
manner he is all softness and refinement; so much 

o that, but for his stalwart frame and fighting 


aws, he would suggest effeminacy. He has the 
ubtle, hypnotic smile of a woman. bs ois 

“It might be supposed that Mr. Hearst lives in 
a state of perpetual excitement. The truth is that 
he is the most placid of humans and finds plenty 


of time to play. It is hard to believe that this 
smooth-faced, soft-spoken and tranquil young man 
of forty-three years who idles in the restaurants, 
lolls amiably in automobiles, and generally studies 
the American people from the standpoint of the 
vaudeville theater, is the master-mind of a move- 
ment that keeps a large part of the nation in an 


uproar. 
“In the midst of a great tumult stirred up by the 


Hearst papers, a friend called on Mr. Hearst. He 
found the editor stretched on a bed beside his in- 
fant son, holding a milk bottle, at which the child 
tugged vigorously. Now and then the baby would 
utter a loud squall, whereat Mr. Hearst would 
kick up his heels delightedly, and cry, “Uxtry! 
Uxtry! Uxtry edition!” 

Mr. Creelman adds his testimony to that of 
others, to the effect that Mr. Hearst is not a 
vain and incompetent rich man managed by a 
band of clever employees. “There is no keener 
mind or stronger will in the country,” asserts 
Creelman; he is “the real master, the inspira- 
tion and the administrative genius of his sys- 
tem of newspapers and political agencies.” 

Arthur Brisbane, the editor of The Evening 
Tournal, spoke before the Presbyterian Min- 
isters’ Association of this city, in October of 
last year, on “The Newspaper and Religion,” 


000. 


and after the address answered a number of 
pointed questions about his chief. One of 
them was whether it is true, as has been 
charged, “that Hearst is a debauchee of a pe- 
culiarly depraved type.” Mr. Brisbane’s an- 
sSwer was: 

“I know that this charge has been widely cir- 
culated. But | lived in the same house with Mr. 
Hearst for three years, and I know of nothing 
whatever to support it. He is a man who never 
drinks, who works hard every day until two or 
three o’clock in the morning. He is a big, strap- 
ping fellow, a man of domestic habits, and his 
little boy is a marvel of health and vigor.” 

Mr. Hearst’s career in Congress has been 
severely criticized, chiefly on the ground of his 
abundant absence from the The 
Washington correspondent of the New York 
Times endeavors to explain if not to justify 
his career. Hearst is in Congress, we are told, 
as an apostle of social discontent. He does not 
care to attend the sessions except when some- 
thing bearing on his own definite line of policy 
is involved. “He was on hand when labor 
bills were up; any chance to advance his so- 
cialistic principles did not find him idle.” But 
he takes an active part only in those things 
wherein he may lead. His position in the 


sessions. 


WilirE OF A SENATOR—MOTHER OF A WOULD-LBE 
GOVERNOR 

Miss Phebe Apperson was a school-teacher before she 

married George F. Hearst, who became a multi-millionaire 


and United States Senator leaving a fortune of $17,00 
. . bd . * , o,- 
She is greatly interested in kindergarten oa 


. 
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House, aside from his captaincy of what is 
known as “the Hearst brigade,” consisting of 
about a dozen members, is one of isolation and 
aloofness. “He is not a mixer, and the ma- 
jority of Democrats were as aloof from him 
as he from them.” Whenever he made a fight 
for one of his measures on the floor, “the 
Democratic party in the House was smitten 
and frozen with a torpidity like that of the 
Sleeping Beauty’s court, as if Hearst had been 
a political fairy godmother weaving a spell of 
lethargy; and on their motionless ranks there 
sat a silence so ostentatious that it was fairly 
blatant.” 


In committee-room work, however, this cor- 
respondent tells us, Mr. Hearst has been 
much more attentive to his political duties. He 
is on the Labor Committee and has taken great 
interest in those measures—the eight-hour, 
convict labor and anti-injunction bills—the 
failure of which has sent the Federation of 
Labor into the political arena this year. A 
picture is presented to us of Mr. Hearst trying 
to add the eight-hour bill as a rider to the 
naval appropriation bill in 1904: 
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“Mr. Hearst surprised everybody by coming in, 
and there was the usual craning of necks in the 
gallery and the usual ostentatious indifference on 
the floor. Then began one of the strangest ‘scenes 
ever witnessed in Congress, and one absolutely 
without precedent. Without uttering a word ex- 
cept in a whisper; sitting on the small of his back 
with one long knee in the air, and apparently 
having nothing to do with the debate, for three- 
quarters of an hour he kept the House in a tur- 
moil. He issued assignments to his followers as 
if he were issuing them to his reporters in his 
newspaper Office, first to one and then to another ; 
only instead of assignments to write ‘stories,’ they 
were assignments to offer amendments, make 
speeches or rise to parliamentary points. 

“The old-line Democrats looked on silently at 
the curious scene. The members of ‘the Hearst 
brigade’ would come over to their chief one after 
another and get their assignments. Immediately 
afterwards the man assigned to the work would 
arise and throw a new bomb into the Republican 
side. All this time the chief never changed his 
position except once when he walked around to 
give an assignment personally to Mr. Livernash 
—who was formerly a reporter on Mr. Hearst’s 
San Francisco paper. Throughout the fight un- 
versed and unsophisticated tourists in the gal- 
leries never suspected that the silent man sitting 
crouched in his chair had anything to do with the 
fight; much less that he was the head ‘centre 
of it. 





THE CHICAGO GIRL WHO REIGNED IN THE EMPIRE OF 
THE MOGULS 


Samy] YING when only a little past thirty, 

, wv 1 yet rounding out nearly seven years 
7 of pomp as the wife of the Viceroy 
F} of India. Lady Curzon of Kelle- 
ston had well-nigh ceased to live in the memory 
of Americans as the Miss Mary Victoria Leiter 
that was—the heiress who married plain Mr. 
George Nathaniel Curzon in 1895. Miss Lei- 
ter, the Chicago girl whose family had made 
and lost so much in “corners” of one kind and 
another, had been metamorphosed by wedlock 
into the queen of a palace at Calcutta and of 
a viceregal bungalow at Simla. Seated in a 
silver howdah upon saddle cloths of gold stars 
on an enormous tusker elephant lent by the 
Maharaja of Bulrampur, she had regularly out- 
shone all the princes of India at every Dur- 
bar. She never seemed to have lost the Chi- 
cago spirit. Her motto was always “I will!” 
To imply a connection between this well-known 
fact and that iciness of intercourse which 
marked her relations with other American girls 
whose husbands also happened to be lords were 
to consider too curiously, perhaps. It is mat- 


ter of society gossip in London that American 
heiresses who marry “rank” do not always 
blend harmoniously in the new sphere. And 
Lady Curzon possessed what Lord Macaulay 
has termed anfractuosities of disposition. But 
she was very, very lovely in white satin. 

It did seem as if the last few years of her 
life had been arranged for her by the malignant 
gods. Her father had died in the June of 1904. 
She was in mourning much of the time there- 
after. She had lost a considerable fraction of 
her private fortune. She had lost favor in a 
certain smart set supposed to be powerful offi- 
cially in London. Worse than all, she lost her 
health. The illness that carried her off a few 
weeks since dated almost from the birth of the 
youngest of her three daughters. The eldest 
of these is now over ten, the next is eight and 
the youngest is in her third year, having been 
born in London early in 1904. Lady Curzon 
was never in perfect health after the birth of 
this child, to which the Queen of England 
stood sponsor. For a time her long and seri- 
ous illness threatened to terminate fatally in 
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the year of her father’s 
death. - Lord Curzon, 
back in England after 
the expiration of his 
term of office as Vice- 
roy, had just been reap- 
inted to that exalted 
lignity. But he de- 
ferred his departure for 
cutta again and 
again. In the end he 
id to go to India with- 
uit his wife. 
Lord Curzon has 
‘en pronounced the 
ast likable and the 
ost brilliant of vice-~ 
‘oys. His wife sacri- 
iced herself to the 
ialities that made him 
o. She was too blind- 
y devoted to his inter- 
ests, too much in love 
with him, indeed, to see 
lings from any point 
view but his. She 
ok no pains to concili- 
te his foes because, as 
she appears to have be- 
lieved, being his foes, 
they were wrong. Lord 
Curzon quarreled with 


bin adel et 


Lord Kitchener out in Photograph by Underwood Underwood, N. Y. 
ON HER WEDDING MORN 


Miss Mary Victoria Leiter was worth, according to 
the calculations of those who profess to know, some- 
thing like three million dollars on the day of her 
¥ orge Nathaniel Curzon, who is 
here shown as a mere private secretary to Lord Salis- 
bury. Mr. Curzon was made Lord Curzon of Kedle- 
ston and Viceroy of India a short time after his 
union with the American heiress. 


India and matters were 
not mended from the 
wife’s point of view by 
the fact that Lord 
Kitchener is a woman- 
hater. But the real 
woman in the case, 
whisper the gossips who take note of these 
things, was in London all the time. She was 
a duchess, or so the story runs. She, too, 
had come from America. She, too, had mil- 
lions. She, too, had a husband with ambitions 
along lines parallel to the ambitions of Lord 
Curzon. But the lady in London belonged 
to an American family with a traditional dis- 
dain for Chicago birth. Where Lady Curzon’s 
motto was “I will!” the other’s was “I won’t!” 
Some curious gossip might be retailed on the 
subject of the feud. 

Lord Curzon threw up his viceroyalty last 
year, not, to be sure, in a pet—he is too con- 
scientious to act from purely personal motives 
—but because he was not supported at home. 
Lord Kitchener won a triumph. The truth is, 
Say gossips, that Lady Curzon was struck at, 


marriage to Mr. 


too. She paid the pen- 
alty of hailing from 
Chicago. The turn of 
a hand would have won 
Lord Curzon the per- 
sonal support for want 
of which his career suf- 
fered its great rupture 
of continuity. That 
duchess in London pre- 
vented the right thing 
from being said or done 
at a psychological mo- 
ment. Lady Curzon’s 
existence ever since has 
been described by one 
who knew her as a 
single-handed struggle 
with death. 

The direct and level 
glance of her eyes was 
in harmony with a cer- 
tain severity of mien 
rarely laid aside by 
Lady Curzon. Hers 
was not the playful, 
pouting type of beauty. 
The chin was too long, 
too firm. The mouth, 
which no _ admirer 
considered particularly 
small, was absolutely 
straight, the lips thin, 
often compressed. She 
had that tendency to 
prominence of cheek- 
bone and the long oval 
face which some physi- 
ognomists associate with 
poetical dreaminess of 
nature and some with the symptoms of physical 
infirmity. Lady Curzon had both. But no one 
ever denied the exquisite distinction of her 
appearance, the perfect taste combined with 
barbaric gorgeousness—for she could thus 
blend impossibles—that characterized her cos- 
tume in the ancient empire of the Moguls. 
During her residence in India her name would 
certainly have appeared on any accurate list 
of the world’s best dressed women. Mr. Will- 
iam Eleroy Curtis, in his recent work on India, 
has told us how Lady Curzon, as wife of the 
Viceroy, would wear nothing but Indian stuffs. 
It was one of the innumerable forms assumed 
by her devotion to her husband and his devo- 
tion to India. She made herself, says Mr. 
Curtis, an invaluable commercial agent for the 
manufacturers of the higher class of mative 
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From stercograph’ copy right by Underwood & Underwced, N. Y. 
AT THE ZENITH OF HER CAREER 
Lely Curzon is represented here on the terrace of her 
oO 


bungalow in Cashmere, India, arrayed in a costume made 
entirely of native stufts. Her ladyship kept eleven dress- 
makers constantly employed on the hundreds of dresses 
worn by her in the course of each year. It is said of 
Lady Curzon that she never used a pair of gloves the 
second time or wore the same dress twice. This is not 
strict fact, although her wardrobe filled thirty-nine trunks 
on her return to England from India. 


fabrics. She made many of them fashionable 
in Calcutta and Simla. Inaccessible as she was 
to the mob of millionaires from America, she 
always had leisure enough to place orders to 
Indian silk weavers even when those orders 
came to her from perfect strangers. She kept 
several of the best artists in India busy in this 
way. 

As Lady Curzon grew familiar with her 
pompous environment she seemed to develop a 
passion for ceremonial. Her Indian life was 
at the end one uninterrupted pageant. The so- 
cial functions became parades of titled beings 
in flamboyant garments to the blare of trum- 
pets. She glided from the portals of the palace 
with escorts of giant warriors of the Sikh 
tribe, who, as Mr. Curtis explains in his book,* 





*Movean Inpia. By William Eleroy Curtis. Fleming H. 
Revelle Company. 
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wear dazzling uniforms of red, turbans as big 
as bushel baskets and devices as amazing as the 
fierceness of their faces. 

Lady Curzon managed her housekeeping 
with the aid of a comptroller-general who had 
150 domestic servants under him, not to men- 
tion the s*able of forty horses. The number of 
her ladies-in-waiting was legion in recent 
years, while her secretaries and maids-of-honor 
outnumbered those of the Queen in London. 
The Chicago girl marched in pale aloofness 
through the spectacular impressiveness of her 
environments as steadily as if she were a comet 
sweeping along the Milky Way. 

An invitation to one of Lady Curzon’s re- 
ceptions was an event in any life. Peers 
prized the honor. Chicago speculators—when 
they ever got as far as India—aspired to it 
with the desire of the night for the morning 
But the wife of the Viceroy taught people their 
places. There was a big book at Calcutta in 
Lady Curzon’s day, wherein transient visitors 
were privileged to write their names, their 
home addresses, their occupations, the time 
they expected to stay and the place at which 
they might be stopping. From these lists, as 
we learn from Mr. Curttis’s volume, the invita 
tions were made out—provided the stranger in 
town had already been presented by some per- 
son of importance well known at court. For it 
was always a “court” to Lady Curzon. 

The lucky wights with invitations had to 
arrive by nine, when the ladies were separated 
from their escorts and paraded through colon- 
naded corridors to the gracious presence. 
There she sat, high on a throne, canopied in 
gold, bejeweled, beautiful. Only to pass be- 
fore such loveliness and do it homage with rev- 
erential obeisances was heaven. On either side 
were the princely descendants of the heroes 
of all the Sanskrit epics, standing in mute wor- 
ship of the luminary unextinguished by their 
own united brilliance and the blaze of lights 
in every corner of the vast audience hall. And 
there was always the glorious possibility of 
being noticed, of seeing those inscrutable lips 
of Lady Curzon’s parted in a smile of recog- 
nition. For she seemed usually frozen forever 
in the same pose. It was not possible, even 
with that flaming and eye-compelling back- 
ground, to see anything but the one wonderful 
woman. Nor, now that she is gone, can one 
think her out of the picture any more than one 
can think away the notion that there is a some- 
thing in life besides pomp and that Lady Cur- 
zon missed it. 
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Courtesy of the John Lane Company, N. Y. 


THE HOME OF PRESIDENT DIAZ WHEN HE FARMED FOR A LIVING 


It is situated in the ancient Aztec town of Tlalcotalpam and is the memorial of a period of great happiness in 
the life of the maker of Mexico. In the closed door at the left farmer Diaz was wont to sit of an evening smoking 
cigarettes (he no longer smokes) and twanging his guitar. It was the one period of his life when, as he pathetic- 
ally expresses it himself, he could sleep whenever ‘he was tired. 


THE MAKER OF 


LAD in a blue serge suit and romp- 


ing with his grandchildren, Porfirio . 


Diaz, serving his seventh term as 
President of the Mexican Republic, 
suggests anything but the Oliver Cromwell of 
the New World. But his career has been not 


MODERN MEXICO 


unlike that of the Lord Protector. Diaz and 
Cromwell each overthrew a monarch. Diaz 
and Cromwell were gentlemen farmers of com- 
paratively humble origin. Neither Diaz nor 
Cromwell began his public career until after 
having attained ripe maturity—about the age 





Courtesy of the John Lane Company, N. Y. 





THE OYSTER BAY OF MEXICO’S MAN OF DESTINY 


It is known as Chapultepec Castle, and during the summer months President Diaz lives here almost in retire- 


ment with his wife. 


here are occasional social gatherings at which the President’s wife dispenses tea and cake. 


Chapultepec has been an abode of Mexico’s rulers since the time of Montezuma. 
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Courtesy of the John Lare Company, N. Y. 
THE FIRST LADY OF THE LAND IN MEXICO 


Madame Diaz is one of three ladies of Spanish birth 
famous throughout Mexico as the greatest beauties of a 
generation noted for its feminine loveliness. 


-of forty-six. Here the parallel ends. Diaz 
dreads conveying the idea that he is royal 
or the sovereign of the commonwealth. Even 
when elected President for the second time 
he avoided all show. He did not wish the peo- 
ple to suppose he was tending toward self- 
aggrandizement or wished to copy royalty in 
any way. He would not even let his coachman 
wear livery at first. That coachman was an 
Englishman, but on the box he appeared in a 
Mexican costume and a big black felt som- 
brero hat. Not until many years had elapsed 
did the President put his servants into livery 
and have a second man on the box. To-day 


the coachman wears small cockades of the 
republican colors. That is as far as Diaz ha: 
gone in the way of public ostentation of a 
personal kind. Moreover, he is not a rich man. 

In giving us these particulars, Mrs. Alec 
Tweedie, in an elaborate study of the maker oi 
modern Mexico, which has just appeared,* is 
enabled from her intimate acquaintance with 
her illustrious subject to go much into detail 
She shows us the daily life of the President as 
it has never been revealed before. 

He is the simplest of men in his tastes, evi- 
dently. He rarely touches wine, which he gave 
up at a time when he was prone to headaches, 
and he never even smokes nowadays—a re- 
markable thing for a Mexican. The adjectives 
associated with his personality by Mrs. Twee- 
die are “calm,” “reserved,” “determined,” and 
“strong.” The great love of his life is for 
children, and if they happen to be his own 
grandchildren he becomes playful and merry, 
not in the least suggestive of the fact that he 
is half-way between seventy and eighty. It 
is only because he is so old, he declares, that 
he does not set about the study of English, a 
language he deeply regrets that he cannot 
speak. His children and grandchildren are 
familiar with it, much to the President’s sat- 
isfaction. It will facilitate their getting on in 


* the world, as he puts it, and is the more a ne- 


cessity inasmuch as the maker of modern Mex- 
ico has never indulged in nepotism. His only 
son, Captain Porfirio Diaz, born in 1872, al- 
though the holder of a commission in the army, 
makes his own way in the world as chief en- 
gineer to a great construction company. There 
are two Diaz daughters, Luz, married to a very 
rich man, and Amada, the wife of a Mexican 
capitalist. But President Diaz has refrained 
from magnifying their position as his children, 
for to be the founder of a dynasty has never 
been his aim. There are several grandchil- 
dren, two of them bearing the President's 
name, but the general has never shown the 
least indication of a tendency to raise them to 
high positions in the state. 

General Diaz‘is always an early riser. By 
six in the morning he is generally dressed. He 
takes a cup of coffee and begins his day by 
opening the mail. This is at his private resi- 
dence in the capital, for his official home is 
used by him for state functions only. The 
general’s rule is to open his letters himself 
and make note of the replies. At nine every 
morning his carriage is ready and off he goes 
to the official residence of the Mexican Presi- 


*Tue Maker or Mopern Mexico, Porrirto Draz. By 


Mrs. Alec Tweedie. John Lane Company. 
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dent—the Palace, as it is called. Here his rooms 
are close to the great Zocolo, from which hun- 
dreds, almost thousands, of electric cars arrive 
nd depart daily. The Palace is surrounded 
by soldiers. Driving into the yard, the gen- 
ral is met by the governor of the palace and 
by the military chief-of-staff, besides two 
juerries for the week. These last take that 
duty by rotation. 
Upstairs lightly runs the President, for those 
eventy-six years of his do not trouble him. 
le rarely uses the elevator. From nine te 
ne o'clock every day he transacts business of 
tate. Each member of the cabinet has two 
udiences weekly, and some have three. Be- 
ween the cabinet audiences Diaz sometimes 
ees private individuals. At about ten o’clock 
strawberries or fruit of some kind are brought 
n, and the President allows himself a few 
noments’ leisure. Otherwise, an unceasing 
‘tream of business goes on from nine until one 
\t that hour, or as soon afterward as he car 
xet away, a little coupé, with a pair of hand- 
some horses, two men in dark-green livery, 
with red, white and green republican cockades, 
emerge from the inner court and off home 
xoes the general to his dinner. By that time 


he has been working for six or seven hours. 
This midday meal is a very simple affair, for 


the home life of Diaz is very home-like. More 
often than not he and his wife dine quite alone, 
or at most with some members of the Diaz family. 

Three days a week the President goes back 
to the Palace at about half-past three and re- 
mains there until seven, at the disposition of 
anyone and everyone who wishes to see him. 
There he sits alone. Quite unattended, the 
President sees his countrymen and personally 
hears their grievances. A list is submitted to 
him, generally of sixty or seventy names. Diaz 
picks from the list the names he prefers to have 
precedence and then the millionaire and the 
Indian native are seen in turn. On his table 
are lettered stamp pads headed with the names 
of the respective departments of state, and 
while the visitor explains himself Diaz makes 
notes under the name of the department to 
which the subject applies. Diaz then promises 
a reply within a certain time unless an imme- 
diate decision is taken, which not infrequently 
happens. 

It is a strange sight, that procession waiting 
for an audience with Diaz—the frock-coated, 
silk-hatted German capitalist, the unconven- 
tional American mining engineer, the London 
company promoter, the boy from the ranch in 
cowboy clothes and pistol in his belt, or the 
Indian squaw with her baby tied on her back. 


Courtesy of the John_Lane Company, New York. 
SERVING HIS SEVENTH TERM AS MEXICO’S 
PRESIDENT 


Gen. Porfirio Diaz is seventy-six; he gets up at six o’clock 
every morning, he runs upstairs like a boy, has splendid 
sight, and is something of an athlete. 


Diaz sees them all and decides their petitions 
very often on the spot. The extraordinary ap- 
pearance of some of the rough characters, who 
thus gain admittance to the President’s audi- 
ence room prompted Mrs. Alec Tweedie to ask 
him once if he had a pistol in his pocket. 

Diaz laughed. 

“Pistol!” he said. “No. I have not had 
such a thing in my hand for years.” 

It is this direct contact with the people that 
keeps Diaz in touch with his country in a per- 
sonal sense. No bureaucrats intervene, no 
secretaries bar the way. Every man and every 
woman who wishes to see Diaz can see him 
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and see him alone—Diaz makes a point of 
that—regardless of the absurd or impossible 
character of the business to be laid before the 
President. 

‘Madame Diaz is a second wife. The pair 
have been wedded nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, she being the daughter of a distinguished 
lawyer, Don Manuel Romero Rubio. The edu- 
cation of Carmen Diaz is advanced, according 
to Spanish standards. She is a linguist, pro- 
ficient in the accomplishments of the well-born 
Spanish woman, withal a good housekeeper, 
and.a number of years her husband’s junior. 
The President’s three children are by the first 
marriage and they are not much younger than 
their,stepmother. For some score of years the 
general and his second wife have lived happily 
at Cadena, the unofficial residence in Mexico 
City. In the summer it has been their wont 
to move out to the Castle of Chapultepec, which 
is the President’s official summer residence. 
The view from this rustic home is magnificent, 
and on the balcony at evening Madame Diaz 
disgi€nses tea and cakes to her guests, while the 


THE GREATEST 
F it is success to live ninety years on 

earth to earn the title of “the king 

of puts and calls,” then Russell Sage 

was successful. He was probably 

the greatest individual money-lender in the 
world. He had, it is estimated, as much as 
twenty-seven million dollars out at one time on 
“call loans” in Wall Street, and he never made 
a business failure. Everything was subordi- 
nated to pecuniary considerations. After ter- 
minating, fifty years ago, a rather promising 
political career, he never participated to a 
notable extent in any civic or philanthropic 
movement. He did not patronize the fine arts. 
He did not care for any of the luxuries that 
wealth brings. He got none of the pleasure 
money can give except the pleasure of posses- 
sion and the consciousness of financial power. 
That was what he lived for, and when a man 
gets what he wants in this world, and keeps it 
to the end, he is adjudged successful. Here, 
in brief, is the adverse judgment which the 
world has formed of the man, as expressed in 
an editorial in the New York Evening Post: 


“Every country village has its keen money- 
lender, ready to screw the last cent from his 
neighbors, on mortgage or note. Russell Sage 
was this village skin-flint writ large. He op- 
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President occupies a chair near her. Madame 
Diaz has a quiet and refined dignity; she is 
tall and dark and with her two beautiful sis- 
ters she makes up the domestic circle at Cha- 
pultepec. There seems no doubt that Madame 
Diaz has been of inestimable aid to her hus- 
band in his official career. She is a woman of 
immense tact, sedulous in distracting the Presi- 
dent’s mind from the cares of office and unob- 
trusive in easing the strain of his advanced 
years. She is socially a great contrast to the 
husband, being well born and well educated, 
whereas Diaz is the son of a man who kept an 
inn, while the President’s mother was of even 
humbler rank in life. The youth of Porfirio 
was spent in hard work and he had little school- 
ing. But he is not illiterate, as some biogra- 
phers have asserted, while the story that he 
married by proxy in early life is without foun- 
dation. The first wife of Diaz was Delfina 
Ortega y Reyes, and her loss left him with 
three young children to whom his second wife 
has been, as far as the nature of the case per- 
mitted, a true mother. 


MONEY-LENDERS 


erated in the market of the continent; but the 
magnitude of the enterprises in which he shared 
did not expand his mind or quicken his sense of 
responsibility. From the individual in his grip 
he relentlessly exacted the pound of flesh; and he 
never made even a pretence of reparation in the 
form of public benefactions. Ile wanted money; 
he got it; he kept it.” 

He was not a type of the rich man of to-day; 
he belonged to a class that has been growing 
more and more rare. And when contrasted 
with some of the rich men of a more modern 
type—with Schwab and Corey, for instance— 
there is much to be said in Sage’s favor. 

He began poor, the youngest of six children. 
Just before his birth, his father, discouraged 
with his prospects in Connecticut, started to 
move West. That was in 1816, when “moving 
West” meant an ox-team and an emigrant 
wagon. He had reached Sconondoah, N. Y.., 
on the way to Michigan, when Russell put in 
an appearance. That caused a delay, during 
which the head of the family looked around 
and concluded that the neighborhood suited 
him. He settled down, staying two years, then 
moving into Oneida County. Russell’s boyhood 
was spent on a farm “doing chores” and going 
to the district school in the winter. When 
twelve he became an errand boy in his brother’s 








Photograph by Vander Weyde, N. Y. 


“THE KING OF PUTS AND CALLS” 


The late Russell Sage renounced a brilliant political career to become the greatest individual money-lender of his 
age. It was he who named Millard Fillmore for Vice-President 


» the death of Zachary Taylor making Fillmore 


President. “If I had to live the last sixty years of my life over again,” said Sage shortly before his death, “I 


would make practically no change.’ 
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grocery. He joined a debating society, read 
useful books, and saved money out of his wages 
of four dollars a month. When he reached 
voting age, he had acquired quite a tidy little 
sum and was taken into partnership by another 
trother in the retail grocery business in Troy, 
the sale of “wet goods” being a not unimpor- 
tant part of the business. But that was in 1837, 
when preachers and everybody else drank and 
“temperance movements” had hardly begun. 
Two years later he bought out his brother’s in- 
terest, and a little later sold out at a consider- 
able profit, just as the temperance sentiment 
was making itself felt. He went at once into 
partnership with John P. Bates in-the whole- 
sale grocery business. When twenty-five years 
of age Russell Sage had already acquired 
$75,000, exclusive of his business interest, and 
was a man of excellent financial reputation and 
of considerable political influence in the Whig 
party. When he was twenty-six he was able to 
buy out his partner for $150,000, and he never 
had another business partner. 

He became politically active.. Elected treas- 
urer of Rensselaer County, he straightened out 
the badly muddled accounts of the office and 
for several years administered affairs to the 
general satisfaction of the community. As a 
delegate to the Whig National Convention in 
1848 he played an important part in the nomi- 
nation of Zachary Taylor, though Henry Clay 
was his first choice; and it was he who picked 
out Millard Fillmore for Vice-President. Nat- 
urally he had influence with the administra- 
tion when the Whig ticket was elected, and he 
was chosen by Thurlow Weed as an emissary 
to Taylor to bring about a reconciliation be- 
tween the President and Senator Seward. In 
1850 Sage was nominated for Congress and 
defeated. Two years later he was elected, and 
two years later still re-elected. The preserva- 
tion of Washington’s Mount Vernon house by 
the Government was due to his initiative, and 
he was an active member of the Ways and 
Means Committee. He was an excellent parlia- 
mentarian, and from the first participated in 
debates on the floor of the House. He kept 
his business going, without diminution, but the 
panic of 1857 rendered it necessary for him to 
withdraw from politics and give business his 
undivided attention. In 1861 he was worth 
three-quarters of a million, and then he went 
into Wall Street, where he operated largely as 
a money-lender until his death. 

Some of the sayings in which Sage summed 
up his business experiences and his general ob- 
servations of life, are as follows: 

“T have always made it a rule of my life never 
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to invest in anything that I could not examine for 
myself.” 

“Wealth cannot become a burden unless it is 
foolishly invested. When you have your money 
in safe hands it cannot help being a comfort to 
you.” 


“Any man can earn a dollar, but it takes a wise 
man to use it. This has been my motto from the 
very start of my business career.” 

“T saved the first dollar I ever earned, and from 
that hour I have never been in debt to a human 
being for a cent that was not ready when due.” 

“There is no such thing as the money curse; a 
good man cannot have too much money.” 

“Fifty cents is enough for a straw hat; 
last two seasons.” 

“The tender care of a good wife is the finest 
thing in the world.” 

“T think the vacation habit is the outgrowth of 
abnormal or distorted business methods. I fail 
to see anything legitimate in it.’ 

“I fear the centralization of big industries in 

the hands of five or six men will prove a big mis- 
take. When half a dozen men control the busi- 
ness and financial policy of a great industry, a 
single error of judgment will plunge the whole 
nation into financial loss and ruin.’ 


His views of economy earned for him the 
title of miser, and the popular opinion of him 
is that he deserved the title. Henry Clews, 
the banker, who was a close friend of Sage’s, 
contradicts this. Says Mr. Clews: 


“Mr. Sage was not a mean man, nor was he a 
miser. His family was impecunious, and he was 
taught to save money early in life. Like other 
wealthy men who have been taught the value of 
economy, Mr. Sage began by saving his pennies, 
and the policy had become a part of his nature. 
He was always close and always placed his money 
where it would be most advantageous. His money 
was always kept in good working order. 

“He was an American and believed in his coun- 
try. I know how this broadened him. His close- 
ness did not interfere with the business of the 
country, and probably no one in the financial 
world caused more money to circulate than he did. 
He did not hoard his money and was always a 
free lender. 

“He had a horror of extravagance in any form. 
He said to me once: ‘If I want to ride a few 
blocks, why should I pay a couple of dollars for a 
cab when I can walk the distance and get the 
benefit of the exercise, or get in a car and ride 
the distance for five cents?’ 

“One day some years ago I was with Mr. Sage, 
when he called my attention to a pair of trousers 
which he wore. After I had given my opinion on 
the cut and good quality of the trousers, he con- 
fided to me that he had discarded the trousers 
about five years before because they were out of 
fashion. He said that he had carefully folded 
them and laid them away on a shelf in his closet. 
‘Now, you see,’ he said, ‘they have come in fashion 
again, and do you see that crease down the front 
of the legs? Well, I never had them pressed. 
They come that way from being laid away, and 
now they are the latest cut.’ ” 


He was a regular attendant at the Presby- 
terian Church at Far Rockaway, though not a 
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member. He was abstemious and reg- 
ular in all his habits, and lived “the 
simple life” outside of business hours. 

The most dramatic event in his life 
was the attempt of one Norcross to ex- 
tort a loan from him for one million 
dollars, and, failing in this, to kill him 
with a dynamite bomb. The story was 
told by Sage himself on the witness- 
stand: 


“I went out, and, looking through the 
little partition, I saw a young man sitting 
on the bench. He had a dark beard some- 
what pointed. ‘What is it you wish?’ I 
asked him. 

“He simply handed me a card on which 

was written ‘H. D. Wilson’ and said he was 
from Mr. Rockefeller. All this while I 
was on the inside of the partition and he 
stood outside looking intently at me. 
After I had glanced at the card he thrust 
in a typewritten paper. The words were 
‘I hold in this package ten pounds of 
dynamite, sufficient to blow this building 
and all its occupants to instant death. I 
demand from you $1,000,000. Unless I 
get it at once I will explode this dyna- 
mite and kill every person in the build- 
ing. 
“T knew at once he was a lunatic, be- 
cause any sane man knows that no man, 
however wealthy, has a million dollars 
in ready money about him. I thought of 
that and of what I should do. Could I 
gain time? That was the point. If I 
could parley with him I might save my- 
self and all the others in the building. I 
was cool and collected. I felt it was the 
time to keep my wits about me. I looked 
at the man and then began reading the 
paper again, and then I said: 

““T have an appointment here to meet a 
gentleman that I made yesterday. It will 
not take more than two minutes for me 
to attend to it. If you will wait. until then—— 

“Immediately the man interrupted me with the 
words, ‘I understand then that you refuse.’ At 
the same time he raised the valise in his right 
hand. His pose was dramatic. It was a terrible 
moment, and he made it more awful by saying, 
‘I have but to throw down this valise to kill every 
one in the building.’ When he spoke to me about 
refusing I answered: ‘Why, no, not at all. Do I 
look like a man who would say a thing and not 
intend to do it?’ 

“While we were having this talk Mr. Laidlaw 
came in. I opened the door in the partition for 
him. Right behind him crowded the madman. It 
was a relief to me to have Laidlaw come, but his 
presence did not do any good. The crank stood 
on the threshold. He was glaring at me. I had 
just finished my last sentence when the man raised 
the bag and dropped it. 

“It was miraculous that I was not killed. I 
was stunned, dazed, and when I recovered con- 
sciousness Mr. Laidlaw was lying across my 
knees.” 











PROBABLY THE WEALTHIEST WOMAN IN AMERICA 


Russell Sage, it is said, never made a better_bargain than 
when he secured the hand of Miss Margaret Olivia Slocum, 
of Syracuse, a direct descendant of the famous Miles Standish. 
She is affable, cultured and philanthropic, and by his will be- 
comes possessor of nearly all his fortune, approximating one 
hundred millions. 


The present Mrs. Sage, who now becomes 
one of the wealthiest women in the world, was 
Mr. Sage’s second wife. She was Miss Mar- 
garet Olivia Slocum, of Syracuse, and his 
friends assert that his marriage with her was 
the best of all the many good bargains he ever 
made. She is a graduate of the Emma Willard 
Seminary, of Troy, an institution to which she 
has given substantial aid. After graduation 
she taught school until ill-health forced her to 
desist. She is a direct descendant from the fa- 
mous Miles Standish, and she is much inter- 
ested in charitable work, Helen Gould being 
one of her intimate advisers. “She has seventy 
widows on her visiting list,” is one of the state- 
ments made of her. She is a discriminating 
reader, a good converser, dresses very simply, 
and is said to be of engaging personality. 
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TAITERARY critics and editorial writ- 
NH A ers on both sides of the Atlantic 

have lately been expressing, with 
surprising unanimity, the opinion 
that the modern novel has had its day and is 
destined to be superseded by some other lit- 
erary form. In view of the enormous circula- 
tion of fiction at the present time, this opinion 
is startling, to say the least. Several of the 
writers referred ‘to base their prophecy, par- 
adoxically enough, on the very universality 
of the novel’s appeal. Their argument might 
be summed up thus: Everybody, nowadays, 
tries not only to read novels, but to write them, 
and the result is that fiction is falling to a 
lower and lower estate. “Women,” says the 
author of an article in the London Daily Tele- 
graph, “are the great writers of novels at the 
present time, and apparently are the great con- 
sumers of them. . The triumph of the 
amateur, the universal conquest of the world 
by amateurishness, obviously tends to degrade 
the very conception of art.” 

The two most striking American utterances 
on this subject during recent weeks have been 
those of Louise Collier Willcox in The North 
American Review and of Norman Hapgood in 
Collier’s Weekly. The first-named writer 
speaks emphatically : 





“The main reflection to which one is brought 
by looking over modern novels is that the novel 
is a passing form; it has had its day and must 
cease. It has been overdone and cheapened until 
it is difficult to take even the finest novels with 
seriousness. ‘The external novel, the novel that 
lacks brooding and profundity of truth and force 
of emotion, is simply negligible; and the novel 
of mental process, in this age of tottering faiths 
and insecure philosophies, is apt to be too painful 
to convey the pleasure which should be given by 
a work of art.” 


Mr. Hapgood agrees that the novel’s “great- 
est vogue, relative to other reforms, apparently 
has passed.” Moreover, he adds, “there is now 
a demand for better novels than there was five 
years ago.” Referring to a physician’s recent 
argument that “the mind is weakened by ex- 
cess of stimulation in the newspapers,” Mr. 
Hapgood writes: 

“A similar charge can at least as plausibly be 


brought against addiction to novels to the exclu- 
sion of other literature. ‘The habit,’ said Cole- 


IS THE NOVEL BEING SUPERSEDED? 








ridge, ‘of receiving pleasure without any exertion 
of thought, by the mere excitement of curiosity 
and sensibility, may be justly ranked among the 
worst effects of habitua! novel-reading. The 
novel ‘prevents the pain of vacancy’ and leaves the 
soul ‘flat and exhausted, incapable of attending to 
her own concerns, and unfitted for the conversa- 
tion of more rational guests.’ Thackeray said 
that novels were sweets. Sweets have their place 
in a well-ordered diet, and women and children 
need more of them than men. There are differ- 
ences, however, even among sweets, and cheap 
green candy has seldom been of benefit to those 
by whom it is consumed.” 


Harper's Weckly also has emphatic views on 
this question. It thinks that America produces 
“the most trifling fiction in the whole world.” 


“Any one who makes it his pleasure or his 
business to follow the drift of our modern fiction 
must ask himself over and over again why the 
stream should continue to be so copious and so 
shallow; why our novels and tales are so meagre 
and so banal. One can read twenty novels, one 
after another, of the average output, and rise up 
guiltless of a new idea or emotion, unnourished 
by anything but a string of words and a few 
negligible situations. 

“If one turn from this and nick up a Russian 
novel, what a wealth of life files before us, what 
types of breathing, moving humanity, what chains 
of cause and effect, what a mass of reflection and 
suggestion, and what depth of conception! Again 
one turns and wonders why we, of all nations, 

are doomed to produce the most trifling fiction in 
the whole world. : 

“Novel-writing has degenerated and fallen to 
the same level as rag-time and chromos. 

Even now it is said that the publishers’ lists con- 
tain fewer novels than for many past years. Let 
us take heart, and hope the demand is dying out.” 


If, as is so widely affirmed, the novel is los- 
ing its hold, the question naturally arises, 
What is to take its place? To this question 
many answers have been given. The London 
Academy avers that “the best work nowadays 
is being done in biography, history, criticism 
and works that combine creation with compila- 
tion.” On the other hand, The Quarterly Re- 
view (London) registers its conviction that 
“the finest work of the prose imagination shows 
a drawing toward the compacter, less redun- 
dant, expression to be found in drama.” This 
view is substantially that of Prof. Brander 
Matthews, of Columbia University, whose re- 
cent contention that the novel “may have to 
face an acute rivalry of the drama in the first 
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“THE 


GLORIFICATION OF LABOR” 


A work colossal in its nature and conception, upon which Constantin Meunier was engaged at the time of his deat. 
The incompleted monument (as shown above) is now being exhibited in Berlin. 


half of the twentieth century” was noted 
in the May issue of CURRENT LITERATURE. But 
Professor Matthews is also deeply impressed 
by “the extraordinary expansion of the short- 
story” in our day, and hints that this may be 
the dominant literary form of the future. Writ- 
ing in Munsey’s Magazine (August), he says: 


“At the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
the drama was the dominating literary form. In 
the eighteenth century, the essay in its turn at- 
tracted the attention of almost every man of 
letters. In the ninetéenth century, the essay lost 
its popularity, just as the drama had lost its 
supremacy a hundred years earlier; and prose 
fiction, borrowing much from both of these prede- 


cessors, attained a universal vogue and insisted 
on recognition as the equal of the drama, which 
had formerly claimed an indisputable precedence. 
At the end of the nineteenth century no competent 
critic could deny that this had been the era of the 
novel; but even more indisputably has it been the 
era of the short-story. 

“Now, at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, there are signs that the drama is again alive 
in our literature, and that it is winning back ad- 
herents from the ranks of the novelists. But 
this rivalry of the drama, whatever effect it may 
have upon the novel, is not likely to interfere 
with the short-story, which, as we have seen, 
stands apart by itself. Probably there is no rash- 
ness in a prophecy that the short-story will flour- 
ish even more luxuriantly in the immediate future 
than it has flourished in the immediate past.” 





THE HEROIC SIDE 


HE genius of Rodin so overshadows 
contemporary European sculpture 


© that one is apt to lose sight of the 

€3 fact that there are other Titans in 
the “sor alae not as towering, indeed, as the 
creator of “The Gate of Hell,” but of a majes- 
tic stature and worthy of the best traditions of 


the sculptor’s art. Constantin Meunier, the 
Belgian artist, who died in the Spring of 1905, 
and whose achievement was reviewed at some 
length in these pages last September, possessed 
talents in some respects as original and sig- 
nificant as those of Rodin himself. When 
stricken by death he was in the midst of a 


OF MEUNIER’S ART 


great work which he intended to be the cul- 
mination of his career. This work, colossal in 
its nature and conception, was to be known as 
“The Glorification of Labor.” Ideally appro- 
priate as the masterpiece of an artist whose 
life was summed up in the word “labor,” and 
who lived and wrought in a country in which 
labor has a dominance possessed nowhere else 
in the Old World, it was destined to be a monu- 
ment to those obscure toilers who, in Meunier’s 
thought, are the builders of a civilization that 
despises and crushes them. 

Of the difficulties attending the creation of 
“The Glorification of Labor,” M. Gustave Van- 
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“THE OUTRAGED CHRIST” 


Pronounced one of the finest studies of the kind made 
in recent times. Meunier seems to sum up in this single 
figure all the wrongs of the lowly and oppressed. 


zype, a writer in the Parisian publication, 
L’ Art, has this to say: 


“The last years of the artist were of striking 
and even epic grandeur. He had exhibited the 
model of the great monument which was to be 
known as ‘The Glorification of Labor,’ and the 
work had been received with enthusiasm. The 
Belgian Government had been requested to make 
its realization possible, but political considerations 
caused the desire of the public officials to be set 
aside. Time passed. Meunier, however, did not 
wait for an official decision. He resolved to exe- 
cute the project on his own account. He knew 
that his days were numbered and felt that his 
strength was being undermined. Without the 
slightest idea of how the expense was to be de- 
frayed he set about the preparation of his clay 
figures and bas-reliefs, exhibiting each year one 
or two completed fragments. 

“When at the end of two years the government 
decided to purchase these fragments, not for 
erection as a complete monument, but for exhibi- 
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tion in a special hall of the new Brussels Museum, 
only two bas-reliefs remained unfinished.” 


The almost completed group has been lately 
taken to Berlin, together with other of Meu- 
nier’s works, and is at present attracting 
much attention in art circles. Though not 
arranged as originally planned by the artist, it 
is even in its present form a noble work. Meu- 
nier intended that it should form a cube, with 
four sides covered with bas-reliefs and the 
figure of “The Sower” on top as the dominat- 
ing feature. It was found that such an ar- 
rangement was not feasible for exhibition pur- 
poses. In the present grouping the bas-reliefs 
form a semi-circle with the statue of “The 
Sower” occupying the center. At each end of 
the semi-circle and at the points where the re- 
liefs meet on either side are “The Blacksmith,” 
“The Ancestor,” “The Miner” and “Fécon- 
dité.” 

Writing of the effect produced by Meunier’s 
heroic sculpture, as exhibited in Berlin, a cor- 
respondent of The International Studio (Lon- 
don and New York) says: 


“Meunier’s art finds its highest expression in 
the solemn tranquillity of his figures. This is 
what struck one when studying this nearly com- 
plete collection of his works. The better one 
knows him, the more one learns to appreciate just 
these simple, dignified figures, in which every- 
thing seems to be condensed. It is strange that 
they are not those which have established the 
fame of Meunier—not those which rank fore- 
most in the eyes of the public and critics alike. 
A subject which most deeply occupied the artist’s 
fancy was that of motherhood. The young wom- 
an, surrounded by her children, which we see 
on the ‘Monument to Labor,’ was intended by the 
artist to form the centre of the composition as 
the mother of mankind, the original source of 
strength. She appears likewise on the monument 
to Zola, as symbolizing fecundity ; and there were 
to be seen at this exhibition two or three varia- 
tions of this theme. They belong, with certain 
differences of value, to the best of Meunier’s 
work. Perhaps in the eyes of future generations 
these works will more strongly emphasize his 
artistic vision than those which have made his 
name for the present.” 


The art of Meunier has been pronounced 
pessimistic, but, according to M. Vanzype, its 
note is rather one of “power and hope in spite 
of suffering.” He writes: 


“What will the future think of Meunier’s 
statues? Will they produce upon those who are 
to conre the profound effect that they have upon 
us of to-day, an effect which is perhaps due as 
much to the agonizing problems that beset us as 
to the appeal to the artistic sense? Perhaps in 
certain of these works there is more of literary 
expression than of that external beauty whose 
expression is alone eternal. This is not the time 
to enter upon a discussion of this question. 
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Nevertheless, we may affirm that the 
numerous works of Meunier are charac- 
terized by a pure and plastic beauty, at 
once noble and complete. In “The Por- 
ter, “The Puddler, The Sower,’ ‘Ma- 
ternity, ‘The Glorification of Labor, 
‘The Mine Horse,’ and ‘The Horse 
Drinking,’ Meunier has succeeded in 
conveying new impressions by means of 
rude forms ennobled by the rhythm of 
movement; and as the whole of expres- 
sion is movement, it is the latter which 
produces plastic beauty. 

“What, then, is the nature of this ex- 
pression? Is it revolt? is it pessimism? 
It partakes slightly of revolt, not at all 
of pessimism. On the contrary, it is 
power and hope in spite of suffering.” 


Meunier’s work, continues the writer, 
is a perfect symbol of the life of the 
artist himself: 


“For thirty years, from the age of 
twenty to the age of fifty, he had FF 
worked, not indeed in obscurity, but 
amid hard and thankless struggles. He 
bore burdens; he felt the bitterness of 
unfruitful and unhonored labor. He had 
begun as a sculptor but without great 
success, and had turned to painting. At 
first he was attracted by the life of 
monks, and in the grave and sumptuous 
style of the Flemish school he painted 
Trappists in the mysterious half-light of 
the cloister. Even in these studies there 
was apparent that rhythm and movement 
which were to characterize his later work 
of a far different order. He next 
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painted fierce rustics of the Peasant War 
and their cruel natural environment. 
Finally, he produced his fiery and char- 
acteristic studies of Spanish life. All 
this ought to have assured him. success. 
But success did not come. His life was full of 
painful difficulties. Fatigue had already set its 
stamp upon his features, and old age was ap- 
proaching. 

“Meanwhile, however, his vigor had not de- 
creased. Suffering, instead of conquering him, 
seemed to increase his will-power, and he perse- 
vered in spite of weariness and injustice. And 
it is this obstinate and generous hope, it is this 
patient, grandiose and heroic energy that Meu- 
nier depicts in those obscure, humble and tena- 
cious beings that he discovered in his journeyings 
in the industrial regions.” 


The actual circumstances of Meunier’s tak- 
ing off are described by the same writer, as 
follows: 


“He was working upon his statue, ‘Fécondité,’ 
destined to be a monument to Zoia, when death, 
which he knew to be near, surprised him or 
rather beckoned to him, for he felt that it was 
not far off. This statue is far from being com- 
pleted. Towards the middle of March (1905) 
the artist had suffered a violent heart attack. 
Eight days later, still suffering badly, he set 
himself to the task of beginning this statue. He 
devoted the whole of the second of April to the 


This is Meunier’s most spirited . composition. 
called a Hymn to Victory,” and is held 
claim to rank with the heroic line of sculptors. 


“THE WALKYRIE” 


ion. It has been 
to vindicate Meunier’s 


work, and upon retiring he seemed in a joyful 
frame of mind, speaking with interest of what 
he had done. At seven o’clock on the morning 
of the third he arose, impatient to resume the 
work. While entering his atelier he fell to the 
floor and died a few moments afterwards.” 

This protagonist of the grandeur of the 
humble was, as might be expected, of pro- 
foundly religious nature. One of his greatest 
works is a bronze statue of “The Outraged 
Christ.” The Saviour is represented crowned 
with thorns and bound to a pillar, the embodi- 
ment of human sorrow and dejection. It is as 
though the artist summed up in one figure all 
the wrongs of the lowly of earth. The statue 
of the “Man of Sorrows” has been pronounced 
one of the finest studies of the kind in recent 
times. 

The triumphant bronze, “La Walkyrie,” is 
perhaps, the artist’s most spirited composition. 
It is a Hymn to Victory, and, in the opinion of 
the critics, vindicates Meunier’s claim to rank 
with the heroic line of sculptors. 





















































MR. COMSTOCK AND 


MOMSTOCKERY “is the world’s 
standing joke at the expense of the 
United States.” So said Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw not long ago. Mr. 
Shaw’s toes had just been trampled on in New 
York City by the action of the librarian, Mr. 
Bostwick, in placing one of his books on the 
“restricted list.” Mr. Comstock had nothing 
to do with that, but the word “Comstockery” 
has come to have a widely inclusive meaning, 
and Mr. Comstock’s recent action in raiding 
the Art Students’ League, in New York, has 
given to the word, especially in art circles, a 
new and additional potency not dissimilar from 
that which a red flag exerts upon a herd of 
long-horned bovines. 

Mr. Anthony Comstock, now sixty-two years 
of age, has been for thirty-four years the sec- 
retary and special agent of the New York 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, as well as 
a post-office inspector—a position held by him 
through Democratic and Republican adminis- 
trations alike. It is his boast that he has 
brought 2,800 criminals to justice and de- 
stroyed go tons of obscene literature. His re- 
cent raid on the Art Students’ League was for 
the purpose of seizing and suppressing an edi- 
tion of The American Student of Art, its offi- 
cial magazine, because it contained alleged in- 
decent pictures. He also placed under arrest 
the young lady in charge of the League head- 
quarters, to answer to the charge of aiding in 
the violation of the law. As the League is a 
genuine, not a “fake” art association, its mag- 
azine one that has undoubted claims to art 
interest, and the young lady arrested is, to all 
appearances, a wholly innocent employee of the 
establishment, the subject has excited consid- 
erable editorial comment and much heated 
newspaper correspondence. Mr. Comstock’s 
character and motives are, as usual upon such 
occasions, assailed by indignant and usually ir- 
responsible writers, and any number of “smart” 
suggestions are made as to what he should at 
once proceed to do, in order to be consistent. 
The assumption is generally made that the pic- 
tures were suppressed simply because they 
were pictures of the nude, and poets as well 
as orators have been growing eloquent on the 
beauty of the human body as God created it. 
Mr. Comstock, however, characterizes the pic- 
tures as “worse than naked,” and some of the 
editorial writers who have seen them sustain 
him in this view. 

The New York Times, though it considers 
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THE NUDE IN ART 


Mr. Comstock’s action as “harsh, rude, and, 
considering who was his immediate victim, as 
cruel,” thinks that in several instances the 
choice of illustrations was “extremely ill-ad- 
vised.” Its conclusion is that there was a la- 
mentable lack of common sense on both sides. 
The New York Evening Journal, in an edi- 
torial entitled “Mr. Comstock Was Right,” ex- 
presses itself as follows: 





“It is not to be denied that Mr. Comstock has 
made mistakes—everybody makes mistakes who 
tries to do anything worth while in this world. 
In this instance Mr. Comstock has not made a 
mistake. He has acted properly to prevent the 
publication of a magazine which might well have 
served as the introductory feature of a mass of 
indecent periodical literature such as is circulated 
freely in Germany and in France under the name 
of ‘Art.’ This country has got common sense. It 
prefers common sense and self-respect to any sort 
of indecency, no matter how large the word ‘art’ 
may be written upon it. 

“Tt is well for artists, art students or others who 
may contemplate the sale of a magazine by illus- 
trating it with badly drawn nude figures to be 
made to realize that there is a Mr. Comstock and 
a Mr. Policeman ready to interfere with their 
plans. We should like to ask which one of the 
artists indorsing the particular indecency that 
Comstock prevented would be willing to peddle 
that magazine up and down Fifth avenue? There 
isn’t one of them, if he has any reputation to lose, 
that would be seen exhibiting and offering for 
sale the pictures which Comstock seized. And 
there isn’t a man of sense who can help knowing 
that to spread such a magazine—even if its in- 
tentions were good, which we don’t think they 
were—among young people would do very great 
harm, produce great demoralization.” 


Dr. James M. Buckley, editor of The Chris- 
tian Advocate, who has had an extended ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Comstock and his work, 
defends his general record and asserts that Mr. 
Comstock secures more convictions in pro- 
portion to the number of cases he prosecutes 
than are secured by any other specialist in 
running down criminals in the United States. 

On the other hand The Sun, The World, 
The Press and The Evening Post condemn the 
action taken in this case in varying degrees of 
fervency. “A Venus by Praxiteles,” says The 
World, “looks as sinful to his [Comstock’s] 
eager eyes as the vilest pornographic print ever 
peddled.” The Press has an editorial entitled 
“The Indecency of Anthony Comstock,” and 
asks why he doesn’t also suppress the medical 
schools, the Metropolitan Museum, and various 
works of literature, such as Rabelais and Bal- 
zac. “There is,” it says finally, “nothing more 
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indecent in New York than Anthony Com- 
stock.” Of more weight is the editorial con- 
demnation of The Evening Post. It says: 


“The circulation of such periodicals is prac- 
tically limited to art students and those concerned 
with their instruction. In an individual case, a 
wrong use might conceivably be made of these 
nudities, but to pounce upon such publications is, 
as a teacher at our League justly remarked, as 
absurd as to hale the publishers of Gray’s 
‘Anatomy’ to court for intentional pornography. 
All this is Greek to Mr. Comstock, but it is not 
Greek to some of the directors of the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice, who owe it to themselves 
and their work to restrain his more dire vagaries.” 


Prof. Charles Henry Smith, who holds 
the chair of American History at Yale, uses 
the incident as a text for a plea in behalf of a 
change in the general attitude of the public 
toward the whole subject of nudity in art. 
Such a change, he believes, is urgently de- 
manded as necessary to our ethical as well as 
our physical heaith as a race. He says, as 
quoted in The Sun: 


“A change in the attitude of the public toward 
pictorial and sculptured representations of the 
human body would at once remove occasion for 
a questionable part of Comstock’s activity, while 
leaving the useful part of it intact. 


HOW POE MUST 


71R. OLIVER LEIGH, a “free lance” 
in the literary and artistic world, 
has been at some pains to discover 
== and reveal the physical lineaments 
of Edgar Allan Poe. After carefully study- 
ing all the pictures of Poe he could find, 
he made an original portrait-gallery of draw- 
ings, which he now presents in a brochure* 
published in Chicago. The drawings consti- 
tute a unique collection, and are executed with 
such skill and fidelity that, in contemplating 
them, we almost seem to see the living Poe. 
In his artistic labors, Mr. Leigh was evidently 
actuated by three motives. He was fascinated, 
in a general sense, by the phrenological peculi- 
arities of genius; he was profoundly interested 
in the spritual biography of one particular 
genius, Edgar Allan Poe, as revealed in his 
face at different stages in his career; and he 
wanted to show us the authentic Poe as he ap- 
peared to his contemporaries. 
Two legends circulate in regard to Poe’s 


“Cones Attan Poe: THE Man, Tue Master, THE Mar- 
tyr. By Oliver Leigh (‘Geoffrey Quarles”). The 
Frank M. Morris Company, Chicago. 


“Familiarity with the appearance of the healthy 
human body should be encouraged, instead of 
practically forbidden, as now. No material struc- 
ture is more worthy of general study and admira- 
tion. If well selected pictures and statues of the 
best human figures could be put in our school- 
houses and children be led by their teachers to 
look upon and think of them in the right way, 
contaminating influences would have much less 
chance of doing harm than is now the case. 

“I firmly believe that the successful moral 
reform of the future will come along that line. 
For the present we have a general system of 
indiscriminate repression and suppression, which 
is occasionally brought to public notice by some 
sensational performance of Comstock’s. 

“This system is professedly for the protection 
of children and the purity of the home; but its 
natural and common result is to poison the very 
fountains of life. Competent physicians tell us 
that there is widespread physical and moral suf- 
fering resulting from the present policy of pre- 
venting sex knowledge from being acquired in a 
legitimate and healthful way. To say that people 
can go to the doctor does not meet the case. 
They will not go until after the harm has been 
done. 

“The modern way of getting information is 
from the printed and pictured page. The use of 
this for the benefit of the general public is now 
debarred in the very field of all others where cor- ° 
rect and timely information, widely diffused, is 
of transcendent importance. How long will a 
sensible people allow this to continue?” 


HAVE LOOKED 


face; the one portrays him as “beautiful” of 
aspect, the other as the reverse. “Even his 
biographers,” remarks Mr. Leigh, “paint his 
character in two extremes, something less than 
a saint, something worse than a sinner; an 
angel, perhaps; fallen, sure.” A reference to 
existing pictures of Poe leaves this question 
of “duality” still unsettled. Old daguerreo- 
types and faded prints make unsatisfactory 
portraits. On the theory—which surely Poe 
would have indorsed—that in solving a mys- 
tery no facts are too trifling to be overlooked, 
Mr. Leigh proceeds: 


“If in this portrait Poe’s hair is parted on his 
right side, and in that on his left, he evidently did 
it for the gratification of his biographers lacking 
any stronger proofs of their contention that he 
was a lineal descendant of the ‘Imp of the Per- 
verse. But in copies of the same daguerreotype 
the hair is parted now on the button side, and 
again on the side of the buttonholes. For exam- 
ple, take the one now owned by the Players’ Club, 
New York. It is a fine portrait in essentials, and is 
distinguished by triplet ringlets standing out at 
right angles from the left side of his head. This 
is the side of the hair parting. How do we know? 
Because it is the buttonhole side. The same pho- 
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THE BALANCED POE 


This portrait shows how Poe would have looked if both 


sides of his face had been the same as the left side. 











THE “TOP-HEAVY” POE 


This picture is the result of an effort to portray Poe 
as he might have been if he had had two “‘prominent 
temples” and a face the same on its left as on its right 
side. 


tograph is reproduced, that is, exquisitely en- 
graved on steel, as the frontispiece in Professor 
Woodberry’s ‘Life of Poe,’ lavishly fattened and 
beautified out of character-semblance; but it 
adorns a book that needs it. In the ‘India Paper 
Edition’ this Players’ portrait is identically cop- 
ied. In volume XII of Professor Harrison’s Vir- 
ginia Edition is a feeble wash, wishy-wash, draw- 
ing of this portrait, but reversed; and in volume 
XVI is another reversed copy, with the character 
details nicely washed out. Another and an im- 
portant full face daguerreotype, pretty surely the 
last one taken, a few months before Poe died, 
misleads us into swearing that he parted his hair 
on the right, especially as his right hand, as it 
seems, is thrust into his vest. Not until we note 











THE REAL POE 


A line divides the portrait, emphasizing the marked ir- 
regularities exhibited by the two sides of Poe’s face. 
Note “the prominent temple” on one side, and ‘“‘the con- 
trast between the expressions in positive and negative.” 


that the parting is on the buttonhole side, and 
not on the right, do we awake to the fact that this 
is one of the negative daguerreotypes, showing 
Poe as in the permanent mirror, and not to our 
eye.” 


The sense of duality in Poe’s character, al- 


ready alluded to, may have arisen, 
from the irregularity of his face. “Few 
faces,” says Mr. Leigh, “correspond exactly in 
each half, but fewer still are so pronouncedly 
irregular as Poe’s.” He made the experiment 
of tracing the largest head of Poe he had seen 
—a face printed in a magazine some years 
ago—and he asks us to observe “the promi- 


in part, 
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nent temple” on one side and “the contrast 
between the expressions in positive and nega- 
tive.” “Now,” he adds, “suppose that the 
right and left of Poe’s head and face had been 
cast in exactly the same mould, might that 
have affected his character in some way?” 
That we may judge for ourselves, Mr. Leigh 
has divided the face and given us two such 
evenly balanced portraits, reproduced herewith. 
On the portrait with the prominent temples, or 
“the swelled-head unity,” as he calls it, he 
comments : 


“In this portrait we see the top-heavy brain that 
bred and fed on eerie fancies, strange monstrosi- 











PROFILE STUDY 


Deep into the darkness peering, long I stood there, won- 
dering, fearing, 
Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to dream 


before. 
“The Raven.” 














“WIDOWER YEAR PORTRAIT” 


It fell 
Upon me with the touch of Hell. 
“Tamerlane.” 


ties, grotesques and arabesques of the unbalanced 
mind that ‘laughs but smiles no more.’ This head 
will reel at the sight of even a pencil drawing of 
Cork, with the bottle a hundred miles away. Hap- 
pily all round, including a biographer or two, Poe 
had no more, at most, than half a head like this, 
the typical poet-head of the common hydrocephalic 
species.” 


The second combination, with its saner, more 
balanced head, elicits this comment: 








“Philip is himself again, sober and sane. The — EO EE 
square headed constructor of stories and poems, “WEDDING YEAR PORTRAIT” 
architect, builder, and adorner with art. If only 
Poe had administered one of the drugs his loving and be loved by me. 
‘life’ writers guess at, being certain only of ‘coffee —‘Annabel Lee.” 


This maiden she lived with no other thought than to love 
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and wine,’ if he had found a way to still the mid- 
night revelry of that wild sleepless bloated half- 
brain long enough to let the balanced-half conduct 
the business and worldly-wise tactics of a strug- 
gler’s life, Poe could have sanctified his fame in 
the estimation of well-to-do purveyors of light- 
ning lunch literature, cooked and flavored to or- 
der. But the brain of Poe the Critic and Poe the 
Poet was a lordly house divided against itself.” 


The three remaining pictures represent an 
endeavor to portray the effect of time and 
struggle and suffering upon a face at first 
strikingly handsome. Mr. Leigh thinks that 
Poe “was born with the makings of a male 
stage beauty, long, black, wavy hair, pallid 
complexion, dark, expressive eyes.” He cites 
the following passage from Edmund Clarence 
Stedman’s “Poets of America”: 


“As we drive out of mind the popular concep- 
tions of Poe’s nature, and look only at the por- 
traits of him in the flesh, we needs must pause 
and contemplate, thoughtfully and with renewed 
feeling, one of the marked ideal faces that seem 
—like those of Byron, De Musset, Heine—to fulfil 
all the traditions of genius, of picturesqueness, of 
literary and romantic effect.” 


There is no doubt, however, that as Poe grew 
older the lines in his face hardened. Portraits 
taken shortly before his death show all too 
clearly “the ravage made by a vexed spirit 
within.” Here is “the bitterness of scorn 

hardened lines in chin and neck 
a face that tells of conquering external ene- 
mies, of many a defeat when the man was at 
war with his meaner self.” “With genius 
enough to keep a score of plain faces aglow,” 
observes Mr. Leigh, “he let his own endure 
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eclipse till it wore sombreness as a perpetual 
veil.” 

No quotation could be more appropriate in 
this connection than the following extract from 
“The Fall of Usher,” with its autobiographical 
suggestion : 

“It was with difficulty that I could bring my- 
self to admit the identity of the wan being before 
me with the companion of my early boyhood. 
Surely, man had never before so terribly altered, 
in so brief a period. Yet the character of his face 
had been at all times remarkable. A cadaverous- 
ness of complexion ; an eye large, liquid, and lumi- 
nous beyond comparison; lips somewhat thin and 
very pallid, but of a surpassingly beautiful curve; 
a nose of a delicate Hebrew model, but with a 
breadth of nostril unusual in similar formations ; 
a finely moulded chin, speaking, in its want of 
prominence, of a want ‘of moral energy ; hair of a 
more than web-like softness and tenuity ; these 
features, with an inordinate expansion above the 
regions of the temple, made up altogether a coun- 
tenance not easily to be forgotten. And now—!” 

The “Wedding Year” face is a fanciful at- 
tempt to recall the young Poe “under a favor- 
ing glint of sunshine.” Current portraits give 
no sure or certain outline of Poe’s nose, and 
Mr. Leigh has tried to remedy this defect in 
his striking profile portrait. The final portrait 
portrays the poet in his last and deplorable 
phase. “Here are the deep-etched tracks of 
sorrow, the uncanny curves contrived by the 
ugly demon to caricature the once pure lines 
of grace. The eyes have dissolved partnership, 
the long lovelocks are changed to snakes that 
wriggle and writhe like things of evil set on 
to madden the precious spirit in the casket 
prisoned. This is the portrait of a high priest 
of despair.” 


A PLEA FOR PASSIONATE POETRY 


A great deal has been written lately, both 
in England and this country, in regard to 


the alleged ‘‘decline’’ in poetry. The feel- 
ing has been freely expressed that poetry 
has no vital hold on modern life; that people 
dally with it, but do not really need it; 
that it is mostly second- and third-class 
in quality and seldom rises to great heights. 
This prevailing sentiment finds notable 
utterance in a brilliant address recently 
delivered by Ludwig Lewisohn, of Charles- 
ton, S. C., and printed in The News of that 
city. Mr. Lewisohn takes the view that 
most of the poetry of to-day, especially in 
America, is indeed pale and inconsequential, 


and that the one hope of the future lies in 
a ‘“‘more vivid, frank, poignant and impas- 
sioned’’ expression. 

Poetry, observes Mr. Lewisohn, is an 
expression of the primitive and enduring 
emotions. The universal passions—-of love, 
of grief, of regret—the passion for beauty, 
whether in nature or in art, the austerer 
passion of the intellect, at times, the love of 
country or the love of God—these are the 
bases of poetry. It follows that in order to 
write great poetry we must feel these pas- 
sions and feel them intensely. Poetry is 
the most personal of all the arts, and the 
poet must face life with a certain abandon 
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“To live fearlessly and fully,” says Mr. 
Lewisohn, ‘‘is the first condition of poet- 
ical production. . . To be afraid of 
life, or selfishly and narrowly concerned for 
the immaculacy of one’s own soul, is fatal.”’ 
These reflections, he continues, ‘‘may seem 
to verge dangerously upon the common- 
place. But what if they are truths that 
have, for us, become devitalized, that we 
assent to merely as a matter of course— 
truths the neglect of which has given char- 
acter to the whole of American poetical 
literature?’’ To quote further: 


‘Foreign critics have more than once accused 
our literature of lacking those characteristics of 
ample imagination and primitive strength which 
our peculiar conditions would have led them to 
expect. They note with wonder that our tri- 
umphs—the works of Hawthorne and Poe—are 
products of highly sophisticated literary minds, 
that our average oe and fiction are mildly 
domestic, distinctly middle class, immutably 
careful of innumerable proprieties! These for- 
eign gentlemen are often given tosuperciliousness, 
and in our perfectly natural and indeed proper 
irritation we are apt to plead a somewhat stri- 
dent ‘not guilty’ to all the counts of the indict- 
ment. And the policy of that learned historian 
of American literature, who, when he had 
conscientiously stripped successful authors of 
any claim to greatness, turned, with a relief 
that rendered him almost lyric, to the stain- 
less integrity of their private lives, is at once 
pathetic and amusing. No doubt life is the 
thing of supreme import and literature only one 
of its various fruits. But to tell us that the 
author of mediocre poetry was a good husband 
and father, and was loyal to his party, is to ex- 
patiate upon sheer irrelevancies. It is just as 
well, then, to acknowledge quite frankly that 
our imaginative literature is, with a few excep- 
tions, mild, bourgeois and proper.”’ 


The immediate cause of the mildness of 
American poetry, says Mr. Lewisohn, is the 
‘fear of life.” We have ‘‘conquered a 
continent, fought splendid and desperate 
wars, built bridges and railroads, given laws 
and established freedom’’; but we have 
‘“‘shunned and feared the elemental phenom- 
ena of the individual life’’ out of which great 
poetry springs. Mr. Lewisohn illustrates 
this national quality as follows: 


“In a sense, Longfellow is still our representa- 
tive poet. He appeals to nearly all Americans, 
and much of his work is undeniably not without 
sweetness and charm. But there is one aspect 
under which he strikes me as very nearly incred- 
ible. To him came in the course of the years, not 
indeed any surprising catastrophes of material 
fortune, but in fullest measure all things that are 
of the essence of life. He loved twice and was 
twice married; he lost his first wife suddenly and 
in a foreign land, and not in all his work will you 
once hear the intenser utterance of a man’s love 
or grief. His religion, beautiful and sincere, is 


subdued and colorless. He has neither the mys- 
tic’s adoration, nor the saint’s impassioned ac- 
quiescence in the Divine will. Compare his own 
religious poems to that sonnet which he trans- 
lated from Lope de Vega, in which the Spanish 
poet expresses with such lyric intensity his own 
unworthiness of the Saviour’s love. Indeed, 
Longfellow is always best in translation, when 
thought and passion are found for him. This 
defect—a defect of temperament, not of art—is 
shared, in a degree, by other American poets. In 
Lowell, except for brief flashes of political zeal, 
imperfectly fused with expression, you will find 
an equal absence of the genuine, the unmistak- 
able poetic voice. Without a knowledge of their 
lives we should either suppose these men to have 
been quite exempt fromall stirring human joy or 
grief, or else that nothing could stir them. To 
say that they restrained their emotions is a halting 
excuse. Restrained emotion is the very source 
of that rich intensity of utterance which they 
lack. No, I cannot avoid the conclusion that, 
quite unconsciously, no doubt, they were too un- 
willing to lose their lives in order to gain them, 
too hesitant in the face of passionate or spiritual 
adventure. Such an attitude may produce 
blameless conduct (though I should hesitate to 
call blamelessness the supreme virtue) ; it renders 
poetry all but impossible.” 


Turning to England, and looking back 
over the poetry of the past century for the 
authentic note which made the poet’s work 
vital in the past, and will make it vital in the 
future, Mr. Lewisohn states his conviction 
that ‘‘poetry as an elaborate decoration, as 
an endless, luminous tapestry, or, under 
another aspect, as a harmony of rich and 
recurring cadences, reached its flower of 
final perfection in Tennyson and in William 
Morris.”” Tennysonian music, the worship 
of the single sound, picture or line, he con 
tinues, ‘‘met their final dissolution the other 
day in the pathetic extinction of Stephen 
Phillips.’’ The tradition of Keats is ‘‘ thread- 
bare.”” An extreme and not always sound 
mannerism made Rossetti and Swinburne 
‘impossible as masters.’’ Matthew Arnold’s 
poetry was marvelously fine, but compara- 
tively thin; ‘“‘he can never lose his hold on 
us, but he does not take us by storm.”’ There 
remains Robert Browning, in Mr. Lewisohn’s 
opinion the greatest of all the Victorian 
poets. ‘‘Mannered he is, too, no doubt, but 
his lyric note is so full and rapturous that it 
transcends and out-soars the barriers of his 
habitual style.’’ Literary and stylistic, in 
the narrow sense, his influence will not be; 
rather ‘“‘his emotional directness and vivid- 
ness will inspire poets to follow the precious 
counsel of Sir Philip Sidney: ‘Look in thy 
heart and write.’ To quote again: 


**Work so passionate and so intensely personal 
{as Browning’s] is comparatively rare in the his- 
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tory of lyric poetry, and lyric our poetry must 
now predominantly become. The Greek lyrists 
seem to have had this faculty of intense and 
poignant self-expression. Catullus had it alone 
in Latin literature. In modern times, German 
poetry has been singularly rich in untrammelled 
poetic voices. We need merely recall the folk 
song, Goethe, Heine, above all, and such contem- 
poraries as Liliencron and Dehmel. France in 
the nineteenth century had the pure lyric note of 
de Musset, the sombre revelations of Baudelaire, 
the terrible frankness of Verlaine. In English 
poetry the authentic voice failed only in the 
eighteenth century. It is indeed a not uncom- 
mon mistake to attribute to the Elizabethan lyric 
a genuineness of passionate utterance which it 
has only in the rarest instances. Its charm is, 
as a rule, that of the exquisitely artificial. But 
there are Shakespeare’s sincerer sonnets, the one 
immortal triumph of Drayton, and not a little 
else. In the seventeenth century there are Mil- 
ton’s sonnets, the adoring rapture of Crashaw, the 
goon song of Herrick. And since the revival 
of romance Burns, Byron and Shelley, Words- 
worth and, at times, even Arnold and Tennyson, 
struck—to name a few only—the intensely and 
intimately personal lyric note. 

“And this note alone is left us of all the 
charms and mysteries of the muse with which to 
endow a new movement. Fortunately it is the 
charm of charms, the mystery of mysteries.”’ 


Mr. Lewisohn is not content with proph- 
esying the development of a future poetry 
along the lines of passion and of ‘‘th> in- 
tensely and intimately personal lyric note”’; 
he aims to show that ‘‘those contemporary 
English poets whose appeal has been widest 
all show tendencies clearly in the direction 
indicated.’’ Kipling, in his early days at 
least, ‘‘understood life and spoke of it with 
splendid fearlessness and vigor.’”’ Steven- 
son and Henley were ‘‘modern poets,” in 
Mr. Lewisohn’s sense. In the former’s 
work, ‘‘the fearless pursuit of adventure or 
love is the central motive’’; while the latter 
“lived and wrote with almost unrivalled 
whole-heartedness and intensity.’’ William 
Watson has “‘felt the need of a new poetry,”’ 
though ‘‘it was not given to him to write any 
part of it.’’ Above all, Arthur Symons, 
whom Mr. Lewisohn calls ‘‘the most remark- 
able English poet of his generation,’’ realizes 
the conception of the passionate poet. Of 
Symons Mr. Lewisohn says: 


‘‘His senses are so fine that all sensation par- 
takes of the nature of agony. To him desire and 
the shifting colors in the strange phantasmal at- 
mosphere of his own moods bring pain—pain that 
has a fierce beauty of its own. e is fascinated 
by it, and infinitely curious of its innumerable 
forms. His temperament is, in the current slang, 
modern. He has read Baudelaire and translated 
Verlaine; he is devoted to the stage and to the 

itiful life of its minor ministers. But let me de- 
end him, at once, with all possible emphasis, from 
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the imputation that his is merely a new and re- 
fined Byronism. Your Byronic poet is a Philis- 
tine, consciously outraging his own profoundest 
prunes. To Mr. Symons that point of view 
as simply ceased to exist. You may take him or 
leave him; to question his absolute sincerity 
would be worse than prejudiced—it would be 
stupid. 

“Thus Mr. Symons watches the effect of this 
complex modern life upon his own no less com- 
plex being. He takes the world exactly as he 
finds it. The world as it is must strike the 
chords of music in us. In the very streets of 
Babylon the ancient agonies and passions per- 
form their authentic rites—if with a fatal differ- 
ence, at times, that is not the poet’s fault. He 
may deplore that, 


The modern malady of love is nerves, 


that, 


Love, once a simple madness, now observes 
The stages of his passionate disease, 
And is twice sorrowful because he sees 
Inch by inch entering the fatal knife. 
‘*He may deplore these facts. He must accept 
them as the poetry of his life. I do not think 
that he deplores them in many moods.” 


The modern spir‘t has its compensations, 
continues Mr. Lewisohn. If our souls are 
more tortured than of old, our ultimate re- 
wards are greater. No lyrist of a simple joy 
in love can speak of it as more supremely 
desirable than such a poet as Symons, whom 
‘“‘you may call morbid, if you are quite sure 
that the conception of an absolute norm of 
mental health has been given you by some 
miraculous inspiration.” 

The poetry of our day, says Mr. Lewisohn, 
in summing up, must, to be fresh, effective 
and appealing, be simple and passionate be- 
yond the poetry of the immediate past, and 
must sacrifice a larger part of more obvious 
sensuous beauty to such simplicity of pas- 
sionate utterance. He adds: 


‘But we in America will not help to write this 
new poetry, nor will it be read in our midst, un- 
less we learn to love life more and to fear passion 
less, unless we come to recognize that the deepest, 
and most abiding sense of the supreme and abso- 
lute value of life comes not from speculation, 
philosophic or theological, but from large, free 
and full experience—that courage, strength and 
sanctity in human character, or the note of as- 
sured immortality in poetry are the fruits, not of 
propriety, conformity or restraint, but of such 
action and passion as makes each man’s life his 
very own. St. Francis was as flagrantly uncon- 
ventional as Mr. Arthur Symons. It is not 
through quietude and evasion that man achieves, 
but through tears and travail.”’ 


Mr. Lewisohn is himself to publish in the 
near future a book of poems, to be brought 


out by a prominent English house. It will 
be interesting to see how far it conforms 
to his esthetic tenets. 
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JULES BRETON: A BROTHER TO MILLET 


ULES BRETON and Francois Mil- 
let,” says an English critic, “are 
names that must forever be linked 
together. If the work of the latter 

is more profound, the balance is made up by 
the power of the former to interest an infinitely 
larger number of hearts.” 

These words may appropriately be cited at 

this time as a suggestive commentary on the 
work of Jules Breton, the eminent French 
painter, whose passing away at the ripe old 
age of. eighty years leaves the art world im- 
measurably poorer. His 
pictures had penetrated 
into many lands and 
were especially appre- 
ciated in this country. 
Like Millet, he chose 
to portray the life of 
peasants, gleaners and 
humble laborers. But 
in certain important re- 
spects, as Anna Seaton 
Schmidt, a writer in 
the Boston Transcript, 
points out, his motive 
was markedly different 
from that of Millet: 


“Millet painted types, 
Breton the selected, in- 


dividual model. His 
was the sweet melody of 
the rippling brook that 
emptied itself into the 
fathomless ocean of Mil- 
let’s divine genius. His 
gentle, sensitive nature 
turned from the rough 
and hard and toil-worn 
peasant. He saw beauty 
only in refined, delicate 
faces, or gentle, undulat- 
ing landscapes. The im- 
mense popularity of his 
peasant pictures is due 
largely to this selection. 
They are far enough re- 
moved from the sordid 
life of toil to charm the workers and beautiful and 
gay enough to please the wealthy, who prefer to 
believe that the strenuous work of the world is 
performed by happy, laughing men and women; 
that the harvesters blithely sing and daice in the 
moonlight and the peasants make love as they 
plough their land. There are few who would not 
turn with a sigh from ‘The man with the Hoe’ to 
gaze with joy on ‘The song of the Lark.’” 


laborers. 
in this country. 


Jules Breton was a writer, as well as a 
painter, and we are fortunate in possessing, 


Who died recently in Paris. ‘ 
to portray the life of peasants, gleaners and humble his 
Some twenty-five of his pictures are now 


in his autobiography,* a vivid record of his 
boyhood life, his art studies, his early strug- 
gles and his final triumph. Breton’s first 
Salon picture was exhibited in 1849. It was 
created at a time of depression and discourage- 
ment, and has an interesting history. The 
period was one of revolutionary ferment, and 
Breton, caught in the spirit of his age, was 
ambitious to show the sympathy he felt toward 
“the disinherited of fortune. He writes: 


“One night, when I was unable to sleep, there 
came to me the vision of a lugubrious compo- 
sition, 

“IT saw a garret. A 
woman was lying there 
on a miserable pallet 
lier face was livid, her 
cheeks hollow, her 
red with weeping, her 
clothes in tatters. Hali 
rising out of the sinister 
shadow, she clasped to 
her withered breast, with 
her emaciated arm. an in- 
fant with frightful agony 
depicted on its counte- 
nance, while with her 
other thin and bony hand 
she clutched the blouse 
of her husband, who was 
breaking from her in a 
paroxysm of desperation. 

“Arrested for a mo- 
ment in his course, he 
turns toward her, but he 
is inflexible; he grasps 
his musket, with the pur- 
pose of going to the 
barricade that is seen 
through the window, in 
the frame of which is a 
bullet-hole that lets the 
light enter, and it is in 
vain that the crucifix 
suspended to the wall 
under a branch of box, 
seems to plead for pity.” 


eyes 


JULES BRETON 


Against the advice of 
friends, and after 
exhausting effort, Bre- 
ton succeeded in trans- 
ferring this conception to canvas. He called 
the painting “Want and Despair,” and, with 
many misgivings, submitted it for exhibition. 
Then followed one of the unhappiest periods 
of his life—a state of anxious that 
lasted for six entire weeks. According to his 


Like Millet, he chose 


suspense 


account: 
“When I say that during all this time I did not 


*Tue Lire or AN Artist. By Jules Breton. Translated 
by Mary J. Serrano. D. Appleton & Company. 
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“RETURNING FROM WORK” 
(By Jules Breton) 


In his autobiography, Bretcn tells of a peasant woman who seemed venerable to him, ‘ 
figure grew indistinct in the twilight as she returned home in the evening.’ 
“and also on account of her sickle, which looked so like the crescent moon.’ 


says, 


sleep, it is not a figure of speech. I did not sleep 
for a single instant. I tried in vain baths, opium, 
and various other remedies recommended by 
friends of mine who were students at the School 
of Medicine. 

“I felt some symptoms which alarmed me for a 
time, for around me, as in every other quarter 
of Paris, cholera was raging. The thought of the 
plague did not serve to enliven my hours of sleep- 
lessness. What if I should have the misfortune 
to fall a victim to it before the opening of the 
Salon! 

“It came at last, this long-wished for day! I 
hurried to the Salon. From the moment of my 
entrance, I perceived from afar those wretched 
figures, melancholy and gray, too well-known, 
though so different from those I had seen in my 
vision. In vain I was told that the painting was 
full of energy, that the vigor of its coloring and 
design made the pictures around seem weak. 
saw that my tragic vision of the night would 
have done better to wait for a less inexpert inter- 
preter.” 


For his next picture Breton chose a similar 
subject—“Hunger.” This was exhibited in the 
Salon of 1851, but, much to his disappointment, 
was “skied.” At the same exhibition appeared 
“The Sower,” Millet’s first effort in the rural 
genre, which was also hung so high that it 
was scarcely noticed by the general public. 


It was not until after he had abandoned the ° 


feverish life of Paris, and returned to his 
birthplace at Courriéres, that Breton began to 
“find himself.” Of quiet months in the country, 


‘especially when her 
af loved her on this account,” he 


during which he seems to have experienced a 
kind of spiritual awakening, he writes: 


“Often I would rise before the first rays of 
dawn had wakened the dark and sleeping fields. 

“The streets were silent. Here and there, how- 
ever, some house would show signs of life; a 
young woman would open the window, her eyes 
heavy with sleep, her hair in disorder, half-dressed 
—delightful glimpses into other lives. Further on 
was a child crying, or an old woman scolding. 

“And I would walk far into the fields, where 
the manure-heaps smoked beside the herbage wet 
with dew. The bending wheat sprinkled me with 
dew as I walked along the narrow foot-path. 
Among the mists the willows dropped their tears, 
while their gray tops caught the light overhead. 
Then I re-entered the village, now all bright and 
awake, where rose, at times, with the blue wreaths 
of smoke from the chimneys, the sweet, monot- 
onous songs of the young embroiderers. 

“T returned to the fields to look at the gleaners. 
There yonder, defined against the sky, was the 
busy flock, overtopped by the guard. 

“IT watched them as they worked, now running 
in joyous bands carrying sheaves of golden grain; 
now bending over the stubble, closely crowded to- 
gether. 

“When I went among them they stopped their 
work to look at me, smiling and confused, in the 
graceful freedom of their scanty and ill- assorted 
garments. 

“Ah! I no longer regretted either Clamart or 
Meudon, and I loved the simple beauty of my na- 
tive place, that offered itself to me, as Ruth of- 
fered herself to Boaz.” 


In this simple environment were conceived 
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and carried out most of the pictures that were 
to bring him fame. “One day,” he says, “I 
made a little gleaner pose for me, standing on 
a flowery bank beside a field of wheat. Her 
bent face was in shadow, while the sunlight 
fell on her cap and her shoulders.” 


“As I painted her I felt a secret joy. I can not 
express the feeling of rapture caused me by the 
harmony of this dark face, strongly defined against 
the golden grain among which ran lilac morning- 
glories, by the warm glow of the earth, the violet 
reflections of the blue sky, the flowers and the 
shrubs. All this enchanted me. 

“T had already sent my ‘Gypsies’ to the Exhi- 
bition at Brussels, when one day my brother Louis, 
coming across this little ‘Gleaner’ in the corner 
where it had lain forgotten, said to me, ‘Why do 
you not send this too to the Exhibition?’ ‘That?’ 
I replied. ‘It isnot worth while.’ And then I had 
no frame. 

“My brother persisted, and in the end discov- 
ered in the barn an old, tarnished frame that 
had once inclosed a poor portrait. It was near the 
expiration of the time of grace allowed in sending 
pictures. I sent it off at once. 

“What was my astonishment when, a few days 
afterward, arriving in Brussels, I found my ‘Gyp- 
sies’ badly hung and my ‘Little Gleaner’ on the 











“THE SONG OF THE LARK” 
(Owned by the Art Institute, in Chicago) 


The immense popularity of Breton’s peasant pictures 
nust be attributed in large part to his joyous subjects. 
‘There are few who would not turn with a sigh from 
‘The Man with the Hoe’ to gaze with joy on ‘The Song 
of the Lark.’ ” 


“SIFTING CABBAGE SEEDS” 
(By Jules Breton) 


“Millet painted types, Breton the selected individual 
model.” 


line in the center of a panel, where it attracted 
general attention.” 


The success of the “Little Gleaner” encour- 
aged Breton to choose the same subject for a 
larger composition. “The Gleaners” was ex- 
hibited at the International Exhibition in Paris 
in 1855 and established the painter’s reputa- 
tion. He was greatly astonished, he confesses, 
when he was afterward told that he had been 
the first to treat this subject. “The Gleaners” 
of Millet was not painted until 1857. 

During the years that followed Jules Bre- 
ton painted picture after picture, devoting him- 
self almost entirely to peasant and religious 
subjects. Troyon, Corot and Géréme were 
among his friends and guides. As he grew 
older, the mystic in him seemed to become more 
pronounced. Religious processions had im- 
pressed him even as a boy, and he had stood si- 
lently while they passed through the winding 
streets of his village: “First came Monsieur le 
Curé, then all the notables of our village. I knew 
them well, yet their faces seemed different, as 
if surrounded by a mystic aureole. They had 
lost every trace of vulgarity and seemed to 
move in a divine atmosphere. They walked 
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gravely with bent heads, carrying reverently 
their large torches.” Jules Breton is said to 
have been always deeply moved by the simple 
faith of the peasants, and he had little patience 
with the irreverence and materialism he en- 
countered in Paris. And so it seems as though 
he had put his very soul into the portrayal of 
such semi-religious subjects as “Blessing the 
Wheat” and “The First Communion.” This 
last-named picture brought the fabulous price 
of $45,500 at the Morgan sale in New York in 
1886. American millionaires have vied with 
one another to possess Breton’s canvases, and 
some twenty-five of his most representative 
works are now in this country. 

No French artist, it has been remarked, was 
ever more generous than Jules Breton in praise 
of his brother-painters. “I never cross the 
threshold of our museum [the Louvre],” he 
once declared, “without experiencing a rever- 
ential emotion.” To Leonardo da Vinci’s head 
of “St. Anne” he paid the following tribute: 
“T do not think art has ever produced anything 
more touching. No artist has ever joined more 
profound feeling with greater correctness of 
design. It is ideal sweetness expressed with 
ideal force. I love this Leonardo with 
all the fervor of an artist’s soul.” As for Rem- 
brandt’s “Pilgrims of Emmaus,” it was the 
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goal of his pious pilgrimages whenever he 
could make them, and he was never weary of 
contemplating it. Corot also compelled h's 
whole-hearted admiration: 


“Each of his landscapes is a hymn of serene 
purity, where everything lives, rejoices, loves and 
palpitates! We say the divine Mozart. We may 
also say the divine Corot; for he was the Mozart 
of painting! Genius made of dawn and spring- 
time! Eternal sunshine that age has not been able 
to chill! Paris may well be proud to have given 
him birth.” 


Even more significant, in view of his own 
artistic kinship with Millet, is the following 
utterance: 


“The wretched beings depicted by Millet touch 
us profoundly because he loved them profoundly 
and because he has raised them to the higher re- 
gions inhabited by his genius. He attains 
character and sentiment even with ugliness. He 
has gradually added to his pictures an element 
wanting in them in the beginning—depth of atmos- 
phere. 

“With a plow standing in a rugged field where a 
few slender thistles are growing, two or three 
tones and an execution awkward and woolly, he 
can stir the depths of the soul and interpret the in- 
finite. 

“A solitary, at times a sublime genius, he has 
made of a sheepfold lighted by the rays of the 
rising Moon, mysterious as the eternal problem 
she presents, a little picture life-like and pure as a 
work of Phidias, unfathomable as a Rembrandt.” 


“THE FIRST COMMUNION” 


Jules Breton excelled in religious pictures. 


This characteristic example of his work brought the fabulous price 


of $45,500 at the Morgan sale in New York in 1886. 
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THE GREATEST MUSICAL 


=|] AYREUTH, 
iN greatest purely musical center in 
the world. It is the only shrine at 
which pilgrims from all countries bow before 
“art for art’s sake.” That in order to be able 
to worship they must “put money in their pock- 
ets” is not Wagner’s fault. In fact, we learn 
from a newly published book,* by Hans von 
Wolzogen, that it was the master’s ideal that 
within the sacred precincts of his temple art 
should be administered absolutely free. When 
in 1880 the “Festtheater” in Munich was 
opened, he had regarded it as a matter of 
course that all visitors should be the guests 
of the King. But in order to make possible 
in his lifetime a performance of “Parsifal” 
he was forced to give up this cherished dream. 
The principle, however, is still potent, and ad- 
mirers of Wagnerian art have collected a fund 
which by the hundredth anniversary of his 
birthday will have reached, it is hoped, the 
seven-cipher mark. The purpose of this fund 
is to enable enthusiastic art students of limited 
means to visit Bayreuth. Such a monument 
to the memory of the Wizard of Bayreuth 
the Wagnerites think would be a more fitting 
mode of paying Germany’s great debt to the 
master than an image graven in stone. 

This year again the “Festspiele” are being 
celebrated. Again visitors flocked from all 
parts of the world; among these the “Prin- 
cess Alice,” as certain European papers are 
fond of designating Mrs. Longworth. And 
even William II has not disdained to send his 
congratulations to Wagner’s widow, Frau Co- 
sima. The staple of these “festival perform- 
ances” is the “Ring” and “Parsifal.” It is 
claimed that only at Bayreuth is an adequate 
representation of these great music-dramas pos- 
sible. Especially is “Parsifal” viewed as pos- 
sessed of almost religious significance, and it 
is for this reason that all Germany stood 
aghast, with Frau Cosima, at what one Munich 
critic termed Mr. Conried’s “robbery of the 
Grail.” 

It is not easy for us to realize what Bay- 
reuth means to the initiate. “Bayreuth,” ex- 


the garden of Wag- 
ner’s witchery, is undoubtedly the 


*BayreutH. By Hans von Wolzogen. 


Bard, Marquardt 
& Co., Berlin. 


the Drama 


CENTER IN THE WORLD 


claims an impassioned Wagnerite in the New 
Yorker Revue, “is the monument of one who 
has suffered much, the landmark of a new art. 
With Boecklin, Nietzsche and Wagner its 
dawn grew red; it lives and grows and tri- 
umphs in the musical festivals.” He goes on 
to tell of the beginnings of the idea: 


“When in 1848 Wagner had convinced himself 
of the neccessity of a reform of the opera he 
conceived of a drama, ‘Jesus of Nazareth.” The 
master, however, gave up this plan, realizing the 
impossibility of having it produced. But the idea 
continued to live and grow within him. It was 
clarified in his mind, and we find it again, after 
he had given us the ‘music of the future,’ in the 
enchanter’s swan’s song, ‘Parsifal.’ Invisible, but 
perceptible and lofty as fate, the Christ, the world- | 
saviour, is present in this play. ; 

“Our feeling [in witnessing it] is soon trans- 
figured in the general atmosphere of grandeur 
and elevation, for a visit to Bayreuth means a 
bathing of the mind in rest after the world’s 
unrest. And even more strongly this yearning 
for rest impresses the musical initiate in “Tristan 
and Isolde.’ From out the illimitable and all- 
embracing music the breath of Nirvana is upon 
us and we feel ourselves nearer to Heaven. This 
is in itself an element of religious impressive- 
ness, but it is also the essential characteristic of 
an ideal work of art. The culture and propaga- 
tion of this ideal—one is almost tempted to say 
this religious spirit—is the most important ele- 
ment in the mission of Bayreuth.” 


If we would grasp this high conception of 
the theater, we must, says the Revue writer, 
clear our minds of every reminiscence of any 
other theater. We must think of those rare 
moments when we forgot the theater in the 
theater and call to our mind what art meant 
to the great masters and what they aimed to 
express. It was Wagner’s thought that while 
religion alone can lead us beyond life, yet in art 
we are privileged to feel a presentiment of the 
“eternal liberation.” “It alone,” he _ said, 
“raises us to the consciousness of our human 
dignity and makes us the equal of those crea-_ 
tures of God which participate in eternal be- 
ing. and eternal values, and whose true home 
is ‘not of this world.’” Schiller expressed 
this idea when he said that what we feel as 
beauty here shall one day greet us as truth. In 
order to cultivate art in this ideal sense, claims 
the Revue writer, Wagner needed a theater of 
his own. To quote further: 
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BAYREUTH’S MUSICAL CROWN-PRINCE 


Siegfried Wagner conducts his father’s operas at Bay- 
reuth, and has written four operas of his own. 


“Inadequate productions—and even those con- 
ducted by Liszt in Weimar fell short of Wag- 
ner’s ideal—only served to give the world a mis- 
taken idea about the ‘music of the future’ and 
convinced Wagner himself more and more of 
the futility of teaching his art anywhere except 
ina temple consecrated to this art. 

“In his ‘Communication to my Friends,’ pub- 
lished in 1851, the master gave the first detailed 
plans for a periodic music festival. He con- 
ceived of it as a national feast in which the people 
were to meet in some ‘ideal desert’ for self-com- 
munion and edification. It was the Greek ideal 
that inspired him, as it inspired Nietzsche’s book, 
‘Tragedy Born out of the Spirit of Music.’ ” 

In Wagner’s collected works several letters 
relative to his plan may be found. But it 
seemed as if, tossed about by fortune, he was 
bound to meet with failure, until radiantly 
from out the mists of despair rose the classic 
head of his friend—King Ludwig. The King 
called the embittered fugitive to one of his 
fairy castles. He wanted the great National 
Theater to be established in Munich. All the 
plans were ready when the protests of the 
populace against too lavish expenditures of 
money in Wagner’s behalf drove the composer 
from his haven of refuge at the side of his 
royal friend. But his strength was unbroken. 
He believed in his art and in the young King; 
and the King believed in him. And at last Bay- 


reuth was created. In 1876 the playhouse was 
opened with great pomp. The Emperor of 
Germany came in person to the opening, which 
he regarded as an event of national impor- 
tance. 

“The history of Bayreuth,” says Herr von 
Wolzogen, “is the history of a passion—the 
passion of idealism.” Wagner soon realized 
that his troubles were not at an end. It was 
not only the chronic deficit that tortured him, 
but the impossibility of fully realizing his am- 
bition even after the establishment of his thea- 
ter. He endeavored to found a school for 
singers in which to rear the talent necessary 
to interpret his works, but in this he failed; 
and the only possible hall for an adequate 
presentation of his music-dramas stood empty. 
He could not get the artists he needed, 
but had to go to other theaters for them each 
time before the festival plays began, so that 
the performances were, in his eyes, little bet- 
ter than “improvisations.” “We shall have an 
art, if you only will it!” he cried, but his cry 
died unheard. The first performance of “Par- 
sifal,” however, brought a fair measure of 
financial and artistic success. 

When Wagner died, Frau Cosima, with rare 
determination, took up her husband’s mission. 
She was brought face to face with many diffi- 
culties, not the least among which was the 
unfriendliness of the press. At one time the 
papers spread the rumor that the cholera had 
broken out at Bayreuth, and at another that 
the masonry of the opera-house was giving 
way. As a matter of fact it stood firm, and 
Wagner’s art was winning ground so steadily 
that, after 1882, the managers of the festival 
plays were free at least from financial embar- 
rassments. Frau Cosima had several remark- 
able strokes of good luck when she secured the 
services of such singers as Burgstaller, Van 
Rooy, Van Dyck, Nordica and Schumann- 
Heink. In addition to these vocal artists she 
was able to induce men of the caliber of Mot- 
tle, Seidl and Richard Strauss to act as con- 
ductors. 

One of Frau Cosima’s most valuable assets 
has been the talent of her son, Siegfried Wag- 
ner, the musical crown-prince and Wagner’s 
heir. The advent of Siegfried Wagner, re- 
marks Edward Falck, formerly director of 
opera at Carlsruhe, was viewed with sus- 
picion, and perhaps fear, but this hostile atti- 
tude was only an evidence that he was needed. 
Mr. Falck explains (in the New York Sun): 


“Wagner’s grandiose conception of the mes- 
sage of art, more nearly of his own art, led him 
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to hope for an entire rejuvenation of the re- 
ligious, social and artistic life of the Germanic 
races, emanating from Bayreuth. This hope has 
not yet been realized, for notwithstanding the 
powerful and varied influence Wagner has had 
on contemporary art and thought the people in 
whom he placed faith for the consummation of 
his desires—witness the ‘dedication of the Ring 
f the Nibelungen—have remained unregenerate 
ind continue to enjoy the hollow coloratura of an 
Italian prima-donna and the Good Friday enchant- 
ment of sacred ‘Parsifal.’ | Bayreuth, however, 
remains a Monsalvat, jealously treasuring the 
grail to which the master confided the living heart 
blood of his holy endeavor to uplift his fellow 
men, transmitting its inspiration to the pure in 
heart and sending out emissaries to the infidel 
with his message of salvation. 

“Of these knights of the grail, to be enrolled 
among whom means to be a brother in arms 
to the possessors of the best heads and doughtiest 
hearts of contemporary Germany, Siegfried Wag- 
ner is predestined to be the chief, not merely in 
fulfilment of his father’s expressed wish, but also 
by right of his own natural endowment.” 


In a letter written in September, 1882, Wag- 
ner wrote: “The education of my son, his fu- 
ture training to stand in my place when I am 
dead, seem to me now to be the most important 
of my remaining tasks’; and the composer’s 
death a few months later gave to the words 
an unusual significance. “The way in which 
the heir has entered into his own,” observes 
Mr. Falck, “is abundant justification for the 
prophetic wisdom of paternal love.” The wri- 
ter continues: 


“In Bayreuth Siegfried spent the happiest of 
boyhood years until his father’s death in 1883, in 
his thirteenth year. Thus far his studies had been 
somewhat desultory, but it may be questioned if 
the strictest of schooling would have had a 
more beneficent influence on the budding mind 
than the example and precepts of his father, of 
his distinguished mother, of his grandfather Liszt, 
who was a frequent visitor, of his tutor, the 
eminent philologian, Heinrich von Stein, and of 
all that galaxy of noble minds that congregated 
in Bayreuth, metamorphosing the obscure, sleepy, 
Franconian village into a spiritual centre of Ger- 
Ma. . « « 

“After his father’s death Siegfried attended the 
common high school at Bayreuth and on grad- 
uation went through a course in architecture. As 
in all things the desires and intentions of the 
master were piously observed by his family, Sieg- 
fried then undertook a journey through the 
Orient, thereby carrying into effect a pedagogic 
principle of his father. As early as the ’50s 
Richard wrote to a friend: ‘What miserable toads 
we are, always dreaming of life in the skies and 
seeing nothing of this earth. In the future, my 
dear, we shall educate our sons by first sending 
them on a tour of the globe.’ 

“In his son’s case the grand tour bore out the 
wisdom of this plan, for in the course of his 
leisurely wanderings through the wonders and 
riot running glories of the East, Siegfried dis- 
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THE WIZARD OF BAYREUTH 


Richard Wagner’s fame grows rather than lessens with 
the years. Music-lovers from all parts of the world are 
attending the performances of his operas at Bayreuth 
this summer. 


covered his own nature and vowed himself to his 
future vocation. Out of the architect evolved the 
tone poet. 

“On his return home ensued years of silent and 
inconspicuous, but extremely valuable, work in 
the scenic and musical preparation of the festival 
plays, running parallel with private, indefatigable 
study of German local history and medizval 
legend and of the technics of drama and music. 
The fruits of this double apprenticeship, carried 
on as it was in that unique spirit of intensity and 
ideality of purpose that characterizes Bayreuth, 
soon became evident.” 


For many years Siegfried Wagner has per- 
sonally conducted his father’s operas. He has 
also composed four operas of his own— 
“Baerenhauter,” “Herzog Wildfang,” “Ko- 
bold” and “Bruder Lustig.” Mr. Falck finds 
his music, technically, above criticism. Its 
spirit is “thoroughly modern, without par- 
taking of the exaggeration and wilful experi- 
ments of the self-styled advanced school.” Mr, 
Falck concludes: 


“Of the authors of the many musical dramas 
that have appeared since Richard Wagner’s death, 
it may be safely asserted that his son is the only 
one who has fully comprehended his message, 
the only one, at least, who has uncompromisingly 
carried into effect the theories that the great re- 
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THE OPERA-HOUSE AT BAYREUTH 
Performances of the Wagnerian music-dramas begin in the late afternoon, and are announced by a blast of trum- 


pets. ; 
woods and meadows of Franconia on the horizon. 


former advocated in his esthetic essays and for- 
mulated with such awe-compelling genius in his 
later works. Others have adopted with avidity 
such technical details as the enriched harmony, 
the new resources of instrumentation, the more 
sensible declamation, a greater carefulness in the 
choice of texts; most of them, indeed, have been 
content with bodily transposing whole scenes and 
excerpts from the master’s works and slavishly 
imitating his idiomatic poetical and musical 
phrases. 


The theater stands on a hill, commanding a beautiful panorama with the town in the foreground and the 


“Siegfried, on the other hand, has based his 
productions on the broad foundation of first prin- 
ciples. — 

He is, ia fact, primarily a dramatist in whom 
poetry and music have a common origin and are 
indissolubly welded. 

“In our days of overstrung nervous tension 
and morbid taste for the eccentric and hysterical, 
Siegfried Wagner brings us a priceless gift, the 
example of a brave nature striving for a whole- 
some, unperverted and noble ideal.” 


THE DEMONIACAL QUALITY OF RACHEL’S ACTING 


ME. ELIZABETH RACHEL-FE- 


LIX, the famous French trage- 
dienne, is conceded to have been un- 
equaled within the limits prescribed 
by her genius. But this does not entirely ex- 
plain the strange power she possessed at times 
over her audiences, a power which her critical 
contemporaries sought in vain to define. Even 
Charlotte Bronté’s famous description of her 
acting is little more than rhetoric for what 
must have been an overwhelming impression. 
“That little Jewish girl,” said Edwin Forrest, 
prophetically, of fifteen-year-old Rachel-Feélix, 
“that little bag of bones, with the marble face 
and the flaming eyes—there is demoniacal 
power in her. If she live, and do not burn out 
too soon, she will become something wonder- 
ful.” 
The rather poor and unsatisfactory litera- 


ture about Rachel has recently been enriched 
from several sources, and especially by Carl 
Schurz, whose “Impressions” appeared in the 
August number of McClure’s Magazine. He 
particularly describes the effect upon himself 
and others of Rachel’s terrifying subjective 
power. It was in 1850 that he first saw her act, 
when he was in Berlin—a young exiled revo- 
lutionist, risking detection and imprisonment 
to assist a comrade out of the penitentiary at 
Spandau. He had heard of Rachel’s recitation 
of the “Marseillaise’—that wonderful utter- 
ance, “half singing, half declaiming,” which 
made the women’s blood run cold and the men’s 
hair stand on end, throwing them all into 
“paroxysms of patriotic frenzy”—and his de- 
sire to see her act was so strong that in spite 
of the danger of detection he finally ventured 
into a dark corner of the theater. The play 
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was Racine’s “Phédre,” and the part the great- 
est in Rachel’s repertoire. “To this hour it 
tands out in solitary splendor,” says Sir 
(heodore Martin in his recent authoritative 
ionograph on Rachel; “for the attempts of 
Ristori and Sarah Bernhardt in the part are 
inworthy to be named in the same breath.” 
“So I saw Rachel,” writes Carl Schurz; and 
he describes her glowingly as follows: 
“When she stepped upon the scene, not with 
thecustomary stage stride, 
but with a dignity and 
majestic grace all her 
wn, there was first a 
pell of intense astonish- 
ient and then a burst of 
pplause. She stood still 
1r a moment, in the folds 
f her classic robe, like 
an antique statue fresh 
om the hand of Phidias. 
fhe mere sight sent a 
thrill through the audi- 
nce; her face a long 
val, her forehead, shad- 
owed by black wavy hair, 
not high, but broad and 
trong; under her dark 
rched eyebrows a pair 
of wondrous eyes that 
glowed and blazed in 
their deep sockets like 
two black suns; a finely 
chiseled nose with open, 
quivering nostrils; above 
an energetic chin a mouth 
severe in its lines, with 
slightly lowered corners, 
uch as we may imagine 
the mouth of the tragic 
\luse; her stature, some- 
times seeming tall, some- 
times little, very slender, 
hut the attitude betray- 
lig elastic strength; a 
hand with fine tapering 
fingers of rare beauty; 
the whole apparition ex- 
citing in the beholder a 
sensation of astonishment 
id intense expectancy. 
“The applause ceasing, 
she began to speak. In 
deep tones the first sen- 
tences came forth, in 
tones as deep as if they 
ere rising from the in- 
n ermost cavities of the 
chest, av. from the very 
earth. Was that the voice 
oi a woman? Of this you 
felt certain—such a voice you had never heard, 
never a tone so hollow and yet so full and 
csonant, so phantomlike and yet so real. But 
t is first surprise soon yielded to new and greater 
wonders. As her speech went on, that voice, first 
so deep and cavernous, began, in the changing. 
play of feelings or passions, to rise, and roll, and; 
bound, and fly up and down the 


Rachel’s beauty, as 
to understand that, 
formed itself into “a 
eyes flashed 


here revealed, 
when she chose, her face trans- 
very Gorgon 
“with a truly hellish fire. 


scale for an” 
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octave or two without the slightest effort or arti- 
ficiality, like the notes of a musical instrument 
of apparently unlimited compass and endless 
variety of tone color. Where was now the stiff- 
ness of the Alexandrine verse? Where the 
tedious monotony of the forced rimes? That 
marvelous voice and the effects it created on the 
listener can hardly be described without a seem- 
ingly extravagant resort to metaphor. : 

‘All the elementary forces of nature and all 
the feelings and agitations of the human soul 
seemed to have found their most powerful and 
thrilling language in the intonations of that voice 

and to subjugate the 
hearer with superlative 
energy. It uttered an ac- 
cent of tender emotion, 
and instantly the tears 
shot into your eyes; a 
playful or cajoling turn 
of expression came, and 
a happy smile lightened 
every face in the audi- 
ence. Its notes of grief 
or despair would make 
every heart sink and 
tremble with agony, and 
when one of those ter- 
rific explosions of wrath 
and fury broke forth you 
instinctively clutched the 
nearest object to save 
yourself from being 
swept away by the hurri- 
cane. The marvelous 
modulations of that voice 
alone sufficed to carry 
the soul of the listener 
through all the sensa- 
tions of joy, sadness, 
pain, love, hatred, de- 
spair. jealousy, contempt, 
wrath, and rage, even if 
he did not understand the 
language, or if he closed 
his eves so as not to ob- 
serve anything of the 
happenings on the stage.” 


To Rachel's “action” 
Mr. Schurz pays tribute 
in terms scarcely 
enthusiastic. “When 
that beautiful hand,” he 
says, “with its slender, 
almost translucent, fin- 
gers, moved, it spoke a 
language every utter- 

f ance of which was a 
head” and her revelation to the be- 
holder.” But “it was in 

the portrayal of the evil passions and the 
fiercest emotions that her powers rose to the 
most tremendous effects.” To quote further: 


less 


ELIZABETH RACHEL-FELIX 
(From a painting by Miller) 


makes it hard 


“Nothing more terrible can be conceived than 
her aspect in her great climaxes. Clouds of sin- 
ister darkness gathered upon her brow; her eyes, 
naturally deep-set, began to protrude and to 
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flash and scintillate with a truly hellish fire. Her 
nostrils fluttered in wild agitation as if breathing 
flame. Her body shot up to unnatural height. 
Her face transformed itself into a very Gorgon 
head, making you feel as if you saw the serpents 
wriggling in her locks. Her forefinger darted 
out like a poisoned dagger against the object of 
her execration; or her fist clenched as though 
it would shatter the universe at a blow; or her 
fingers bent like the veriest tiger’s claws to 
lacerate the victim of her fury—a spectacle so 
terrific that the beholder, shuddering with horror, 
would feel his blood run cold, and gasp for 
breath, and moan, ‘God help us all.’” 

As this was the impression made upon him in 
his imaginative youth, Carl Schurz was after- 
ward somewhat suspicious of his own sensa- 
tions. So he repeatedly compared his own 
impression with others, only to find it com- 
pletely verified. “Indeed,” he adds, “I have 
often heard gray-haired men and women, per- 
sons of cultivated artistic judgment, speak of 
Rachel with the same sort of bewildered en- 
thusiasm that I had experienced myself.” He 
subsequently saw Rachel in all her great parts, 
and in not a few of them several times, and 
“the impression was always identically the 
same.” Rachel was to him in later life, just 
as in his youth, “a demon, a supernatural en- 
tity, a mysterious force of nature.” 

From an entirely different point of view, but 
equally effective in bringing home to one this 
“demoniacal power” of the great Rachel, is 
the conversation of an old French Jewess 
which Clara Morris so vividly records in her 
latest book of reminiscences. The old woman, 
Miss Morris tells us, kept a shop in Paris, and 
had been a neighbor of the Félix family. She 
was poor and mercenary, but “she had a splen- 
did pride in her great sister in Israel,” and 
“a memory that held a fact as tenaciously as 
her hand held a coin. Recalling those nights 
when Rachel “had it in for someone”—when 
she was “Rachel plus Félix, and Félix plus 
the Devil”—the old woman laughed as she 
asked contemptuously : 

“How often, Madame, have you read of the 
wonderful eyes of the great Rachel—many times, 
eh? How often have you read of them as flash- 
ing, blazing, glistening, lustrous? Many times 
again, eh? Well, each time that was a lie, of the 
imagination, perhaps not of the intention, but all 
the same a lie! For look you, that angular little 
mightiness of a woman was ugly, and knew it, 
and was nowhere more ugly than in that most 
strange eye of hers. You know that noble brow? 
Well, back, far back, deep-sunken beneath it were 
the eyes, small, black, opaque and flattened like— 
truly it has not a good sound—but they were like 
the eyes of a great serpent. No—you do not like 
that? But wait now. Can you, can I, can an- 
other, look at a thing steadily, steadily, unwink- 
ingly for a minute at a time? Mais non! non! 
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The eye it blur, it pain, it cry, and at last it wink 
for rest, for pity of itself, eh? But that dense, 
cold, black eye of Rachel would look at you with 
an unwinking, unwavering intensity of evil, that 
chilled your blood, dulled your thoughts and left 
you helpless, just as a bird is helpless when the 
unwinking serpent eye has mesmerized it.” 


When asked-if there were any truth in the 
story told about Rachel’s public crushing of 
Mademoiselle Maxime (a rival actress whom 
Jules Janin, the critic, supported in a fit of 
opposition to “la grande tragédienne”), the 
old woman answered: 


“Truth? You ask it? Dieu de Dieu! Was I 
there then, with all the other Jews, or was I not? 
Some were for Maxime, who, mind you, was 
handsome and not so bad an actress either; and 
besides Rachel had behaved badly toward Paris 
and the home theatre, and many wanted to punish 
her. So the Maxime party was strong and 
Rachel had the very devil’s self pent up in her 
that night. The Félix crowd were wild with 
fright and everyone chuckled at sight of their 
faces. It was a great night. The whole city 
seemed to be packed into the theatre. Maxime’s 
party applauded and hissed; Rachel’s party hissed 
and applauded, and so they yelled and shouted 
and clapped and stamped, until Mary Stuart and 
Elizabeth met and faced each other; and, 
dame, there came then a silence that was like 
death! The audience saw Rachel’s face and a 
sigh passed over the crowded house—for we had 
expected a struggle to the death, mind you. But 
that face—Oh, mon Dieu!—we felt the end al- 
ready! The scene began. Elizabeth was doing 
well—Rachel as Mary waited, with her arms 
folded, her sleek head lowered a little, she fast- 
ened upon Maxime’s face dull black eyes of such 
malignant hate that one felt a chill at the roots 
of the hair. Elizabeth started, then made a swift 
gesture and went bravely on, but she could not 
break away from the intensifying power of the 
cold eyes. Then at the unwinking, baleful stare, 
she gave a gasp, a visible trembling passed over 
her whole body. She spoke and a hoarseness 
came into her voice. She strove desperately to 
escape Rachel’s unwavering eye; strove in an- 
guish—spoke again—stammered—hesitated—and 
was lost. Mary Stuart’s opportunity came then, 
but never in her whole life did Rachel give 
rein to such mad passion as on that night! 
Maxime was ruined; but, Madame, a young 
English artist who sat with us in the cheap places 
cried out, all furious: ‘Ah, but that was damna- 
ble!’ Eh, bien, perhaps it was, but that was the 
power of the dull black eye I tell you of. Some- 
times in the great moments of the grand tragedy 
I have seen a glow come, a kind of red smoulder, 
but never, oh, never in the world, the flash, the 
blaze, the gleam! She seemed too, Madame. 
sometimes far up above us all—the tragedy of all 
the earth—the love of all lovers—the grace of 
all women seemed to be in her own heart, and 
it was out of her heart that she acted at least 
part of the time.” 


For Rachel was not always 
plus the Devil.” 


“plus Félix— 
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OPERATIC SUCCESSES AT 


HE familiar complaint of critics and 
patrons that the operatic reper- 
tory is stale and unprogressive 

= ay does not apply to three or four, 
at least, of the European opera-houses. The 
Paris Opéra, the Milan Opera-house, and, 
strangely enough, the Monte Carlo Opera are 
very generous producers of novelties. Monte 
Carlo has become a veritable musical Mecca 
for composers. “First productions” are very 
frequent there, and a work which succeeds 
at Monte Carlo sooner or later finds its way 
to the Parisian opera-houses and to those of 
Italy, and thence to Covent Garden, London, 
and the German centers. Many of the novel- 
ties are of course short-lived, being imitative 
and second-rate; but occasionally a new 
“note” is heard in music, a new direction 
indicated, real originality revealed. 

Of the novelties of the recent European 
musical season, not a few, judging by the 
critical estimates, seem to be worthy of a 
permanent place in the operatic repertory. 
To the most individual and significant of 
the new operas (some of which have been 


reviewed in this department of Current Lit- 


ERATURE) belongs “Aphrodite,” an opera in 
five acts, based on the novel of Pierre Louys, 
a bold and unconventional writer of the 
“younger” school. The music for the libretto 
is by Camille Erlanger, a French composer 
of growing reputation. 

“Aphrodite” has succeeded brilliantly. It 
is the feature of the musical year in Paris, 
and is having a long “run.” 

In the opera, as in the novel, there is pre- 
sented a picture of Greek decadence. The 
scene is laid in Alexandria, and the period 
is one characterized by excessive estheticism 
and refinement and luxury coupled with moral 
decay and barbarism. In the architecture, in 
the customs and manners, in the literature and 
painting of the period, there is an absence of 
all restraint. Vice is pervasive and defiant; 
the worship of “Aphrodite” is the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the time. 

The story is slight. It deals with the amours 
of the courtesan, Chrysis, and a sculptor, De- 
metrios. The former is capricious, exacting 
and cruel; her every wish must be grati- 
fied, regardless of cost, danger and conse- 
quence. She expresses to Demetrios the 
desire to possess three things—a certain neck- 
lace, a comb and a looking-glass. In order 
to procure them for her, the sculptor is obliged 
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to commit, successively, a theft, an assassina- 
tion and a sacrilege, for the necklace is part 
of the cherished treasures of the temple of 
Aphrodite. 

The various scenes of the opera are full 
of color and picturesque variety. One takes 
place in the temple, another in the gardens 
of the city, a third on the quay, and so on. 
The opportunities for spectacular effects, as 
well as for musical illustrations and accom- 
paniments, are abundant. In writing of the 
Erlanger score, Gabriel Fauré says in the 
Paris Figaro: 

“The novelist wished, by a grouping of striking 
episodes, by light touches, by charm of style, to 
reconstruct an infinitely seductive epoch. The 
composer conceived the idea of converting the 
story into a soul-drama, a conflict of spirits and 
characters. ; : 

“He has, accordingly, constructed his score on 
a foundation of several leading themes, some 
purely ‘expressive,’ others rhythmical and musi- 
cal. The work is given a serious character, an 
air of grave solemnity. A lighter mood would 
have been in greater harmony with the author’s 
intention. 

“But in many places the composer has found 
very happy accents and melodies to express the 
right atmosphere of the piece. The first act is 
vivacious and charming; one scene, portraying 
the death of Chrysis, contains ravishing poetry 
and genuine emotion.” 

To a very different category belongs a nov- 
elty produced at Monte Carlo, “Hans, le Jouer 
de Flute” (Hans, the Flute-Player). This 
is a comic opera by Louis Gaune, another 
well-known French composer, the libretto by 
Maurice Vaucaire and Georges Michell, being 
based on the old Flemish legend immortalized 
by Robert Browning in “The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin.” According to the story: 


The town of Hamelin is rat-infested to such an 
extent that ruin threatens the inhabitants. The 
granaries are full of rats, and there is no relief. 
But Hans, a tramp, appears in the town, and he 
has a magic flute, with the music of which he 
draws all the rats out of their holes and leads 
them to the river, where they drown. For a small 
sum of gold Hans agrees to rid the town of rats. 
He does this, but the inhabitants refuse to pay 
him the sum stipulated upon. Thereupon he re- 
sumes playing, and this time all the children fol- 
low him out of Hamelin, never to return. 


This legend the librettists changed and 
adapted to romantic opera purposes. Yoris, 
a poor poet, is represented as in love with 
the burgomaster’s daughter, who is far above 
him in social station. He draws away the 
cats by his music and leads the rats into the 
granaries. The people implore Hans, the “flute- 
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player,” to save them. He consents on con- 
dition that the city restore its former toy- 
and-flower fairs, abandoned for years, owing to 
the inroads of commercialism, and that he be 
allowed to choose as reward the finest toy of 
the first fair. The finest toy is impersonated 
by the burgomaster’s beautiful daughter, Lis- 
beth, and Hans, claiming his reward, takes 


Yoris and Lisbeth by their hands and makes 
them happy lovers. 

There are ingenious complications in the 
plot, such as the imprisonment of the young 
poet and the assumption by Lisbeth of the 


WHY IBSEN ABANDONED 


T has been asked, Why did Ibsen put 
on the stage Hialmar Ekdal and 
Hedda Gabler, instead of Napoleon 
} or Garibaldi? and the question in- 
volves an interesting point not only in Ibsen’s 
development, but in the development of the 
whole modern drama. Shakespeare, perhaps 
it will be suggested, was a poet and Ibsen 
was not; but, in the opinion of G. Lowes 
Dickinson, the London writer, this is far 
from being an accurate statement of the facts 
in the case. “Ibsen was a poet,” he says, 
“though certainly not of the calibre of Shake- 
speare. The interesting thing about him is 
precisely that, having begun with poetic 
drama of the Shakespearean type, he passed 
through ‘Brand’ and ‘Peer Gynt,’ to his amaz- 
ing prose-dramas of modern life.” And “even 
in these, the poet in him is always peeping 
through, threatening to transform his draw- 
ing-rooms into castles and sorcerers’ caves, 
and his middle-class men and women into 
wizards, witches and ghosts.” Mr. Dickin- 
son continues (in The Independent Review, 
July) : 


“Perhaps the key [to the problem] may seem 
to be given in the word ‘realistic’ Mr. Bernard 
Shaw maintains that Shakespeare could not or 
would not grapple with reality. In the last resort, 
he insists, he ran away from it, and poeticised ; 
whereas Ibsen faced the truth. But this is to beg 
the question about reality. Not that I complain 
of any man for begging the question; I merely 
insist on my right to beg it myself in my own way. 
People call those things, and that view of things, 
real, with which they are most conversant. Some 
people see one thing and some another; and all 
see what they see through different tempera- 
mental glasses. Shakespeare saw the world, 
broadly, as Zischylus saw it. He saw Man more 
than human set against a background of storm. 
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role of a mechanical doll at the show—a trick 
which deceives the old burgomaster. 

The composer has written airy, graceful, 
melodious music for this operetta. J. Dar- 
thenay, in an account of the production in 
Le Figaro, says that in its sentiment, its 
spontaneity, its gaiety, its fluency, the little 
operetta suggested to many Wagner’s “Meis- 
tersinger.” The melodies are fresh, sparkling, 
sweet, and the orchestration is sonorous and ef- 
fective without being too heavy for the plot. 
In short, the piece is described as a gem of its 
kind, deserving of the widest popularity. 


SHAKESPEAREAN THEMES 


He saw him great and heroic, but in the grip of 
Something greater than himself. What that Some- 
thing was to him, a Fate or a Providence, a 
Power good or indifferent or bad, is, and will 
always be, matter of controversy. But, in any 
case, he saw Man over against the universe; and, 
for that reason, he instinctively selected types 
and characters where that antagonism is most 
vividly presented. He could, of course, and he 
did, with his inexhaustible knowledge and sym- 
pathy, create any kind of person in any kind of 
situation—a Falstaff or a Dame Quickly as 
readily as a Richard the Second or an Anthony. 
But when he writes tragedy, he turns to great 
men in great positions. Why? Because there is 
presented, in the most striking form, the issue 
between Man and the Universe. To say that this 
is not reality, is confusion or ignorance. True, it 
is not the reality with which most people are 
conversant in their daily life. But then, don’t 
they wish it were! Besides, that is not the point. 
Men are more than they are. Great actions and 
great sufferings appeal to them, not merely as a 
spectacle, but as a challenge. There need be no 
sophistication in this, no sense of vicarious virtue. 
They are not heroes; but they are heroes in em- 
bryo. And, even if a hero had never existed—a 
preposterous opinion only held by valets—it might 
be urged, without paradox, that the hero is more 
real than any one who has existed.” 


There must be some other reason, then, 
than the quest for reality, to account for 
Ibsen’s abandonment of Shakespearean trag- 
edy. This reason Mr. Dickinson discovers 
in the fact that he had a “different vision of 
life” from Shakespeare’s, conditioned by the 
circumstances of our age. What this vision 
is, one may gather from the following pas- 
sage: 


/ “Ibsen began, as we have noticed, with Shake- 
spearian tragedy, the great man and the great 
crisis. ‘Emperor and Galilean,’ for example, is 


| a world-tragedy, on the scale of ‘Julius Cesar’ 


or ‘Antony and Cleopatra.’ But already, it is 
clear, the dramatist is pre-occupied with a prob- 
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lem, the problem of will. ‘Is my hero sound?’ he 
seems to be asking. And the question grows more 
and more urgent, until it becomes an obsession. 
‘Brand’ and ‘Peer Gynt’ are sermons on the text: 
‘He that would save his life must lose it.’ Brand 
throws away the world to save his own soul; 
Peer Gynt, because he has no soul, cannot even 
\ win the world. In these dramas, and in all his 
\ later work, the poet is fascinated by the problem 
\of the sick will. It is as though Shakespeare had 
become so possessed by the idea of Hamlet that 
he could no longer conceive any other type. In 
all Ibsen’s later plays, there is hardly, I think, a 
man—there are several women—who is not di- 
vided against himself. But the problem of the 
sick will is bound up with the problem of society; 

and upon society Ibsen fastens, as a pathologist 
upon a disease. Business, professions, marriage— 
he finds a taint in everything. ‘The ship’, he says, 
in one of his letters, ‘carries a corpse in the hold.’ 
Living men are haunted by ghosts. Dead ideas, 
dead habits, dead institutions, overlie and smother 
the free soul. Or, in another of his metaphors, 
the modern man is like a wild duck shot in the 
wing, who has dived down and ‘bitten itself fast 
in the sea-weed.’ Such men are not heroes; they 
do not confront Fate; they are not even aware 
of Fate, unless it be in the form of hereditary 
disease. They cannot stir the ocean-roll of verse, 
or kindle it with the light of rhetoric. They 
speak as we speak, live as we live, in rooms and 
streets and churches and conventicles. That Ib- 
sen has shown them living so, with such consum- 
mate art, is his title to fame as a dramatist. No 
plays hold a modern audience as these do. They 
hold it as dramas; but they hold it also as prob- 
lem-plays. Sick men and women are there, con- 
templating their own sick world. And they leave 
the theatre, not indeed ‘purged by pity and fear’ 
—that is the work of the poetic drama—but 
racked with self-questioning, tortured with regret, 
perplexed, despairing, or enraged.” 


That the development exemplified by Ibsen, 


says Mr. Dickinson, is not peculiar to him 
seems to be shown by the general trend of the 
best modern drama. “Witness, for example, 
Sudermann in Germany and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw in England. This kind of drama some- 
how belongs to this age, just as Socialism does; 
and for the same reason.” All our best intelli- 
gence is preoccupied with a “very general, very 
profound and constantly increasing sense that 
our social institutions are wrong.” In the 
age of Shakespeare, as in the age of Aéschy- 
lus, there was no such sense. These poets 
were not indifferent to the injustice and 
cruelty in the world, but conceived them in 
terms of fate or of individual guilt; whereas 
the modern dramatist conceives them as social 
evil. “He sees man involved in injustice, of 
which he is himself the author. He sees him 
the creator and perpetuator of the very system 
by which he is destroyed. He sees him vicious, 
not guilty; contemptible, not sublime. Pitiful 
victims and mean oppressors creep across the 
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Strength disgusts; weakness exasper- 
ates. Men and women are cracked and flawed, 
like the system in which they live. They make 
it, and it mars them. Drama of this kind is 
revolutionary. It leaves a man saying, not 
‘How tragic, and yet how great is Man,’ but 
‘How mean and how intolerable is Society!” 
To conclude: 


stage. 


“It is, of course, just because Ibsen is revolu- 
tionary that Mr. Bernard Shaw places him among 
the prophets, along with Bunyan, and Hogarth, 
and Blake, and Nietzsche. But he can hardly de- 
serve a place among these if his work be simply 
negative. A prophet is a prophet, not by what he 
denounces, but by what he affirms. What then 
does Ibsen affirm? Does he affirm anything? His 
ideal, of course, is the free man with the sound 
will. But does he believe in this ideal, and make ' 
us believe in it, as a thing not only desirable but 
possible, nay, necessary? Has he faith in Man? 
On that question, I suppose, his claim to be a 
phflosopher, in Mr. Shaw’s sense, must turn. 
Different people, perhaps, will answer it differ- 
ently. But, for my own part, what I feel in Ib- 
sen is a progressive disillusionment. ‘The Wild 
Duck’ and ‘When We Dead Awaken’ are Mephis- 
tophelian commentaries on ‘Brand’ and ‘The 
Master Builder.’ More and more the plays seem 
to become pathological demonstrations; less and 
less a challenge to healthy life. The high moun- 
tains luring us in the background dissolve in the 
universal illusion. Man is a mean creature, with 
a broken will. That seems to me to be the last 
message of this poet. 

“Tt is otherwise with Shakespeare. Him Mr. 
Shaw will not count among the prophets, for 
reasons which I appreciate. I am inclined to agree 
that he had no positive view of the world; that, 
in many of his moods, ‘he saw no sense in living 
at all.’ But I deny that that is the effect produced 
by his tragedies. On the contrary, even those in 
which the tragedy is most unredeemed, even 
‘Lear,’ and ‘Hamlet,’ and ‘Othello,’ leave one with 
a sense of the tremendous worth-whileness of life. 
‘Yet do I not repent me;’ it is the characters of 
Shakespeare, not of Ibsen, that one can imagine 
using those great words. His tragedies do some- 
how deliver, and elate, and inspire. Why? Not 
because he has shown us a purpose in the world; 
but because he has shown us Man ‘noble in reason, 
infinite in faculty, in form and moving express 
and admirable, in action like an angel, in appre- 
hension like a god;’ and has hung above and 
about him ‘this brave o’er-hanging firmament, this 
majestical roof fretted with golden fire.” It is 
not he, it is Ibsen, who reduces Man to a ‘quin- 
tessence of dust,’ and Heaven to ‘a pestilent con- 
gregation of vapors.’ After seeing ‘Othello,’ we 
feel: ‘So it was, and so it is well that it was;’ 
after seeing ‘The Wild Duck, we feel: ‘Would 
that it had never been!’” . 

“Shakespeare was a poet, not a prophet. But 
what a poet! We need not complain that our 
modern dramatists are not poets too. But neither 
need we count it to them as a merit. Their drama 
is social criticism; and we need social criticism. 
But we need poetry too; and without it we shall 
not make much of the new society to which we 
are moving.” 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL DEFECT IN WAGNERIAN 


[CHARD WAGNER was “almost 
an egomaniac,” according to E. A. 
Baughan, the musical critic of the 
London Daily News, and this qual- 

ity of egotism was wrought into the very 

structure of his operas. For whereas until 

Wagner’s day it had been taken for granted 

that voices ought to be dominant in opera 

and that the orchestra should merely accom- 
pany the singers, Wagner inaugurated an era 
of “topsy-turvydom” by surbordinating the 
voices to his own direct musical utterance 
through the orchestra. Says Mr. Baughan 

(in The Fortnightly Review) : 

“All artists are egotists, but Wagner pushed 
egotism to its farthest limits. The orchestra as 
he used it in the ‘Ring’ and ‘Tristan,’ became a 
temptation he could not withstand. It enabled 
him to discourse at length upon the dramatic 
ideas and situations, to point a moral here, and to 
emphasise an emotion there. The ordinary dram- 
atist (poor creature!) has to express himself 


in the terms of drama, through his dramatis per- 
sone. All kinds of important point have to be 





left to the imagination of the audience, and there 
is no means of telling it precisely what should be 
felt. Wagner’s orchestra gave a loquacious man, 


with a constitutional desire to impose his ideas 
on the world, an imposing pulpit. In his music- 
dramas you may trace his gradual slavery to his 
orchestra, until at last it would seem that his in- 
strumental Chorus was th: end for which his 
dramas came into existence. The dramatis per- 
sone dwindled into the background; the whole 
scheme of his dramas was conditioned by his 
need of expressing himself. He prolonged situa- 
tions beyond all reason so that he might deliver 
his orchestral comment at the proper length for 
musical effect. From the ‘Ring’ onwards, the 
dramatis persone no longer carried the drama, 
but were borne along by the egotistic comments 
of the dramatist. The characters no longer ex- 
pressed themselves, but were expressed by the 
author. The compositions were not dramas, but 
epic musical poems cast into dramatic form.” 


“IT have never yet met a Wagnerian,” re- 
atin Mr. Baughan, “who could clearly ex- 
plain why the master should have shown 
such a disinclination to allow his dramatis 
persone to sing a melody when it was con- 
sidered quite appropriate that the dramatic 
idea should be expressed in melody by the 
orchestra. One might almost imagine Wag- 
ner was jealous of his own characters!” 
Continuing the indictment, he says: 


“The weaving up of the voice with the orches- 
tra, so pleasing to the musician, is directly op- 
posed to drama. It means that the voice will 
have no independent life of its own. If you at- 
tempt to sing one of Wagner’s big scenes without 
the orchestral comment you will find that the 
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expression is absolutely incomplete. In many 
cases the vocal parts, if detached from the score, 
are without emotional meaning of any kind. Add 
the orchestra, and you obtain the frenzied ex- 
citement which Wagnerians consider is perfect 
art. There must be something wrong in such a 
method when applied-to drama. And Wagner 
did not improve an essentially false conception of 
the proper position of the voice in music-drama 
by writing the bulk of his orchestral music as if 
it were an independent symphonic poem, for he 
thus created a Procrustean bed on which the ex- 
pression of the dramatis persone had to be 
stretched to get the expression of the composer 
himself. Only here and there in his music-dramas 
is the orchestra sufficiently plastic to adapt itself 
to the dramatic emphasis the voice should be al- 
lowed to make.” 


It is strange, thinks Mr. Baughan, that 
Wagner, with his experience as a conductor 
of operas, did not learn that the human voice 
is the most wonderful instrument in the world, 
and that when it comes to the expression of 
emotion no orchestra can hope to vie with it. 
Further: 


“The volume of sound which an orchestra pro- 
duces, its variety of tone colour, and its suggestion 
of titanic emotion are just the very qualities 
which the human voice lacks If the orchestra is 
to be given full scope the voice has no power 
against it. The measure of music-drama must 
surely lie in the vocal expression of the dramatis 
persone. If the orchestra is to set the standard, 
as with Wagner, the voices to be heard at all 
must attempt to be superhuman. It is not merely 
a question of drowning the voice by mere volume 
of sound. It cuts much deeper than that. By 
weaving his voices with the orchestra Wagner 
just enables his singers to make themselves heard 
at rather less effort than might be imagined, but 
the tremendous speech of the orchestra _ rein- 
forces the voice with a curious effect. It has 
been the secret of Wagner’s power, and no doubt 
it is still a secret to many of his admirers. Emo- 
tions which would have been ‘ordinary’ become 
titanic in volume and apparent stress. Had 
Wagner been a poor craftsman he would have 
pitted his voices against his orchestra, and so 
have lost his power of hypnotizing his public. 
But the skill with which he wove his voices with 
his orchestra obviated that disaster. Yet this 
very effect of bigness, of titanic emotions ex- 
pressed by singers and orchestra, is not really 
artistic. It is another proof of the composer’s 
egotism. A dramatist and an artist would surely 
have aimed at conditioning his material to his 
subject. Thus in ‘Tristan and Isolde’ he had to 
express the most passionate and idealistic love 
of man and woman. Did he try to move us by a 
poignant musical illustration of that love, keep- 
ing it on the plane of poetry and yet not allowing 
it to lose its human proportions? As long as 
there is no passionate outburst to express the 
music is magical in its appeal, but immediately a 
crisis is reached Wagner himself rushes in with 
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his orchestra and builds a climax of frenetic 
sound round the voices until all human feeling is 
sacrificed to exaggerated passion. Tristan an 
Isolde are no longer a man and a woman, but 
some strange monsters of this musical Frankin- 
tein’s creation.” 
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Opera must retrace its steps, concludes the 
critic. “It must aim at making its drama 
condition the style of its music, and the 
dramatis persone must no longer be merged 
in the orchestral background.” 


THE PARADOX IN MOLIERE’S TEMPERAMENT 


UGHTER and tears, it seems, dwell 

in the same house, and the world’s 

greatest fun-makers have often 

been the saddest of men. The truth 

of this curious psychological paradox is 

brought out forcibly by Mr. Henry M. Trol- 

lope in his “Life of Moliére,”* of which 

the London Athane@um speaks as “the best 

contribution that has been made by an English- 

man to a knowledge of the French stage of 
the period discussed.” 

Sadness, we learn, closely enveloped the 

mind of the witty actor-dramatist. “It was 


not infectious, and he often tried to hide it, 
but it may be seen in his smiles, even in his 
Mr. Trollope writes further: 


laughter.” 


“Molicre’s pessimism was kept under by his 
knowledge of the value of hard work both in 
himself and in others, by generous feelings, and 
by a belief in the slow improvement in the mental 
and moral condition of mankind, brought about 
by industry and by a sober and wise use of free 
thought He was unselfish and loyal as a friend, 
hot-tempered, perhaps, and exacting in the per- 
formance of his work, but always thinking more 
of the wants of those who were dependent upon 
him than of the trouble he gave himself, though 
his health was not strong and demanded that 
he should labor less and be free from the daily 
anxieties of his theater. It was fortunate for him 
that his life was a very busy one. His love of 
satire and of pleasant raillery was a great blessing 
to him. Between his unhappy thoughts and his 
keen appreciation of what was ludicrous, his 
strong common sense kept his mind straight and 
free from ill-considered or warped ideas.” 


So free, indeed, that a hasty reading of 
some of his plays may lead one to think that 
he loved to be joyous and merry and to brim 
over with fun. Yet, we are told, “a careful 
study of his scenes will reveal a sorowful 
mind, often sick at heart at the thought of 
men’s selfishness, their trickery, their greed, 
and their vanity.” To quote again: 


“The effect of his comedies is neither gloomy 
nor depressing and a man must be of a strange 
temperament if he is made unhappy by reading 
them. Nevertheless, in the ‘Ecole des Maris,’ the 


*Tue Lire or Mottere. By Henry M. Trollope. E. P. 
Dutton & Company. 


‘Ecole des Femmes,’ the ‘Tartuffe.’ ‘Don Juan,’ 
the ‘Misanthrope,’ the ‘Avare,’ ‘George Dandin’—- 
and especially in the two last-named plays—the 
subjects were chosen from unhappy causes, and 
the comedies reveal the workings of an uneasy 
mind made melancholy because of the wrong men 
and women were daily doing to each other. There 
are everywhere Philinthes who are callous to 
social evils, and there are Alcestes who roar 
aloud at them. Moliére’s strong humor did much 
to hide his unhappiness, and he brought amuse- 
ment so easily out of trifles that his fun seems to 
lie on the top of everything. As a comic drama- 
tist it was his duty to endeavor to amuse, but his 
feelings were often moved to anger as he wrote, 
and his comedies were conceived with serious- 
ness of purpose. He did not go out of his way 
to be melancholy, he did not like sadness. I 
imagine that he did not laugh much or easily, that 
he wished he could laugh more, and that he liked 
to see brightness and joyfulness in those around 
him. . . . He looked for truth, for kindliness, 
for charitable feeling, and thought he found in- 
stead too much vanity and self-interest. If men’s 
conduct one to the other were better than he 
believed it to be, Moliére would have been less 
unhappy.” 

Comparing Moliére with Shakespeare, Mr. 
Trollope says: “Neither probably were great 
laughers, though Shakespeare, one would say, 
must have had a very large capacity for en- 
joyment; and Moliére had the greater power 
of giving fun and of making others laugh with 
him in his satire.” Moreover, “the laughter 
that Shakespeare causes is louder and general- 
ly heartier; Moliére’s laughter is funnier, 
smaller in volume, and it shows a finer and 
often a sadder note.” Shakespeare possessed 
powers that were beyond Moliére’s reach, but 
for “firm and distinct portraiture and dramatic 
formation of character; for a knowledge of 
handling events and small incidents and mak- 
ing men agree with his characters and be 
suitable for presentation on the stage; for 
the expression of human sympathies; for a 
great command of racy language peculiar to 
the speaker and the occasion—giving through 
it all a clear picture of comedy”—Moliére 
comes, in the writer’s mind, nearer to Shake- 
speare than any other comic dramatist. In 
fact, Mr. Trollope yields to the sad French- 
man the crown of comedy. 


















































E might think that the scene in 
Herod’s banquet-hall, where, in re- 
sponse to the request of Salome, John 
the Baptist’s head is brought in in a 
charger, contained enough horror to satisfy any 
dramatist, even the most decadent. But Oscar 
Wilde, in his drama that is reported to be setting 
Germany wild, and which, in the form of an 
opera, is to be given in America the coming 
season, has gone several degrees further than the 
scriptural narrative. Salome’s request, in the 
drama, is prompted not by her mother but by 
her own pique because the prophet has repulsed 
ler quick-born love, and refused the kiss which 
she wishes to place upon his lips. She calls for 
his head that she may bestow upon the dead lips 
the kiss which she might not bestow upon the 
living lips. The horror is too much even for 
Herod and he orders his soldiers to despatch 
Salome herself. 





It is not pretty, but Wilde’s wonderful wizardry 
with words is exhibited in the tragedy to the full, 
and the success of the play has been marked not 
only in Germany, but in Italy, Spain and France. 
It has been given in a hundred German cities, and 
in Berlin has literally driven native playwrights 
temporarily from the boards. In London the play 
could not be publicly given because of its use of 
scriptural characters, but it has been given pri- 
vately several times, and the Progressive Stage 
Society attempted its production in New York 
last winter, with inadequate means. Richard 
Strauss has made it into an opera which Mr. 
Conried announces his intention of producing 
here in a few weeks. 

The play was originally written in French for 
Sarah Bernhardt. The English version, from 
which we quote, was made by Lord Alfred Doug- 
las, and a series of pictures was made by Aubrey 
Beardsley to illustrate the English edition, two 
of these being herewith reproduced. They cer- 
tainly do not lessen the gruesomeness of the work. 

The opening scene is a great terrace in the 
Palace of Herod set above the banqueting-hall. 
Some soldiers are leaning over the balcony. To 
the right there is a gigantic staircase; to the left, 
at the back, an old cistern surrounded by a wall 
of green bronze. This cistern is the dungeon of 
jokanaan—John the Baptist. The moon, which 
is shining brightly, is an important piece of stage 
property, for in their observations upon the 
moon the various moods of the different char- 
acters are skilfully portrayed. Thus to the young 
Syrian captain who loves Salome the moon seems 
“like a little princess who wears a yellow veil, and 
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SALOME 





whose feet are of silver.’ His friend, the page of 
Herodias, fears for the life of the young captain, 
and his nervous temperament sees in the pale 
luminary “a woman rising from a tomb. One 
might fancy she was looking for dead things.” 
To Salome, whose mind is chaste until she 
sets eyes upon Iokanaan, the moon appears the 
emblem of virginity. Herod sees in it an obscene 
picture of a drunken woman, while Herodias 
prosaically declares, “The moon is but the moon.” 

Salome early in the play leaves the banquet-hall 
to escape from the lustful eyes of Herod and 
comes to the terrace. From the cistern is heard 
the voice of the prophet, and the princess, curious 
to see how he looks, demands that he be 
brought before her. The soldiers fear to obey 
her command, but finally she prevails upon the 
young Syrian captain: “Thou wilt do this thing 
for me, Narraboth, and to-morrow when I pass 
in my litter beneath the gateway of the idol- 
sellers I will let fall for thee a little flower, a 
little green flower.” The prophet is brought and 
Salome is fascinated by his appearance. The 
prophet repels her advances harshly. Then the 
following remarkable scene ensues: 


Salome: Thy mouth is redder than the feet of 
those who tread the wine in the wine-press. It is 
redder than the feet of the doves who inhabit the 
temples and are fed by the priests. It is redder 
than the feet of him who cometh from a forest 
where he hath slain a lion, and seen gilded tigers. 
Thy mouth is like a branch of coral that fishers 
have found in the twilight of the sea, the coral 
that they keep for kings! .. . It is like 
the vermilion that the Moabites find in the mines 
of Moab, the vermilion that the kings take from 
them. It is like the bow of the King of the 
Persians, that is painted with vermilion, and is 
tipped with coral. There is nothing in the world 
so red as thy mouth. Suffer me to kiss 
thy mouth. 

Iokanaan: Never! daughter of Babylon! 
Daughter of Sodom! never! 

Salome: I will kiss thy mouth, Iokanaan. I 
will kiss thy mouth. 

The Young Syrian: Princess, Princess, thou 
who art like a garden of myrrh, thou who art the 
dove of all doves, look not at this man, look not 
at him! Do not speak such words to him. I can- 
not endure it. Princess, do not speak 
these things. 

Salome: I will kiss thy mouth, Iokanaan. 

The Young Syrian: Ah! (He kills himself, and 
falls between Salome and Iokanaan.) 

The Page of Herodias: The young Syrian has 
slain himself! The young captain has slain him- 
self! He has slain himself who was my friend! 
I gave him a little box of perfumes and ear-rings 
wrought in silver, and now he has killed himself! 
Ah, did he not say that some misfortune would 
happen? I, too, said it, and it has come to pass. 
Well I knew that the moon was seeking a dead 
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thing, but I knew not that it was he: whom she 
sought. Ah! why did I not hide him from the 
moon? If I had hidden him in a cavern she 
would not have seen him. 

First Soldier: Princess, the young captain has 
just slain himself. 

Salome: Suffer me to kiss thy mouth, 
naan. 

Iokanaan: Art thou not afraid, daughter of 
Herodias? Did I not tell that I had heard in the 
palace the beatings of the wings of the angel of 
death, and hath he not come, the angel of death? 

Salome: Suffer me to kiss thy mouth. 

lokanaan: Daughter of adultery, there is but 
one who can save thee. It is He of whom I 
spake. Go seek Him. He is in a boat on the sea 
of Galilee, and He talketh with His disciples. 
Kneel down on the shore of the sea, and call unto 
Him by. His name. When He cometh to thee, 
and to all who call on Him He cometh, bow thy- 
self at His feet and ask of Him the remission of 
thy sins. 

Salome: Suffer me to kiss thy mouth. 

Iokanaan: Cursed be thou! daughter of an 
incestuous mother, be thou accursed! 

Salome: I will kiss thy mouth, Iokanaan. 

Iokanaan: I will not look at thee. Thou art 
accursed, Salome, thou art accursed. (He goes 
down into the cistern.) 

Salome: I will kiss thy mouth, 
will kiss thy mouth, 


Meanwhile Herod enters on the _ terrace, 
crowned with flowers. He is ill at ease, for he 
has slipped in the blood of the young Syrian, 
and imagines that he hears “the sound of mighty 
wings” in the air. He clumsily flatters Czsar’s 
envoys, and exalts himself; he insults Herodias 
and taunts her. All the while his eyes are rivet- 
ed on the beauty of Salome. The caprice enters 
his head that only one thing in the world can 
pleasure him—to see Salome dance. After this 
point the climax of the play is soon reached. 


Herod: Salome, Salome, dance tor me. I 
pray thee dance for me. I am sad to-night. Yes, 
[ am passing sad to-night. When I came hither 
I slipped in blood, which is an evil omen; also I 
heard in the air a beating of wings, a beating of 
giant wings. I cannot tell what they may mean. 
ee: I am sad to-night. Therefore dance for 
me. Dance for me, Salome, I beseech thee. If 
thou dancest for me thou mayest ask of me what 
thou wilt, and I will give it thee. Yes, dance for 
me, Salome, and whatsoever thou shalt ask of 
me I will give it thee, even unto the half of my 
kingdom. 

Salome (rising): Will you indeed give me 
whatsoever I shall ask of you, Tetrarch? 

Herodias: Do not dance, my daughter. 

Herod: Whatsoever thou shalt ask of me, even 
unto the half of my kingdom. 

Salome: You swear it, Tetrarch? 

Herod: I swear it, Salome. 

Herodias:+» Do not dance, my daughter. 

Salome: By what will you swear this thing, 
Tetrarch? 

Herod: By my life, by my crown, by my gods. 
Whatsoever thou shalt desire I will give it thee, 
even to the half of my kingdom, if thou wilt but 
dance for me. O Salome, Salome, dance for me! 


Ioka- 


Iokanaan; | 
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Salome: You have sworn an oath, Tetrarch. 

Herod: 1 have sworn an oath. 

Herodias: My daughter, do not dance. 

Herod: Even to the half of my kingdom. Thou 
wilt be passing fair as a queen, Salome, if it 
please thee to ask for the half of my kingdom. 
Will she not be fair as a queen? Ah! it is cold 
here! There is an icy wind, and I hear 
wherefore do I hear in the air this beating of 
wings? Ah! one might fancy a huge black bird 
that hovers over the terrace. Why can I not see 
it, this bird? The beat of its wings is terrible. 
The breath of the wind of its wings is terrible. 
It is a chill wind. Nay, but it is not cold, it is 
hot. I am choking. Pour water on my hands. 
Give me snow to eat. Loosen my mantle. Quick! 
quick! loosen my mantle. Nay, but leave it. It 
> my garland that hurts me, my garland of roses. 

he flowers are like fire. They have burned my 
Hee (He tears the wreath from his head, 
and throws it on the table.) Ah! I can breathe 
now. How red those petals are! They are like 
stains of blood on the cloth. That does not mat- 
ter. It is not wise to find symbols in everything 
that one sees. It makes life too full of terrors. 
It were better to say that stains of blood are as 
lovely as rose-petals. It were better far to say 
that. But we will not speak of this. 
Now I am happy. I am passing happy. Have I 
not the right to be happy? Your daughter is 
going to dance for me. Wilt thou not dance for 
me, Salome? Thou hast promised to dance for - 
me. 

Herodias: 1 will not have her dance. 

Salome: I will dance for you, Tetrarch. 

Herod: You hear what your daughter says. 
She is going to dance for me. Thou doest well 
to dance for me, Salome. And when thou hast 
danced for me, forget not to ask of me whatso- 
ever thou hast a mind to ask. Whatsoever thou 
shalt desire I will give it thee, even to the half of 
my kingdom. I have sworn it, have I not? 

Salome: Thou hast sworn it, Tetrarch. 

Herod: And I have never failed of my word. 
I am not of those who break their oaths. I know 
not how to lie. I am the slave of my word, and 
my word is the word of a king. The King of 
Cappadocia had ever a lying tongue, but he is no 
true king. He is a coward. Also he owes me 
money that he will not repay. He has even in- 
sulted my ambassadors. He has spoken words 
that were wounding. But Cesar will crucify him 
when he comes to Rome. I know that Cesar will 
crucify him. And if he crucify him not, yet will 
he die, being eaten of worms. The prophet has 
prophesied it. Well! Wherefore dost thou tarry, 
Salome? 

Salome: I am waiting until my slaves bring 
perfumes to me and the seven veils, and take from 
off my feet my sandals (Slaves bring perfumes 
and the seven veils, and take off the sandals of 
Salome.) 

Herod: Ah, thou art to dance with naked feet! 
’Tis well! ’Tis well! Thy little feet will be like 
white doves. They will be like little white flowers 
that dance upon the trees. . . No, no, she 
is going to dance on blood! There is blood spilt 
on the ground. She must not dance on blood. It 
were an evil omen. 

Hercdias: What is it to thee if she dance on 
blood? Thou hast waded deep enough init... . 

Herod: What is it to me? Ah! look at the 
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moon! She has become red. She has become 
red as blood. Ah! the prophet prophesied truly. 
He prophesied that the moon would become as 
blood. Did he not prophesy it? All of ye heard 
him prophesying it. And now the moon has be- 
come as blood. Do ye not see it? 

Herodias: Oh yes, I see it well, and the stars 
are falling like unripe figs, are they not? and the 
sun is becoming black like sackcloth of hair, and 
the kings of the earth are afraid. That at least 
one can see. The prophet is justified of his words 
in that at least, for truly the kings of the earth are 
afraid. Let us go within. You are sick. 
They will say at Rome that you are mad. Let 
us go within, I tell you. 

The Voice _of lIokanaan: Who is this who 
cometh from Edom, who is this who cometh from 
Bozra, whose raiment is dyed with purple, who 
shineth in the beauty of his garments, who walk- 
eth mighty in his greatness? Wherefore is thy 
raiment stained with scarlet? 

Herodias: Let us go within. The voice of 
that man maddens me. I will not have my daugh- 
ter dance while he is continually crying out. I 
will not have her dance while you look at her in 
this fashion. In a word, I will not have her dance. 

Herod: Do not rise, my wife, my queen; it 
will avail thee nothing. I will not go within till 
she hath danced. Dance, Salome, dance for me. 

Herodias: Do not dance, my daughter. 

Salome: I am ready, Tetrarch. 

(Salome dances the dance of the seven veils.) 

Herod: Ah! wonderful! wonderful! You see 
that she has danced for me, your daughter. Come 
near, Salome, come near, that I may give thee thy 
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fee. Ah! I pay a royal price to those who dance 
for my pleasure. I will pay thee royally. 1 will 
give thee whatsoever thy soul desireth. What 
wouldst thou have? Speak. 

Salome (kneeling) : 1 would that they presently 
bring me in a silver charger r 

Herod (laughing) : In a silver charger? Surely 
yes, in a silver charger. She is charming, is she 
not? What is it thou wouldst have in a silver 
charger, O sweet and fair Salome, thou that art 
fairer than all the daughters of Judea? What 
wouldst thou have them bring thee in a silver 
charger? Tell me. Whatsoever it may be, thou 
shalt receive it. My treasures belong to thee. 
What is it that thou wouldst have, Salome? 

Salome (rising): The head of Iokanaan. 

Herodias: Ah! that is well said, my daughter. 

Herod: No, no! 

Herodias: That is well said, my daughter. 

Herod: No, no, Salome. It is not that thou 
desirest. Do not listen to thy mother’s voice. 
She is ever giving thee evil counsel. Do not 
heed her. 

Salome: It is not my mother’s voice that I 
heed. It is for mine own pleasure that I ask the 
head of Iokanaan in a silver charger. You have 
sworn an oath, Herod. Forget not that you have 
sworn an oath. 

Herod: I know it. I have sworn an oath by 
my gods. I know it well. But I pray thee, Sa- 
lome, ask of me something else. Ask of me the 
half of my kingdom, and I will give it thee. But 
ask not of me what thy lips have asked. 

Salome: I ask of you the head of Iokanaan. 

Herod: No, no, I will not give it thee. 

Salome: You have sworn an oath, Herod. 

Herodias: Yes, you have sworn an oath. Ev- 
7 heard you. You swore it before every- 

ody. 

Herod: Peace, woman! 
speak. 

Herodias: My daughter has done well to ask 
the head of Iokanaan. He has covered me with 
insults. He has said unspeakable things against 
me. One can see that she loves her mother well. 
Do not yield, my daughter. He has sworn an 
oath, he has sworn an oath. 

Herod: Peace! Speak nottome! .. . Sa- 
lome, I pray thee be not stubborn. I have ever 
been kind toward thee. I have ever loved thee. 

It may be that I have loved thee too 
much. Therefore ask not this thing of me. This 
is a terrible thing, an awful thing to ask of me. 
Surely, I think thou art jesting. The head of a 
man that is cut from his body is ill to look upon, 
is it not? It is not meet that the eyes of a virgin 
should look upon such a thing. What pleasure 
couldst thou have in it? There is no pleasure that 
thou couldst have in it. No, no, it is not that thou 
desirest. Hearken to me. I have an emerald, a 
great emerald and round, that the minion of 
Cesar has sent unto me. When thou lookest 
through this emerald thou canst see that which 
passeth afar off. Cesar himself carries such an 
emerald when he goes to the circus. But my 
emerald is the larger. I know well that it is the 
larger. It is the largest emerald in the whole 
world. Thou wilt take that, wilt thou not? ~Ask 
it of me and I will give it thee. 

Salome: I demand the head of Iokanaan. 

Herod: Thou art not listening. Thou art not 
listening. Suffer me to speak, Salome. 


It is not to you I 
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Salome: The head of Iokanaan! 

Herod: No, no, thou wouldst not have that. 
Chou sayest that but to trouble me, because that 
[ have looked at thee and ceased not this night. 
It is true, I have looked at thee and ceased not 
this night. Thy beauty has troubled me. Thy 
beauty has grievously troubled me, and I have 
looked at thee overmuch. Nay, but I will look 
at thee no more. One should not look at any- 
thing. Neither at things, nor at people should 
one look. Only in mirrors is it well to look, for 
mirrors do but show us masks. Oh! oh! bring 
wine! I thirst. Salome, Salome, let us 
be as friends. Bethink thee. . Ah! what 
would I say? What was’t? Ah! I remember it! 

Salome,—nay but come nearer to me; I 
fear thou wilt not hear my words,—Salome, thou 
knowest my white peacocks, my beautiful white 
peacocks, that walk in the garden between the 
myrtles and the tall cypress trees. Their beaks 
are gilded with gold and the grains that they eat 
are smeared with gold, and their feet are stained 
with purple. When they cry out the rain comes, 
and the moon shows herself in the heavens when 
they spread their tails. Two by two they walk 
between the cypress trees and the black myrtles, 
and each has a slave to tend it. Sometimes they 
fly across the trees, and anon they couch in the 
grass, and round the pools of the water. There 
are not in all the world birds so wonderful. I 
know that Czsar himself has no birds so fair as 
my birds. I will give thee fifty of my peacocks. 


They will follow thee whithersoever thou goest, 
and in the midst of them thou wilt be like unto 
the moon in the midst of a great white cloud. 

I will give them to thee, all. 


I have but a 
hundred, and in the whole world there is no king 
who has peacocks like unto my peacocks. But I 
will give them all to thee. Only thou must loose 
me from my oath, and must not ask of me that 
which thy lips have asked of me. 
(He empties the cup of wine.) 

Salome: Give me the head of Iokanaan! 

Herodias: Well said, my daughter! As for 
you, you are ridiculous with your peacocks. 

Herod: Peace! you are always crying out. 
You cry out like a beast of prey, You must not 
cry in such fashion. Your voice wearies me. 
Peace, I tell you! Salome, think on what 
thou art doing. It may be that this man comes 
from God. He isa holy man. The finger of God 
has touched him. God has put terrible words into 
his mouth. In the palace, as in the desert, God is 
ever with him. It may be that He is, at 
least. One cannot tell, but it is possible that God 
is with him and for him. If he die also, perad- 
venture some evil may befall me. Verily, he has 
said that evil will befall some one on the day 
whereon he dies. On whom should it fall if it 
fall not on me? Remember, I slipped in blood 
when I came hither. Also did I not hear a beat- 
ing of wings in the air, a beating of vast wings? 
These are ill omens. And there were other 
things. I am sure that there were other things, 
though I saw them not. Thou wouldst not that 
some evil should befall me, Salome? Listen to 
me again. 

Salome: Give me the head of Iokanaan! 

Herod: Ah! thou art not listening to me. Be 
calm. As for me, am I not calm? I am alto- 
gether calm. Listen. I have jewels hidden in 
this place—jewels that thy mother even has never 
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seen; jewels that are marvellous to look at. I 
have a collar of pearls, set in four rows. They 
are like unto moons chained with rays of silver. 
They are even as half a hundred moons caught 
in a golden net. will give them 
all unto thee, all, and other things will I 
add to them. The King of the Indies has but 
even now sent me four fans fashioned from the 
feathers of parrots, and the King of Numidia a 
garment of ostrich feathers. I have a crystal, into 
which it is not lawful for a woman to look, nor 
may young men behold it until they have been 
beaten with rods. In a coffer of nacre I have 
three wondrous turquoises. He who wears them 
on his forehead can imagine things which are not, 
and he who carries them in his hand can turn the 
fruitful woman into a woman that is barren. 
These are great treasures above all price. But 
this is not all. In an ebony coffer I have two cups 
of amber that are like apples of pure gold. If 
an enemy pour poison into these cups they become 
like apples of silver. In a coffer incrusted with 
amber I have sandals incrusted with glass. I 
have mantles that have been brought from the 
land of the Seres, and bracelets decked about with 
carbuncles and with jade that come from the city 
of Euphrates. . What desirest thou more 
than this, Salome! Tell me the thing that thou 
desirest, and I will give it thee. All that thou 
askest I will give thee, save one thing only. I 
will give thee all that is mine, save only the life 
of one man. I will give thee the mantle of the 
high priest. I will give thee the veil of the sanc- 
tuary. 
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The Jews: Oh! oh! 

Salome: Give me the head of Iokanaan! 

Herod (sinking back in his seat): Let her be 
given what she asks! Of a truth she is her 
mother’s child! (The first Soldier approaches. 
Herodias draws from the hand of the Tetrarch 
the ring of death, and gives it to the Soldier, who 
straightway bears it to the Executioner. The Ex- 
ecutioner looks scared.) Who has taken my ring? 
There was a ring on my right hand. Who has 
drunk my wine? There was wine in my cup. It 
was full of wine. Some one has drunk it! Oh! 
surely some evil will befall some one. (The Ex- 
ecutioner goes down into the cistern.) Ah! 
wherefore did I give my oath? Hereafter let no 
king swear an oath. If he keep it not, it is ter- 
rible, and if he keep it, it is terrible also. 

Herodias: My daughter has done well. 

Herod: I am sure that some misfortune will 
happen. 

Salome (she leans over the cistern and listens) : 
There is no sound. I hear nothing. Why does 
he not cry out, this man? Ah! if any man sought 
to kill me, I would cry out, I would struggle. I 
would not suffer. Strike, strike, Naaman, 
strike, I tell you. . No, I hear nothing. 
There is a silence, a terrible silence. Ah! some- 
thing has fallen upon the ground. I heard some- 
thing fall. It was the sword of the executioner. 
He is afraid, this slave. He has dropped his 
sword. He dares not kill him. He is a coward, 
this slave! Let soldiers be sent. (She sees the 
Page of Herodias and addresses him.) Come 
hither. Thou wert the friend of him who is dead, 
wert thou not? Well, I tell thee, there are not 
dead men enough. Go to the soldiers and bid 
them go down and bring me the thing I ask, the 
thing the Tetrarch has promised me, the thing 
that is mine. (The Page recoils. She turns to 
the soldiers.) Hither, ye soldiers. Get ye down 
into this cistern and bring me the head of this 
man. Tetrarch, Tetrarch, command your soldiers 
that they bring me the head of Iokanaan. 

(A huge black arm, the arm of the Executioner, 
comes forth from the cistern, bearing on a silver 
shield the head of Iokanaan. Salome seizes it. 
Herod hides his face with his cloak. Herodias 
smiles and fans herself. The Nazarenes fall on 
their knees and begin to pray.) 

Ah! thou wouldst not suffer me to kiss thy 
mouth, Iokanaan. Well! I will kiss it now. 

will bite it with my teeth as one bites a ripe fruit. 
Yes, I will kiss thy mouth, Iokanaan. I said it; 
did I not say it? I said it. Ah! I will kiss it now. 
P But wherefore dost thou not look at me, 
Iokanaan? Thine eyes that were so terrible, so 
full of rage and scorn, are shut now. Wherefore 
are they shut? Open thine eyes! Lift up thine 
eyelids, Iokanaan! Wherefore dost thou not look 
at me? Art thou afraid of me, Iokanaan, that 
thou wilt not look at me? . . . And thy 
tongue, that was like a red snake darting poison, 
it moves no more, it speaks no words, Jokanaan, 
that scarlet viper that spat its venom upon me. 
It is strange, is it not? How is it that the red 
viper stirs no longer? . . Thou wouldst 
have none of me, Iokanaan. Thou rejectedst me. 
Thou didst speak evil words against me. Thou 
didst bear thyself toward me as to a harlot, as toa 
woman that is a wanton, to me, Salome, daughter 
of Herodias, Princess of Judea! Well, I still live, 
but thou art dead, and thy head belongs to me. 
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I can do with it what I will. I can throw it to 
the dogs and to the birds of the air. That which 
the dogs leave, the birds of the air shall devour. 
. . . Ah, Iokanaan, Iokanaan, thou wert the 
man that I loved alone among men! All other 
men were hateful to me. But thou wert beauti- 
ful! Thy body was a column of ivory set upon 
feet of silver. It was a garden full of doves and 
lilies of silver. It was a tower of silver decked 
with shields of ivory. There was nothing in 
the world so white as thy body. There was 
nothing in the world so black as thy hair. In the 
whole world there was nothing so red as thy 
mouth. Thy voice was a censer that scattered 
strange perfumes, and when I looked on thee I 
heard a strange music. Ah! wherefore didst thou 
not look at me, Iokanaan? With the cloak of 
thine hands, and with the cloak of thy blasphemies 
thou didst hide thy face. Thou didst put upon 
thine eyes the covering of him who would see his 
God. Well, thou hast seen thy God, Iokanaan, 
but me, me, thou didst never see. If thou hadst 
seen me thou hadst loved me. I saw thee, and [ 
loved thee. Oh, how I loved thee! I love thee 
yet, Iokanaan. I love only thee. . . . I am 
athirst for thy beauty; I am hungry for thy body; 
and neither wine nor apples can appease my de- 
sire. What shall I do now, Iokanaan? Neither 
the floods nor the great waters can quench my 
passion. I was a princess, and thou didst scorn 
me. I was a virgin, and thou didst take my vir- 
ginity from me. I was chaste, and thou didst fill 
my veins with fire. . Ah! ah! wherefore 
didst thou not look at me? If thou hadst looked 
at me thou hadst loved me. Well I know that 
thou wouldst have loved me, and the mystery of 
Love is greater than the mystery of Death. 

Herod: She is monstrous, thy daughter; I 
tell thee she is monstrous. In truth, what she 
has done is a great crime. I am sure that it is 
a crime against some unknown God. 

Herodias: I am well pleased with my daugh- 
ter. She has done well. And I would stay here 
now. 

Herod (rising): Ah! There speaks my brother’s 
wife! Come! I will not stay in this place. Come, 
I tell thee. Surely some terrible thing will befall. 
Manasseh, Issachar, Ozias, put out the torches. 
I will not look at things, I will not suffer things 
to look at me. Put out the torches! Hide the 
moon! Hide the stars! Let us hide ourselves 
in our palace, Herodias. I begin to be afraid. 

(The slaves put out the torches. The stars 
disappear. A great cloud crosses the moon and 
conceals it completely. The stage becomes quite 
dark. The Tetrarch begins to climb the stair- 
case.) 

The Voice of Salome: Ah! I have kissed thy 
mouth, Iokanaan, I have kissed thy mouth. There 
was a bitter taste on thy lips. Was it the taste 
of blood? Nay; but perchance it was the 
taste of love. They say that love hath a 
bitter taste. But what matter? what 
matter? I have kissed thy mouth, Iokanaan, I 
have kissed thy mouth. 

(A ray of moonlight falls on Salome and il- 
lumines her.) 

Herod (turning round and seeing Salome): 
Kill that woman! 

(The soldiers rush forward and crush beneath 
their shields Salome, daughter of Herodias, Prin- 
cess of Jud@a.) CuRTAIN. 
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IS WOMAN A ‘“ FALLEN” BEING ? 


HE amazing theory that woman has 

“fallen” from a previous angelic 

sphere, and that her lapse consti- 

tutes “the most vital, the most 

LRA and the most terribly significant 

fact of all human and planetary history,” is 

propounded and eloquently defended by George 

Barlow, a writer in The Contemporary Re- 

view (July). He contends that it was the “fall 

of woman” that “brought sin into the world” 

and “may have made the Incarnation a neces- 

sity, as a sort of divine counterstroke”; and 

he goes for his arguments to the Scriptures 
themselves. To quote: 


“There was war in heaven.’ This single little 
phrase, it often seems to me, may throw light 
upon much that at first appears hopelessly puzzling 
in the long strange record of human love. For 
some years it has been the habit of English think- 
ers, following the lead of Huxley, Darwin, Spen- 
cer, Tyndall, to assume that the theory of evolu- 
tion was a sufficient explanation of the history of 
the human race, and that the gradual uplifting of 
man from the animal sphere contained in it the 
key to the mystery of love. But does it contain 
the entire key? Is there not still a vast residuum 
of fact wholly unexplained either by the theories 
of ‘natural selection’ or ‘sexual selection’? On 
the whole, I am inclined to think that, if we dis- 
passionately survey the infinitely complex sexual 
situation as to-day placed before us, we shall be 
led to believe that though the Darwinian theory 
explains much, it does not cover all the facts. 
There must be something more behind. It is 
certain that there has been an upward evolution; 
that we can see clearly. But there seems also, in 
the history of the race, to have been a downward 
evolution. What Darwin realised so forcibly may 
possibly have been the series of phenomena ac- 
companying a rise, or an effort to rise, from an 
original fall. It is not impossible that the account 
of the origin of evil given in the Book of Genesis 
may contain in it a vast amount of literal world- 
truth. The expression I quoted from the Book 
of Revelation, ‘there was war in heaven,’ with its 
context, seems to supplement the account given in 
Genesis, and it powerfully suggests the idea that 
in some way it was indeed the lapse of woman 
from her proper post of angelic interpreter of 
the sweetest and tenderest side of the Divine 
Nature to man, which brought sin into the world.” 


The key to this “immense mystery,” con- 
tinues the writer, may be found in the Bible 
and lies in the “spiritual Darwinism” which, 
according to his argument, pervades the book 
from first to last. To quote again: 


“Throughout the Bible—which, be it remem- 


bered, is by no means a wholly optimistic book— 
runs the idea of an unceasing and passionate 
‘struggle for life.’ But the Bible does not deal, as 
does Darwin, with a mere surface struggle. It 
takes our thought out of the visible sphere of 
things, and places before us a picture of terrible 
internecine warfare, perpetual warfare, waged 
between two opposite classes of angelic combat- 
ants. ‘There was war in heaven: Michael 
and his angels fought against the dragon; and the 
dragon fought and his angels.’ The moment that 
we grasp the idea of possible angelic conflict, grasp 
it as an actual fact, a fact as real as and of far 
greater moment than the wars we witness upon 
earth, we begin to get at the truth which I said 
must lie behind Darwin's theories; and when we 
realize that sex-issues may, nay must, play an im- 
portant, or probably a determining part in this 
conflict, may indeed be the very cause and goal 
of it, we begin to gain light upon the darker side 
of human love, and upon its loftier aspects also. 

“‘The sons of God saw the daughters of men 
that they were fair; and they took them wives of 
all which they chose.’ The expression ‘sons of 
God’ in this context might refer to some 
of the fallen angels, some of those against whom 
Michael and the higher angels are said to have 
‘fought,’ and who were ultimately excluded from 
heaven. But, guarding oneself against any over- 
speculative tendency, such a passage, none the less, 
makes one thoughtful. One can hardly help ask- 
ing oneself, with more and more of wonder, what 
is the meaning of this strange beauty of woman, 
which even the ‘sons of God’ longed to possess— 
but which we, we into whose keeping it has passed 
for a time, often heed as little as the flowers we 
gather and fling away. The Bible, from end to 
end, is a book saturated with a profound sense of 
the importance of this planet, and of the human 
race, the dually-constituted human race; and it 
was evidently a leading idea of the greatly-i in- 
spired men who wrote the Bible that at the very 
heart of the world-conflict stands woman, and 
that, in some mystical but most real way, two 
classes of angelic beings, a higher and a lower, 
have been for an enormous period of time—ever 
since the fall, whatever that may exactly imply— 
contending over her.” 


In this way the writer accounts for what he 
calls the “double” nature of woman, and the 
fact that in contemplation of her character 
thinker after thinker, sage after sage, poet 


after poet, have stood bewildered. “By some 
terrible blunder, or crime,” he says, “the 
sexes have become separated. . Woman 
has become a tempter, where she should have 
been a redeemer, and man has become a de- 
stroyer where he should have saved. 

Satan, in striking at woman, has struck right 
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at the heart of God.” Pursuing this train of 


thought further: 


“Let the mind swiftly travel through human 
history, think of the part that the ‘double’ woman 
of whom Hugo speaks has played, and then 
realise the condition to-day of our great cities ; 
watch the faces of the poor fallen women in Lon- 
don streets at night, and realise that this horror 
of corruption, this slow decomposition of the di- 
viner soul of humanity, attended by steady degra- 
dation of the physical nature as well, has gone on 
for numberless past ages; realise also that the 
actual base pleasure of destroying has been felt 
in some Satanic region of the universe throughout 
the centuries, and is being felt to-day; realise and 
ponder upon all this, and you will distinctly appre- 
hend that the fall of woman, poetically described 
in the Book of Genesis, may be no mere legend, 
but the most vital, the most far-reaching, and the 
most terribly significant fact of all human and 
planetary history. 

“Christ’s agony contained within it the intol- 
erable agony of woman, and the pain—even 
deeper, if possible—of all angelic beings who, 
through epoch after epoch, have helplessly wit- 
nessed her agony and have vainly striven to save. 
The horrors attendant upon Armenian and Mace- 
donian massacres are brought tangibly before us, 
and we shudder as we read. Yet they are but a 
shadow compared to the age-long suffering of 
woman, the anguish which surpasses all other 
anguish, that of the higher soul trampled beneath 
lower instincts, and gradually itself forced to de- 
velop lower instincts in turn. 


The historic degradation of woman has been 
so great, the writer goes on to say, that it 
requires an effort—which women themselves 
often refuse to make—even to conceive what 


womanhood might mean. Only the more sen- 
sitively organized poets, Wordsworth and 
Swinburne, Rossetti and Shelley, have under- 
stood the real potentialities of sex. 


“The dreams of Rossetti, both as poet and 
draftsman, were always of an ideal womanhood. 
The face of Beatrice in his great painting, ‘Beata 
Beatrix,’ was drawn from his memory of the face 
of his wife; but he introduced into the picture 
that strange sense of the immortality of human 
beauty which always haunted him, the imperative 
suggestion of some deathless glory of perfect 
womanhood. Shelley’s idea of woman was always 
of the unfallen woman. The woman he describes 
in ‘Laon and Cythna’ is hardly modelled upon the 
human woman of the nineteenth century ; the poet 
is dreaming of woman as she might have been in 
Paradise. We may incidentally observe that it 
was for this very reason that Shelley failed so 
completely to evolve a harmony from his actual 
love-life upon earth, and made so many astound- 
ing blunders. He never saw woman as she really 
is. He met the eyes of the unfallen Eve, and did 
not realise the significance of the change that has 
taken place. Woman, in fact, represents, 
or ought to represent, the principle of Divine 
Love. She is intended to convey to man vibra- 
tions proceeding straight from the very heart of 
Being, divine vibrations without which he can in 
no real sense be said to exist. For humanity, as 
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we see it around us to-day, is only a mutilated 
one-sided humanity, a phantom race. Men and 
women move along, each on their separate paths, 
and no true blending, no divine marriage, is pos- 
sible. We have been tricked and misinformed, we 
have all been hopelessly misled. The ‘dual’ man- 
hood and womanhood has hardly as yet been de- 
veloped or redeveloped among us. Probably the 
mystical writers on these subjects are very near 
the truth when they suggest that some vital 
change in the physical constitution of man was 
wrought when the catastrophe which we call ‘the 
Fall’ occurred. Some profound bodily degrada- 
tion took place, and woman and man now ap- 
proach one another under very imperfect condi- 
tions. They have, as a rule, lost the power of 
conveying to one another, consciously and organ- 
ically, divine life-currents. It is likely that our 
notion of what love ought to be is so far below 
the true idea that it can hardly be said to involve 
any adequate conception of love at all. Love, 
even as the poets conceive it, is a weak and frail 
thing compared to the spiritual reality. There is, 
somewhere in the universe, a sex-love, unspeak- 
able in its purity, inconceivable in its intensity, 
and a joy of which we can hardly dare to dream.” 


The writer closes with a passage of rare 
poetic beauty. “If, as I have been suggest- 
ing,” he says, “the shock of the fall of woman 
was felt throughout the whole material uni- 
verse, that whole universe, on the other hand, 
would instantly be thrilled into diviner life by 
her redemption and restoration.” 


“The glory of the sun poured over wide ex- 
panses of sapphire sea, the mystery of the starlit 
heaven, the golden or fiery radiance of an August 
sunset, the splendor of one perfect crimson rose 
—each of these things would affect in some way 
a loveless gazer, but would produce a wholly dif- 
ferent impression upon two eager-hearted lovers. 
The loveless eyes would discern only the outward 
glitter of stars and sun, only the external bright- 
ness of the sunset, only the red material brilliance 
of the flower. But the souls of the lovers would 
commune with the spiritual force which lies be- 
hind and within sunlight and starlight, the force 
which is Light, for it is Love: the souls of the 
woman and man, drawing upon the inexhaustible 
powers of the mingled Divine magnetism which 
only the impact of sex upon sex can generate, 
would pierce past the red petals of the rose to the 
soul of the rose. For within each star there is 
the soul of a star, and within each rose the soul 
of a rose. But we cannot understand this without 
woman’s help, for without her there would be 
neither fragrance in the rose nor spiritual glory 
in the starlight. It is her redeemed and trans- 
figured soul, and the feminine passion for pure 
beauty deepening ever within the heart of man, 
which will ultimately enable us to behold the 
world robed in its resurrection raiment: to see 
woman as God sees woman, and the rose as its 
Maker sees it. 

“There is not a single star throughout the meas- 
ureless regions past which the star-rays travel; 
not one smallest blossom amid the unending mul- 
titude of flowers whase scent each summer fills 
forest upon forest, meadow after meadow, hill- 
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side beyond hill-side; not one bluest wavelet 
among the innumerable ripples of lake or river or 
sea; there is not one of these which will not in 
some way, not merely metaphorical but strangely 
literal, respond to the sceptre of woman the slave 
when she becomes woman the queen. No lily 
can win its noblest whiteness, no iris its true 
royal purple, no rose its most passionate perfume, 
till woman herself is restored to her rightful em- 
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pire. For only with the eye of love can we discern 
the glory of the outward universe; that glory 
resides not in material things, but in our loving 
apprehension of them. It is the human passion of 
love that bestows its passionate beauty upon rose 
and lily, its golden splendor upon sun and star, 
and to create and sustain that passion of noble 
love in the heart of humanity is, and will ever 
increasingly be, the prerogative of woman.” 


MAGIC AS A KEY TO THE INTERPRETATION OF RELIGION 


HE enchanting study of magic is 
recommended by Dr. Paul Carus, 
the well-known philosophical think- 
er and writer of Chicago, as potent 

in clarifying our religious conceptions. He 
even goes so far as to claim for magic and its 
history a place in our educational program. 
Modern magic, he tells us in his introduc- 
tion to a new work on “The Old and the New 
Magic,”* is not merely a diversion and a recre- 
ation, but may become possessed of a deeper 
worth when it broadens our insight into the 
rich possibilities of mystification; while a peep 
behind the scenes will keep us sober and 
prevent us from falling a prey to superstition. 
In order to understand the writer’s full 
meaning, we must observe the distinction he 
draws between ancient and modern magic as 
radically different in principle. He says: 


“Magic originally meant priestcraft. It is prob- 
able that the word is very old, being handed down 
to us from the Greeks and Romans, who had re- 
ceived it from the Persians. But they in their 
turn owe it to the Babylonians, and the Baby- 
lonians to the Assyrians, and the Assyrians to the 
Sumero-Akkadians. 

“Imga in Akkad meant priest, and the As- 
syrians changed the word to maga, calling their 
high-priest Rab-mag; and considering the fact 
that the main business of priests in ancient times 
consisted in exorcising, fortune-telling, miracle- 
working and giving out oracles, it seems justifiable 
to believe that the Persian term, which in its 
Latin version is magus, is derived from the Chal- 
dean and is practically the same; for the con- 
notation of a wise man endowed with super- 
natural powers has always been connected with 
the word magus; and even to-day magician means 
wizard, sorcerer, or miracle-worker.” 


Every Bible student knows that magic 
played a prominent part in the civilization of 
Israel, and this in spite of the fact that the 
leaders of orthodox thought set their faces 
against it, and even persecuted sorcerers with 
fire and sword. Says Dr. Carus: 


“We read in the Bible that when the Lord 


*Tuz Op anp THE New Macic. BY Henry Ridgely 
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Evans. The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 


‘multiplied his signs’ in Egypt, and sent Moses and 
Aaron to Pharoah to turn their rods into ser- 
pents, the Egyptian magicians vied with them in 
the performance, but that Aaron’s rod swallowed 
up their rods, thus demonstrating Aaron’s supe- 
riority. It is an interesting fact that the snake- 
charmers of Egypt to-day perform a similar feat 
which consists in paralyzing a snake so as to 
render it motionless. The snake then looks like 
a stick.” 

Less known, but of deep significance, is the 
position of magic among the early Christians. 
In fact, our author assures us that they looked 
upon Christ as a kind of magician, and that 
all his older pictures show him with a ma- 
gician’s wand in his hand. “The resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus, the change of water into 
wine, the miracle of the loaves and the fishes, 
the healing of diseases by casting out devils, 
and kindred miracles, according to the notions 
of those centuries, were performed after the 
fashion of sorcerers.” 

Since then the interest of magic, though 
eclipsed at times, never wholly disappeared. 
Goethe introduced the belief in magic into the 
very plot of his greatest play. Faust, we are 
told, follows the will-o’-the-wisp of pseudo- 
science, but is finally brought to a genuinely 
scientific and rational view of nature. To 
quote further: 


“Progress does not pursue a straight line, but 
moves in spirals and epicycles. Periods of day- 
light are followed by nights of superstition. So it 
happened that in the first and second decades of 
the nineteenth century the rationalism of the eight- 
eenth century waned, not to make room for a 
higher rationalism, but to suffer the old bug- 
bears of ghosts and hobgoblins to reappear in a 
reactionary movement.” 


Dr. Carus cites Goethe again in support of 
his contention that the aim of man is liberty 
and independence. As soon as we understand, 
he argues, that there are no ghosts to be 
conciliated by supplications and appeased, but 
that we occupy a place in nature from which 
we have grown, in constant interaction between 
our own aspirations and the natural forces 
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“The early Christians looked upon Christ as a kind of magician, 
a magician’s wand in his hand 


regulated by law, we shall have confidence in 
our own faculties, which can be increased by 
investigation and proper comprehension of con- 
ditions, and we shall no longer look beyond, 
but around. This attitude is thoroughly mod- 
ern: 


“The old magic found a rival in science and 
has in all its aspects, in religion as well as in oc- 
cultism, in mysticism and in obscurantism, treated 
science as its hereditary enemy. It is now suc- 
cumbing in the fight, but in the meantime a new 
magic has originated and taken the place of the 
old, performing miracles as wonderful as those of 
the best conjurers of former days, nay more won- 
derful; yet these miracles are accomplished with- 
out the least pretense of supernatural powers. 

“The new magic originated from the old magic 
when the belief in sorcery began to break down 
in the eighteenth century, which is the dawn of 
rationalism and marks the epoch since which 
mankind has been systematically working out a 
scientific world-conception. ; , 

“In primitive society religion is magic, and 
priests are magicians. The savage would think 
that if the medicine-man could not work miracles 
there would be no use for religion. Religion, how- 
ever, does not disappear with the faith in the 
medicine-man’s power. When magic becomes dis- 
credited by science, religion is purified. We must 
know, though, that religious reforms of this kind 
are not accomplished at once, but come on grad- 
ually in slow process of evolution; first by dis- 
appointment and then in exultation at the thought 
that the actualities of science are higher, nobler 
and better than the dreams of superstition, even 
if they were possible, and thus it appears that 
science comes to fulfil, not to destroy.” 


Science, Dr. Carus thinks, will permeate 
.magic with its spirit, changing it into scientific 
magic, which is destitute of all mysticism, oc- 
cultism and superstition. He admits that 
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and all his older pictures show him with 
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magic in the old sense is gone, but this is not 
to be lamented: 


“The coarseness of Cagliostro’s frauds has 
given way to the elegant display of scientific in- 
ventiveness and an adroit use of human wit. 
Traces of the religious magic are still prevalent 
to-day, and it will take much patient work before 
the last remnants of it are swept away. The no- 
tions of magic still hold in bondage the minds of 
the uneducated and half-educated, and even the 
leaders of progress feel themselves now and then 
hampered by ghosts and superstitions.” 


A clear understanding of the effect by which 
the modern magician attains his effect, says 
Dr. Carus finally, will prevent us from falling 
a prey to spiritualistic fallacies. He thinks 
that even “the most complete deceptions ad- 
mit of explanations which, in many instances, 
are much simpler than the spectators think.” 
And hence: 


“Neither the marvelous feats of the presti- 


digitateurs nor the surprising revelations of 
mediums should shake our confidence in science 
or make us slaves of superstition. The suc- 
cess of modern magic, which accomplishes more 
than the old magic or sorcery ever did, is a suf- 
ficient guarantee of the reliability of reason, and 
even where ‘now we see through a glass darkly,’ 
we must remain confident that when we grow in 
wisdom and comprehension we shall learn to see 
‘face to face.’ 

“The spread of modern magic and its proper 
comprehension are an important sign of progress, 
and in this sense the feats of our Kellers and 
Herrmanns are a work of religious significance. 
They are instrumental in dispelling the fogs of 
superstition by exhibiting to the public the as- 
tonishing but natural miracles of the art of leger- 
demain; and while they amuse and entertain, they 
fortify the people in their conviction of the re- 
liability of science.” 
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A POET’S RHAPSODY ON THE 
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a E have heard of esthetic creeds to the 
yy exclusion of morality. Mr. Richard 
)} Watson Gilder, while every inch a 
poet, endeavors to unite with his 
artistic sgl oe the teachings of science and 
ethics. In an impassioned oration delivered 
recently at the dedication of the Goldwin 
Smith Hall of Humanities at Cornell Uni- 
versity, and printed in The Cornell Alumni 
News, he exhorts us to worship and cultivate 
the godlike quality in man or, as he chooses 
to call it, “the fire divine.” “The deity,” he 
tells us, “has its best proof of existence in 
the existence of man.” To quote his argument: 
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“In the heart of that primal fire and elemental 
heat that burns in the core of our being; in the 
center of that radiant energy which supplies man 
with the necessary appetites and power to_keep 
him_alive in the remorseless competitions and 
conflicts of nature, exists a principle, a power, a 
will, a life, a soul which makes all the universe 
beside seem naught but an unconscious, largely 
mechanical, manifestation of the unknown crea- 
tive force, working through undeviating laws. 
This principle, this will, this soul has likeness in 
all creation to only one other thing—namely, 
that incomprehensible creative power itself from 
which, we dare to conjecture, all else proceeds. 

“Our bodies are of the same stuff as the 
stars, but between the earliest star and the first 
man lie uncounted millions of centuries, and be- 
tween the initial exercise of that Power, in whose 
will originated the course of evolution which was 
consummated in man,—from that dateless hour to 
man’s appearance on the globe, so far as this 
earth is concerned nothing whatever is known to 
have existed which recalled in intelligence, in will, 
and in apparent purpose the great originator and 
sustainer of creation. Divinity may be manifested 
in all the range of evolution, and implicit in the 
very texture of the universe, but its attributes 
shine most clearly at the beginning and at the end 
of this incomputable series. In man alone glori- 
ously reappears the divine.” 


Heat and light, as Mr. Gilder points out, 
have ever played a great part in the evolution 
of life, and science has given these properties 
and energies “new and tremendous impor- 
tance.” Thus in all parts of the earth have 
they become a symbol of an “unseen divinity,” 
and “that great fire, the sun, has had its 
worshippers.” Mr. Gilder refers to Zoroaster 
and Prometheus; to the frantic seizers of the 
sacred fire at the Holy Sepulchre; and to the 
barbaric sun dance of the Sioux Indians of 
far Western America. He calls to mind the 
first hymn of the Rig Veda, addressed to 
Agni, the God of Fire, and adds: “In how 
many religions and literatures have the en- 


“DIVINE FIRE” 


kindled fire and the enkindling God been ex- 
quisitely associated, till in our mind the 
‘divine fire’ has come to stand for the 
divine principle, the creative urge, the living 
and the life-giving element; and so for im- 
agination, for genius,—which is imagina- 
tion triumphantly at work,—for self-bestowal 
and sacrifice, for noble enthusiasm, for the 
intense love of beauty, for poetry and all art, 
for passionate idealism.” The divine fire may 
also be nobly manifested in the “passionate 
pursuit of the technically scholastic, and of 
the ultimate and ever-evading truth of na- 


ture.” Yet it is here that the poet raises a 


finger of warning: 


“In this pursuit some of the finer susceptibilities 
may be tragically atrophied. Let the acquisition 
of knowledge, as to the mensurable realities, be 
relentless; but let not the door of the spirit be 
closed to the immensurable. The analyses of the 
spectrum and the marvellous measurements of the 
electroscope conduct us into new worlds; their 
fine uses should not unfit us for the still subtler 
measurements of the spirit—those higher percep- 
tions without which life must dwindle, even while, 
in some directions, the intelligence enlarges.” 


Mr. Gilder by no means shares the view 
of a distinguished scientist of our day to the 
effect that the imagination of the greatest 
men of science, of the Newtons and La- 
places, is on a higher plane than that of the 
Dantes and Shakespeares, and that the proph- 
ecies of the men of science imply higher 
faculties than the imaginative inventions of 
the great poets. He says on this point: 


“Because the poet’s imaginative symbols con- 
tain fundamental truths, they naturally will keep 
on being proved and reproved by the successive 
discoveries of science. On the other hand, the 
fact that the very language in which the poet 
writes may pass away, by no means proves, as 
one man of science maintains, that the poet’s 
creation is less exalted. This confounds the great- 
ness of the laws which the scientist imaginatively 
discovers, with the act of discovery, or inventive 
prophecy itself. The imaginative scientist really 
creates nothing, whereas the imaginative artist, 
in every art, does truly create; he adds to the 
world of existences,—according to the ancient 
saying, that none merits the name of creator 
save God and the Poet. Keats’s list of ‘things 
real,’ remember, included ‘sun, moon, and stars, 
and passages of Shakspere. To hold that be- 
cause the language of Shakespeare may disappear 
in twenty thousand years, therefore Shakespeare’s 
imagination is not as great as Newton’s, is the 
same as to hold that it is derogatory to the genius 
of Michelangelo that all his painting and sculpture 
might be brought into the Sistine Chapel, and the 
place, with its contents, destroyed, along with St, 
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Peter’s and all his accomplishment in architecture! 
The fact that one of these days the earth itself 
and all its contents, including the books and 
creative works of all the writers, artists and dis- 
coverers that ever lived, may pass into the void, 
has no conceivable relation to the relative intel- 
lectual or imaginative rank of Phidias and Galileo. 
Imagination remains imagination and art remains 
art. Why seek to determine whether the imagina- 
tive poet, or the imaginative apprehender of na- 
ture’s laws has the mightier brain?” 


In lauding the divine fire, the poet con- 
tinues, we praise all that is genial in life, 
and—not least—the love of and the practice of 
art. In our present state of civilization it 
is not to be demanded that, as in Japan, every 
man essay the poet’s art. Yet we should cul- 
tivate to the utmost, contends Mr. Gilder, 
our own artistic capabilities, in order that, 
though we may add nothing to the world’s 
art, we may at least not hinder the creation 
of that atmosphere without which art can- 
not live and grow. The fire divine, using 
the image freely, offsets not only the un- 
esthetic, but the unsocial as well: 


“Let us bring the divine fire to the enlight- 
ment of all dark places in the conscious human 
soul, and in that larger consciousness, made up of 
many consciousnesses—the whole body of human 
society—whereof philosophers and poets put forth 
mystic intimations. 

“For our land and age let us pray for the shin- 
ing of the divine fire, that it may drive away, by 
the impact and purity of its illumination, the fetid 
atmosphere of avarice and self-indulgence. Let 
it consume the dross and filth of ignoble success; 
in its ever-renewed radiance let our young men 
and maidens behold, worship, and be forever 
guided by the ideals of noble religions, of celestial 
arts, of true democracies, of just constitutions, 
and of pure patriotisms—patriotisms that stay not 
at the frontiers of nations, but that go forth in 
the spirit of peace and fellowship among all the 
peoples of the earth.” 


This fine fire, we are told further, engenders 
in the spirit of man not the unsupport- 
able heats of desolation and anarchy, but 
the genial warmth of revolution. The new 
astrology teaches in sublime fashion the lesson 
of the balance. “It is not the star whose 
heat is increasing that stands nearest to the 
period of complexity and organic life—it is 
the cooling star.” The votaries of the di- 
vine fire may at times unwittingly forget the 
happy mean, but in a world not evenly de- 
veloped too much energy is often needed 
in order that “for greater effectiveness there 
shall be energy enough.” The poet goes on: 


“In the light of the divine fire how pitiful the 
man whose life is spent without a thought of 


human service; who expends the star- brought 
energies and divine faculties of his nature in 
grovelling and cruel accumulation; who chooses 
a life wherein every pleasure is a stab into his 
own soul or a blow at another’s; who despises 
godlike self-control; who closes the avenues of 
his spirit to the sweet influences of beauty, and of 
art, and of all human sympathy. 

“Ah, let us not think of him; let us regale our 
souls in the contemplation of the immortal fire- 
bringers and light-bearers of the world. Let us 
not be deceived by false lights,—the baleful flame 
of morbid genius; or the disastrous leadership of 
the ardent fool or the feigning and pernicious 
demagogue.” 


And though none of us may ever stand 
among the immortals, the humblest may be 
on their side, and thus the faithful bringers 
and onward-bearers of the divine light. In 
ringing sentences which at last break into 
poetry, this poet, who has lived nearer to the 
ideal he portrays than have the majority of his 


contemporaries, closes: 


“The fire divine is that which burns in the 
veins of noble statesmen and high-minded enter- 
prisers; the great teachers and philosophers; the 
world’s imaginers, inventors and discoverers; its 
believers, its prophets, martyrs, liberators and 
redeemers. It is the fire which lights the beacons 
of the world. It is the light that warns; the lamp 
that makes clear the way, and that beckons from 
afar to the adventurous spirit of man; that calls 
to gloriously impossible achievement ; to ideal 
heights. It is the light of love, the hearth-fire of 
pure homes, the burning coal on the altars of 
immemorial faiths. It is the self-renewing radi- 
ance of stars and of suns; and the gleam of 
dawns. It ushers,—O may it quickly usher !—the 
new day of righteousness and justice among all 
mankind. 


“THE DIVINE FIRE. 


“He who hath the sacred fire 
Hidden in his heart of hearts 

It shall burn him clean and pure, 
Make him conquer, make endure. 
He to all things may aspire, 

King of days, and souls, and arts. 
Failure, fright and dumb dismay 
Are but wings upon his way. 
Imagination and desire 

Are his slaves and implements. 
Faiths and foul calamities, 

And the eternal ironies, 

Are but voices in his choir. 
Musician of decreed events 
Hungers, happiness, hates, 
Friendships lost, all adverse fates, 
All passions and all elements, 

Are but golden instruments 

In his glorious svmphonies. 
Subject to his firm decrees 

Are the heavens, are the seas; 
But in utter humbleness 

Reigns he, not to ban but bless,— 
Cleansed, ‘and conquering, and benign 
Bearer of the fire divine.” 





A NEW PORTRAIT OF RICHARD WATSON GILDER 


“In how many religions and literatures,” he says, “have the enkindled fire and the enkindling God 
been exquisitely associated, till in our mind the ‘divine fire’ has come to stand for the divine principle, 
the creative urge, the living and the life-giving element; and so for imagination, for genius, which is 
imagination triumphantly at work!” 
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NEW SIGNS OF A MORAL 


EFERENCE has been made in these 

pages (see CurRENT LITERATURE, 
May) to a “great moral upheaval” 
believed to be now taking place in 
the United States. The portent has aroused 
the interest of foreigners, and has led to much 
stimulating comment at home. The latest wri- 
ter on this topic, Mr. Philip Loring Allen, is 
impressed not only by the “unexampled suc- 
cession of revelations regarding political and 
business methods” and the “series of successful 
campaigns conducted upon what are funda- 
mentally moral issues,’ but also by the fact 
that “the result of all this has been a real ‘bra- 
cing’ of the average American, making him a 
little more scrupulous in his own dealings and 
giving him a little stronger sense of personal 
responsibility.” In this connection Mr. Allen 
calls attention to what he regards as a distinct 
change in the recent attitude of business men 
toward moral reforms. He says (in the New 
York Outlook) : 


“Business men, although naturally so greatly in 
fear of anything ‘unsettling,’ have given support 
to the work of ‘cleaning up’ in the past two years. 
If they have not co-operated unanimously or 
whole-heartedly, they have at least done more 
than any of the men in the front of these fights 
ever expected. Surprisingly little heed has been 
given to the familiar cry that the good work was 
‘hurting business.’ ‘I have profited for years by 
these very practices,’ said a Western manufac- 
turer when the campaign against railway rebates 
came to a head in his State; ‘but I say, “Go 
ahead.”’ It would be overstatement to call such 
men ‘typical’ of this period of militant reform, 
but . Jeast they have not been altogether excep- 
tional.’ 





But it is not necessary to depend on mere 
conjecture or general impressions for proof of 
the nation’s awakening moral sense. Mr. Allen 
has data of the most concrete sort to present. 
After rehearsing the familiar list of moral vic- 
tories achieved in politics last year, he passes 
on to a consideration of what he calls the two 
practical barometers of national honesty—the 
“conscience fund,” as maintained by the Na- 
tional, State and local governments, and the 
record of bonded employees, as reflected in the 
tables for the various fidelity companies. 

“Conscience money,” Mr. Allen explains, in- 
cludes not only money restored to the public 
authorities from whom it was dishonestly ob- 
tained or withheld, but also sums owed to pri- 
vate individuals, who, perhaps, cannot be found. 
It occasionally happens that a debtor will turn 
over money to the public treasury rather than 
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enjoy it undeservingly himself. But the ma 
jority of contributions are from people who 
have defrauded the Government, and range al! 
the way from the one-cent stamp forwarded by 
a woman “for having sent a letter with only a 
one-cent stamp on it without knowing I was 
doing wrong,” to sums of several thousand dol- 
lars refunded by fraudulent contractors and 
“grafters” of all kinds. Says Mr. Allen: 


“The conscience fund at Washington, which i: 
really only an item of miscellaneous receipts, 
dates back to the year 1811, when the first anony- 
mous contribution was sent to President Madison 
It amounts now to about a half million of dollars, 
and in a year there may be noted hundreds of 
separate items, large and small. With this Na- 
tional fund there are combined for the following 
table the corresponding receipts for the three 
largest States and the three largest cities. The 
first column shows the totals for a period of ten 
years. The second includes roughly the acces- 
sions of the year 1905 and the first three months 
of 1906. Different methods of book-keeping ren- 
der it impossible to make the division at exactly 
the same point for all the States and cities. Here, 
then, are the figures for this species of ex post 
facto honesty: 

Ten-Year Period. 1305+. 

United States Treasury. .$118,452 97 $25,741 86 
New York State 20 00 
Pennsylvania 

Illinois 60 00 
New York City 154 06 
Chicago 7 50 
Philadelphia 1,302 00 


11,431 24 
72 50 
1,427 75 


$133,801 45 
106,516 03 
11,285 42 





$27,285 42 
, 1896-1904 


Average for nine years... 


“So we find that out of about $134,000 of ill 
gotten gains restored through the conscience 
funds in ten years, more than $27,000 came within 
this remarkable period of a little more than a 
year. It is two and one-quarter times as much as 
the average for the nine years previous.” 


Turning, next, to the figures covering bond 
ed employees, Mr. Allen reminds us that the 
fidelity company, which insures employers 
against the dishonesty of employees, has be- 
come an important institution in our day. The 
face value of the fidelity bonds now outstanding 
in seven of the largest companies is upward 
of one million dollars, and they cover men in 
all parts of the country, of all ages, $10,000 
men and $900 men, tellers, cashiers in banks, 
stores and factories. “The records of these 
fidelity companies,” says Mr. Allen, “furnish as 
reliable a criterion of the faithfulness of bond 
ed employees as the records of the fire-insur 
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ance companies would of the frequency and de- 
structiveness of fires.” He continues: 


“To find out whether there has really been any 
change for better or worse in the standard of 
faithfulness among this class of men, it is only 
necessary to take for each year the ratio between 
the amount at risk and the total losses. 

“The following table is made up from the re- 
ports of seven leading companies: 


FIDELITY BONDS 
Losses per 
Losses $100,000. 
$282,082,211 $393,349 $1390 
321,319,095 548,091 170 
989,156 581,346 161 
690,540 156 
657,427 130 
976,2 184 
687,249 ~=«‘117 
805,007 128 
1,068,112 145 
1,380,157 110 


Risks. 
Sof ads wrk eee 


IQOT 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


626,343,847 
733,477 327 
1,216,970,451 
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“For the nine years 1896-1904, inclusive, there 
was an average loss of $147 a year for every 
$100,000 at risk upon a fidelity bond; in 1905 the 
corresponding loss was only $110. Not only is this 
the lowest figure for any year, but a comparison 
by groups of years shows the improvement almost 
as strikingly.” 

Thus it appears that efforts at restitution 
through the conscience fund have more than 
doubled, and the waste through personal dis- 
honesty, as checked by the bonding companies, 
has been cut down by a clear 25 per cent. since 
1904, the year when the “moral upheaval” be- 
gan. All of which, in Mr. Allen’s view, indi- 
cates a tendency that may work itself out in 
business as well! as in political improvements. 
“There is more than a grain of truth,” he con- 
cludes, “in ‘Mr. Dooley’s’ paradox that instead 
of electing business men to purify politics, we 
ought to set politicians at work reforming busi- 
ness.” 


A SEARCH FOR THE HIGHEST GOOD 


N an age which is nothing if it is not 
democratic, and which is constantly 
striving for universal knowledge and 
universal ideals, it is entirely appro- 

priate that the messages of religion and phi- 
losophy and ethics should be clothed in a popu- 
lar form. Some of the greatest intellectual 
reputations in our day are being made by men 
who are popularizing the knowledge that in 
previous generations was confined to academic 
treatises. And it is because of this general 
tendency that a newly published work by G. 
Lowes Dickinson* has unusual significance. 
The book is entitled “The Meaning of Good,” 
and is cast in the form of a conversation which 
is assumed to take place between a number of 
educated Englishmen on the piazza of a house 
in Switzerland. Coming together as guests 
from distant places and after varying periods 
of separation, these gentlemen fall to “com- 
paring notes,” and later drift into a serious 
discussion of the fundamental issues of life. 
Some are optimistic, but the majority are 
pessimistic, and feel that life, after all is said, 
is hardly worth the living. 

Is there such a thing as absolute Good? asks 
one member of the party. And can we find it? 
Or are the distinctions between good and bad 
mere illusions and delusions? He confesses 
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that he is bewildered. He has lived for years 
in Oriental countries and seen millions of peo- 
ple under the sway of moral codes that can 
only appear immoral to Western minds. When 
he is in Europe these codes seem bad; when in 
the Orient they seem good. 

Or, pursuing the question along still broader 
lines, who does not know, asks a second mem- 
ber of the circle, a newspaper man, that all 
around us, in the modern world, the most vari- 
able moral standards prevail? It sometimes 
seems as if what were moral for one man is 
immoral for another; and vice versa. A Chris- 
tian has one code of conduct, and a free-thinker 
another. The Ibsens and Nietzsches attack 
our morality not because it is moral, but be- 
cause, from their point of view, it is immoral. 
We are constantly passing judgments one upon 
the other, each from his own individual and 
special standpoint. We call one man “good” and 
another man “bad,” but perhaps if we could 
see into the soul of the “bad” man, we should 
simply find that his good is different from ours. 
There is apparently no common ground upon 
which all can stand. 

So the conversation goes on, until at last a 
serious attempt is made to discern and define 
the real meaning of Good—that Good which 
ought to be the object of life, if life has any 
object. 

A speaker declares his conviction that ac- 
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tivity is the thing to be desired, and that all 
activities are good, if pursued in proper order 
and proportion. He says: 


“My ideal of the good life would be to move in 
a cycle of ever-changing activity, tasting to the 
full the peculiar flavor of each new phase in the 
shock of its contrast with that of all the rest. To 
pass, let us say, from the city with all its bustle, 
smoke, and din, its press of business, gaiety, and 
crime, straight away, without word or warning, 
breaking all engagements, to the farthest and 
loneliest corner of the world. To hunt or fish for 
weeks and months in strange wild places, camping 
out among strange beasts and birds, lost in path- 
less forests, or wandering over silent plains. 
Then, suddenly, back in the crowd, to feel the 
press of business, to make or lose millions in 
a week, to adventure, compete, and win; but 
always, at the moment when this might pall, 
with a haven of rest in view, an ancient English 
mansion, stately, formal, and august, islanded, 
over its sunken fence, by acres of buttercups. 
There to study, perhaps to write, perhaps to ex- 
periment, dreaming in my garden at night of new 
discoveries, to revolutionize science and bring the 
world of commerce to my feet. Then, before I 
have time to tire, to be off on my travels again, 
washing gold in Klondike, trading for furs in 
Siberia, fighting in Madagascar, in Cuba, or in 
Crete, or smoking -hasheesh in tents with Persian 
mystics. To make my end action itself, not any- 
thing action may gain, choosing not to pursue the 
Good for fear I should let slip Goods, but, in my 
pursuit of Goods, attaining the only Good I can 
conceive—a full and harmonious exercise of all 
my faculties and powers.” 


The same speaker goes on to extol the life 
of the senses, citing Browning’s glowing lines: 


Oh, the wild joys of living! the leaping from rock 
up to rock, 

The strong rending of boughs from the fir-tree, 
the cool silver shock 

Of the plunge in a pool’s living water, the hunt 
of the bear, 

And the sultriness showing the lion is couched in 
his lair. 

And the meal, the rich dates yellowed over with 
gold dust divine, 

And the locust-flesh steeped in the pitcher, the 
full draught of wine, 

And the sleep in the dried river-channel where 
bulrushes tell 

That the water was wont to go warbling so softly 
and well. 

How good is man’s life, the mere living! how fit 
to employ 

All the heart and the soul and the senses for ever 
in joy. 

At this there is a flood of talk in praise of 
sport and physical exercise, touched with a 
sentiment not far removed from poetry. Some- 
one tells of a never-to-be-forgotten day when 
he skated on Derwentwater, describing the 
miles of black, virgin ice, the ringing and 
roaring of the skates, the sunset glow, and the 
moon rising full over the mountains; and an- 
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other recalls a bathe on the shore of Aégina, 
the sun on the rocks and the hot scent of the 
firs, as though the whole naked body were 
plunged in some ethereal liqueur, drinking it 
in with every sense and at every pore, like a 
great sponge of sheer sensation. “I sometimes 
think these are the only pure Goods,” exclaims 
the first speaker. 

This subject very naturally leads on to that 
of Art. And from Art the talk turns to Knowl- 
edge. But the company does not halt at either 
topic. It seems to feel that something lies be- 
yond. 

The host, meanwhile, has been subjecting 
each proposition, as it is raised, to analytical 
criticism. The life of activity, the life of the 
senses, he admits, are good; but their joys 
are precarious; they are not all. He continues: 


“Tt is only at moments, and at moments that 
come and go without choice of ours, that this 
harmonious relation becomes established between 
our senses and the outer world. The very same 
things which at such times appear to be perfectly 
at one with ourselves, as if they had been made 
for us and we for them, we see and feel to have 
also a nature not only distinct but even alien and 
hostile to our own. The water which cools our 
skin and quenches our thirst also drowns; the 
fire which warms and comforts also burns; and 
so on through all the chapter—I need not weary 
you with details. Nature, you will agree, not 
only ministers to our bodies, she torments and 
destroys them; she is our foe in ways at least 
as varied and efficacious as she is our friend.” 


Then as to Art. The great objection to Art 
as the highest Good, says the host, lies in the 
fact that, in one sense, it is not a reality at all. 
It is not a thing inherent in the universe; it 
is the product of man’s hands. He says fur- 
ther: 


“Works of Art, though of course they are real 
objects, are such that a certain violence, as it 
were, has been done to their reality in our in- 
terest. . 

“A picture, “however beautiful, is not a ‘natural’ 
Good, not a real Good, not a Good in its own 
right ; it is a kind of makeshift produced by 
human effort, beautiful, if you will, admirable, 
if you will, to be sought, to be cherished, to. be 
loved in default of a better, with the best facul- 
ties of brain and soul, but still not that ultimate 
thing we wanted, that Good in and of itself, as 
well as through and for us, Good by its own 
nature apart from our interposition, self-moved, 
self-determined, self-dependent, and in which 
alone our desires could finally rest.” 


Nor can Knowledge, maintains the host, ever 
satisfy us as an end in itself. It cannot be the 
Good, seeing that knowledge may be, and fre 
quently is, knowledge of Bad. 

Returning to the first question propounded— 
what, then, is the ultimate Good? The host 
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suggests that it may be found, finally, in Love. 
In concluding the discussion, he says: 


“We find ourselves involved with one another 
in the most complex relations—economic, polit- 
ical, social, domestic, and the rest; and about and 
in these relations centres the interest of our life, 
whether it be pleasurable or painful, empty or 
full, or whatever its character. Among these 
relations some few perhaps—or, it may be, even 
10ne—realize for a longer or shorter time, with 
more or less completeness, that ultimate identity 
in diversity, that ‘me in thee’ which we call love; 
the rest comprise various degrees of attraction 
and repulsion, hatred, contempt, indifference, tol- 
eration, respect, sympathy, and so on; and all 
together, always changing, dissolving, and com- 
bining anew, weave about us, as they cross and 
intertwine, the shifting, restless web we call life. 
Now these relations are an effect and result of 
the pursuit of Good; but they are never the final 
goal of that pursuit. The goal, I think, would be 
a perfect union of all with all; and is not attained 
by anything that falls short of this, whether the 
defect be in depth or in extent. And that is how 
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it is that love itself, even in its richer phases, and 
still more in those which are merel light and 
sensual, though, as I think, through it alone can 
we form our truest conception of Good, yet, as 
we have it, never is the cae even if it appear 
to be so for the moment; for those who seek 
Good, I believe, will never feel that they have 
found it merely in union with one other per- 
son. . 
“Every man has to live his own way, accord- 
ing to his opportunities and capacity. Only, as I 
think myself, all are involved in the same scheme, 
and all are driven to the same consummation. 
That which urges us to it is here and now. 
Everything is rooted in it. Our pleasures and 
pains alike, our longing and dissatisfaction, our 
restlessness never-to-be-quenched, our counting 
as nothing what has been attained in the pressing 
on to more, our lying down and rising up, our 
stumbling and recovering, whether we fail, as we 
call it, or succeed, whether we act or suffer, 
whether we hate or love, all that we are, all that 
we hope to be springs from the passion for Good, 
and points, if we are right in our analysis, to love 
as its end.” 





CAN NATURE’S CRUELTY BE RECONCILED WITH BELIEF 
IN A MERCIFUL CREATOR? 


HAT conception of nature as “red 
La Z| in tooth and claw” so vividly por- 
» w24 trayed by the poet has haunted Mr. 
Wa E. Kay Robinson, an English writer, 
for more than a score of years, and has always 
seemed to him the greatest modern obstacle to 
belief in a personal God. The contradiction, 
indeed, between the idea of nature’s cruelty 
and faith in an all-loving Father struck him as 
so glaring that he was led to make careful re- 
searches into science and natural history with 
a view to vindicating religion. The results of 
this investigation he now publishes in book 
form,* with the statement that his discoveries 
have brought “comfort and complete satisfac- 
tion” to himself. 

Mr. Robinson’s conclusion is that animals do 
not suffer, in the sense that human beings suf- 
fer; and, in support of this theory, which is 
probably older than Plato and was held by 
Descartes, he marshals much new and inter- 
esting evidence. The first and great difficulty 
in approaching this problem, he remarks, -is 
one of language. There are no words that 
differentiate the unconscious “feelings”—if 
such they may be called—of the lower forms of 
being and the sentiments of man. It is obvi- 
ous, he thinks, that plants have no conscious- 
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ness at all. That insects do not feel or suffer 
in the same degree that man suffers he also 
holds to be self-evident. In this connection he 
instances the case of the common dor beetle: 


“This is a mail-clad insect so strongly armored 
that it cannot by any means touch the joints of 
its body or the upper joints of its strong limbs. 
Consequently we find that parasitic mites—bear- 
ing about the same relation in size to the beetle 
as rats would bear to a man—cluster and multiply 
at these joints, sucking the living juices of the 
beetle’s tissues. 

_ “The beetle can do nothing at all to help itself, 
simply because it is born to be a certain kind of 
beetle. Its troubles are part of its existence. It 
is the natural vehicle and provender of a certain 
kind of mite. 

“We cannot, therefore, suppose otherwise than 
that the dor beetle comes into the world with 
feelings adapted to the circumstances awaiting 
it. Although laden with a gang of blood-sucking 
parasites, it will go through life, feeding, multi- 
plying, and providing for its young with complete 
apathy.” 

Instances of the same kind might be multi- 
plied. Mr. Robinson calls attention to the well- 
known fact that a wasp may be snipped with a 
pair of scissors across the narrow “waist” 
which separates the thorax from the abdomen 
and will stillgo on feeding, as though nothing 
had happened. And a sleeping moth upon a 
tree-trunk may be dexterously transfixed by an 
entomologist with a pin, so that it does not 
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even awake. “The reason of these things,” we 
are told, “is that there is no effective connec- 
tion between the separate knots of nerves in 
insects; and, of course, it follows that there 
can be no sense of personal individuality in 
creatures whose several parts are thus sepa- 
rately sensitive.” 

The same argument is boldly carried into 
the higher domain of fishes, reptiles, birds and 
mammals. None of these creatures, maintains 
Mr. Robinson, are conscious either of pain or 
of pity. All are impelled by blind instinct. 
Rabbits and mice, as we all know, will devour 
their own young. Robins, after caring for 
their children with touching devotion, will 
mercilessly drive the young birds out of the 
nests, to face the coming winter as best they 
can. In short, the apparent cruelty of animals 
and birds toward their offspring is as notable 
as their parental care. 

Even in the case of horses and dogs, argues 
Mr. Robinson, the apparent expression of pain 
may disguise a feeling that is not at all what 
we ordinarily understand as such. For in- 
stance, the action of a dog cringing from the 
whip may be explained, he thinks, in this way: 


“Every injury to the body of an animal leaves 
its imprint on the nerve-centre, and in the case 
of so severe an experience as a whipping is to a 
dog the imprint lasts so clearly that ever after- 
wards the sight of the whip completes an auto- 
matic nervous connection which brings the ani- 
mal’s natural instinct to avoid injury to his body 
into full activity. 

“What we regard as his ‘expressions’ of fear 
—the dropped ears and tail, the crouching atti- 
tude, the backward glance—are all the natural 
actions of an animal preparing to evade or dis- 
suade attack. Because, in like circumstances, we 
might know that we should be suffering from the 
consciousness of fear affords no reason for credit- 
ing the dog with similar knowledge. If any kind 
of animal in a wild state did not always insting- 
tively prepare to evade the repetition of an in- 
jurious experience, it would become extinct; and 
what we regard as painful signs of fear in our 
domesticated animals are only facsimiles of the 
instinctive means whereby their wild ancestors 
survived in the struggle for existence by evading 
unequal combat.” 


The long train of argument, as finally 
summed up, may be presented under these 
seven heads: 


(1) There cannot be unhappiness or “suffer- 
ing’—in the human sense of anguish, agony, pain, 
torment, torture, etc.—unless one knows what one 
feels. (2) It is inconceivable that the lowest 
form of plant life, such as the microscopic one- 
celled plants which form the green slime on a 
damp paling, can think about the pain they suffer 
if they are crushed. (3) Since there is no line 
than can be drawn between the lowest forms of 
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plant and animal life, neither can the lowest ani- 
mals think about pain. (4) Since, again, there 
is no line that can be drawn between the ascend- 
ing forms of animal life, neither can the higher 
animals think about pain. They have, that is, no 
conscious thought. (5) But the lowest forms of 
human life demonstrate the power of conscious 
thought as revealed in the use of language, in 
the use of personal decoration, and in the con- 
ception of a deity. (6) Therefore the line of 
separation, to mark where self-consciousness be- 
gins, can confidently be drawn between the low- 
est of mankind and the highest of animals. (7) 
Therefore man alone can “suffer,” and therefore 
there can be no “cruelty” or “suffering” in na- 
ture, except where it exists in the thoughts of 
men. 


Mr. Robinson goes one step further. The 
fact that humanity alone suffers, he urges, is 
the real sign of our divine origin; for pain acts’ 
as a spur, eternally driving us upward and on- 
ward. “Thus man becomes more Godlike, age 
by age, and is by this process destined to com- 
plete his evolution in power and purity and to 
rejoin God.” 

Mr. Robinson’s striking presentment of his 
case has aroused much interest and some con- 
troversy. The London Spectator treats the 
book as a serious contribution to religious 
thought. The London Academy, on the other 
hand, ridicules the author’s pretensions, both as 
a scientific naturalist and as a speculative phi- 
losopher. It comments: 


“By far the greatest defect in his theory is the 
hiatus which he assumes between the instinct of 
animals and the reason-of man. It is his con- 
stant habit to speak of the two as though they 
differed not only in degree but in kind. The 
point is one on which it would be a waste of time 
to argue. Indeed, the controversialist would have 
no difficulty in showing from Mr. Robinson’s own 
words that if he were logical he would have to 
admit that reason is only a development of in- 
stinct, a larger instinct. In savages as we know 
them, it differs but in degree from that of the 
animals they hunt, and there is nothing in man 
the roots of which cannot be found in the lower 
animals. His attempt to draw impassable divi- 
sions between man and the lower animals is 
almost childish in its futility. In his chapter on 
the growth of consciousness he uses in the most 
confusing manner the terms consciousness and 
self-consciousness apparently to describe the same 
thing. ‘I based my case,’ he says, ‘upon evidence 
which proves that man alone possesses that gift 
of consciousness which causes him to know when 
he is happy or unhappy.’ By that it would appear 
that when an animal is gay and sportive it does 
not know that it is happy, and when, as often 
happens, it is dull and melancholy it does not 
know that it is unhappy. How he ascertained 
that is one of the mysteries in which the book 
abounds. Man has only the experience of his 
own life to guide him, and it can only lead to 
error and fallacy if he attempt to interpret 
animal life by any other aid.” 
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ARE WOMEN’S CLUBS A MENACE TO THE CHURCH? 


OMEN’S clubs are multiplying in 
our day, and some women are de- 
voting more time to their clubs than 
they are to their churches. Does 
this portend a weakening of the forces of or- 
ganized religion? Is there a possibility that 
vomen, in any large numbers, will abandon 
the church, of which they have hitherto been 
the strongest supporters? Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman, who may be said to speak with au- 
thority in matters affecting the interests of 
women, is inclined to answer both of these 
questions in the negative. Writing in The 
‘Voman’s Home Companion (July), she says: 





“While there are some club-women who do not 
go to church, and many church-women who do 
not go to clubs, still in most cases the strong 
worker in the Village Improvement Society is 
also a strong worker in the church. Quite aside 
from any such numerical balancing as this we 
have two things to be measured, one the effect 
of the club-membership on the woman herself, 
the other the effect of the club-work on the 
world. I think it can be shown that on both 
lines the club will be found a fellow-servant of 
the church, a developer of character, and a means 
of social service. As to worship, I have yet to 
hear of a woman’s club whose meetings coincide 
with church services. They do not conflict in the 
slightest, but may be of wide help to each other 
and to humanity.” 


The real justification for the woman’s club 
is indicated by Mrs. Gilman in the following 
passage: 


“The word ‘club’ had an unfortunate connota- 
tion to begin with; not only as a supposed mas- 
culine prerogative, but as an institution of ques- 
tionable moral value. 

“So extreme was this general idea that when 
some crafty publisher reaped a fortune from a 
subscription book entitled, ‘Mother, Home, and 
Heaven,’ a scoffer suggested a companion volume 
to be called ‘Father, Club and the Other Place.’ 
Therefore, when women first began to get to- 
gether in small groups for purposes other than 
sewing for the heathen, and when these groups 
began to be called clubs, grave fears were enter- 
tained. 

“The church had been for so many unbroken 
centuries woman’s only gathering place that it 
was tacitly assumed to fill all her needs and give 
scope for all her powers. 

“If mother’s thoughts wandered from ‘Home’ 
they were supposed to leap instantly to ‘Heaven’; 
the intermediate subjects—namelv. all the rest of 
the round world she lived in—all the people be- 
yond her own family, and all the works and 
wants.and wonders of life—all knowledge beyond 
that required ‘to suckle babes and chronicle small 
beer’—these trivial items were not supposed to 
interest her in the least. wes 
“Now a mother is a good thing, an indis- 
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pensable thing; a home is a good thing, an in- 
dispensable thing; and heaven we hope for 
through the ages; but there are other things in 
life to demand attention, to arouse interest, to 
give pleasure and strength, to claim our ‘service 
and devotion. 

“The women of this age, and notably those of 
America, have grown to a sudden perception of 
this great field of life, human life, which is not 
home, yet affects that home in a thousand ways; 
which is not heaven, yet has a tremendous in- 
fluence on our chances of getting there; and 
which, while it is not motherhood, in a narrow, 
animal sense, is assuredly motherhood in the 
large human sense that cannot bear to leave 
unfed, unwashed, unclothed, untaught, one poor, 
neglected child.” 


The woman’s club, then, has come into ex- 
istence to fulfil a very necessary function hith- 
erto unfulfilled by the church. But it by no 
means follows, says Mrs. Gilman, that the 
club is therefore in an attitude of opposition 
to the church. Rather, it should be regarded 
as a valuable auxiliary. To quote again: 


“It is true that certain of the clubs study the Bi- © 
ble, and others ethics, and others practical religion, 
but if their churches had been meeting every want 
in these lines we would not have started clubs for 
them. 


“The great mass of interests pursued are quite 
apart from those of the average church. All this 
study of household economics, these cooking 
classes, this wrestling with domestic science, and 
the dawning of an era of child study which shall 
lead us to a new world of men and women— 
these things are not the province of the church to 
teach, yet are matters of grave social need. 

“The study of history, biography and travel, of 
arts and crafts, of science and music—these do 
not trespass on the church’s field. It might be 
said that the very general tendency to philan- 
thropy and reform was trenching on the former 
ground, but the answer is that if the church 
acéomplished all that was needed in this line 
there would have been no need of any other 
agencies. As it is, the world needs everv kind 
of help we can all give; and these small, flexible, 
numerous groups of earnest women can meet the 
demands of the hour better than the somewhat 
cumbrous machinery of our churches. 


“Tt is true that the club-woman is doing some 
things the church-woman did before; but mainly 
she is doing new things, that is, new for women; 
and this spreading range of activities is occupy- 
ing her more and more.” 

Three motives, concludes the writer, inspire 
the woman’s club mcvement. They are phi- 
lanthropy, education and social service. “To 
do good, to grow wiser, to join in civic prog- 
ress”—these are their principal purposes, and 
as such cannot be condemned. Furthermore: 


“As the home-bred, home-bound, home-serving 
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woman comes into this new atmosphere for the 
first time the effect upon her moral nature is such 
as ought to please anyone anxious for human 
progress. 

“A new conscience is developed in club-work, 
a new set of virtues, and these qualities are pre- 
cisely those needed to live most usefully in the 
world 

“The woman at home has a husband to rule 
over her, or, as sometimes happens, for her to 
rule; she has children and servants to manage; 
but she has no equals, no fellow-laborers in the 
same field. When she does mingle with her kind 
in visits or entertainments, she is giver or re- 
— hostess or guest—but not on an equal 

asis. 

“Tn the club, for the first time in her life, she 
finds herself simply a human being among others. 
united for some common purpose, and measured 
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only by personal quality. She is not daughter, 
sister, sweetheart, wife, mother, aunt or grand- 
mother. She is Mary Jones, and is liked or dis- 
liked for qualities hitherto uncalled for, qualities 
greatly needed to make the world what all noble 
religions would have it—z place of health and 
happy peace and noble growth. We need all 
forces working together to this end. And while 
the church is one force and the home another, 
this new force, the woman’s club, is a large and 
steadily increasing help in the world’s work. 

“The home should give mother a little more 
leeway—a wider range of stimulus and exercise, 
sure that she will bring back new light and power 
to make home better and the church should 
recognize in the woman’s club, not a rival, but a 
strong young assistant in that field where the 
harvest is always ripening and the laborers too 
few.” 





A GREAT SCIENTIST’S 


Fame |N contemplating the administrative 
OF Sey and theological difficulties connected 

a re with the religious education of chil- 
eas dren and the heated controversies 
to which this problem has constantly given rise, 
Sir Oliver Lodge, the eminent British sci- 
entist, declares that he has been chiefly im- 


pressed not so much by the different doctrines: 


held by the disputants as by “the mass of fun- 
damental material on which the great majority 
are really agreed.” Is it not possible, he asks, 
to familiarize children with this fundamental 
body of teaching, up to such an age as thir- 
teen, during school hours, and leave dis- 
tinctive coloring to other influences oper- 
ating both then and later? Without being 
unduly sanguine as to the adoption of such 
a plan, for he admits that “the attempt to 
draw up anything of the nature of a creed 
unhallowed by centuries of emotion and aspi- 
ration is extraordinarily difficult,’ Sir Oliver 
has endeavored to formulate an ideal cate- 
chism, at once profound and simple, which 
could be used in schools and upon which he 
thinks Christians of all denominations could 
unite. This catechism appears in The Hibbert 
Journal (London, July), and is subjoined here- 
with: 

Q. What are you? 

A. I am a being alive and conscious upon 
this earth, my ancestors having ascended by 
gradual processes from lower forms of animal 
life and with struggle and suffering become 
man. 

Q. What is the distinctive character of man- 
hood ? 


PROPOSED CATECHISM 


A. The distinctive character of man is that 
he has responsibility for his acts, having ac- 
quired the power of choosing between good 
and evil, with freedom to obey one motive 
rather than another. 

Q. What is meant by good and evil? 

A. Good is that which promotes develop- 
ment and is in harmony with the will of God. 
It is akin to health and beauty and happiness. 

Evil is that which retards or frustrates de- 
velopment and injures some part of the uni- 
verse. It is akin to disease and ugliness and 
misery. 

Q. What is the duty of man? 

A. To assist his fellows, to develop his own 
higher self, to strive towards good in every 
way open to his powers, and generally to seek 
to know the laws of nature and to obey the 
will of God, in whose service alone can be 
found that harmonious exercise of the facul- 
ties which is synonymous with perfect free- 
dom. 

Q. How does man know good from evil? 

A. His own nature when uncorrupted is 
sufficiently in tune with the universe to enable 
him to be well aware in general of what is 
pleasing and displeasing to the guiding Spirit, 
of which he himself should be a real and effect- 
ive portion. 

Q. What is sin? 

A, Sin is the deliberate and wilful act of a 
free agent who sees the better and chooses the 
worse, and thereby acts injuriously to himself 
and others. The root sin is selfishness, whereby 
needless trouble anc pain are inflicted on 
others; it is akin to moral suicide. 
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Q. How comes it that evil exists? 

A. Acts and thoughts are evil when they are 
below the normal standard attained by hu- 
manity. The possibility of evil is the neces- 
sary consequence of a rise in the scale of moral 
existence; just as an organism whose normal 
temperature is far above ‘absolute zero’ is 
necessarily liable to damaging and deadly cold. 
But cold is not in itself a positive or created 
thing. 

Q. Are there beings lower in the scale of 
existence than man? 

A, Yes, multitudes. In every part of the 
earth where life is possible, there we find it 
developed. Life exists in every variety of ani- 
mal, im earth and air and sea, and in every 
species of plant. 

Q. Are there any beings higher in the scale 
of existence than man? 

A. Man is the highest of the dwellers on the 
planet earth, but the earth is only one of many 
planets warmed by the sun, and the sun is only 
one of a myriad of similar suns, which are so 
far off that we barely see them, and group 
them indiscriminately as “stars.” We may be 
sure that in some of the innumerable worlds 
circulating round those distant suns, there must 
be beings far higher in the scale of existence 
than ourselves; indeed we have no knowledge 
which enables us to assert the absence of in- 
telligence anywhere. 

Q. What caused and what maintains exist- 
ence? 

A. Of our own knowledge we are unable to 
realize the meaning of origination and main- 
tenance, but we conceive that there must be 
some Intelligence supreme over the whole 
process of evolution, else things could not be 
as organized and as beautiful as they are. 

Q. How may we become informed concern- 
ing things too high for our own knowledge? 

A. We should strive to learn from the great 
teachers, the prophets and poets and saints of 
the human race, whose writings are opened 
up to us by education. Especially should we 
seek to learn how to interpret and understand 
that Bible which our Nation holds in such high 
honor. 

Q. What then do you reverently believe can 
be deduced from a study of the records and tra- 
ditions of the past in the light of the present? 

A. I believe in one Infinite and Eternal Be- 
ing, a guiding and loving Father, in whom all 
things consist, I believe that the Divine Na- 
ture is specially revealed to man through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, who lived and taught and 
suffered in Palestine 1900 years ago, and has 
since been worshiped by the Christian Church 
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as the immortal Son of God, the Saviour of the 
world. 

I believe that man is privileged to under- 
stand and assist the Divine purpose on this 
earth, that prayer is a means of communion 
between man and God, and that the Holy 
Spirit is ever ready to help us along the Way 
towards Goodness and Truth, so that by un- 
selfish service we may gradually enter into the 
Life Eternal, the Communion of Saints, and 
the Peace of God. 

Q. What do you mean by the Life Eternal? 

A. I mean that whereas our terrestrial ex- 
istence is temporary, our real existence con- 
tinues without ceasing, in either a higher or a 
lower form, according to our use of opportuni- 
ties and means of grace; and that the fulness 
of Life ultimately attainable represents a state 
of perfection at present inconceivable by us. 

Q. What is the significance of “the Com- 
munion of Saints”? 

A. Higher and holier beings must possess, 
in fuller fruition, those privileges of com- 
munion which are already foreshadowed by, 
our own faculties of language, of sympathy, 
and of mutual aid; and just as we find that our 
power of friendly help is not altogether lim- 
ited to our own order of being, so I conceive 
the existence of a mighty fellowship of love 
and service. 

Q. What do you understand by prayer? 

A. I understand that when our spirits are 
attuned to the Spirit of Righteousness, our 
hopes and aspirations exert an influence far be- 
yond their conscious range, and in a true sense 
bring us into communion with our Heav- 
enly Father. This power of filial petition is 
called prayer; and we may strengthen our faith 
in its efficacy by pleading the merits of the 
Lord Jesus. 

Q. Rehearse the prayer taught us by Christ. 

A. Our Father, which art in Heaven, Hal- 
lowed be Thy Name, etc. 

Q. Explain the clauses of this prayer. 

A. We first attune our spirit to conscious- 
ness of the Divine Fatherhood, trying to real- 
ize His infinite holiness as well as His loving- 
kindness, desiring that everything alien to His 
will should cease in our hearts and in the 
world, and longing for the establishment of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Then we ask for the sup- 
ply of the ordinary needs of existence, and 
for the forgiveness of our sins and shortcom- 
ings just as we pardon those who have hurt us. 
We pray to be kept from evil influences, and 
to be protected when they attack us. Finally, 
we repose in the might, majesty, and dominion 
of the Eternal Goodness. 
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THE REDISCOVERY OF 


N the opinion of one of our leading 
biblical scholars, Prof. Charles Fos- 
ter Kent, of Yale University, “the 
church is passing through a revolu- 
tion in its attitude toward the Bible.” This 
revolution, he avers, is “more fundamental and 
far-reaching than that represented by its pre- 
cursor, the Protestant Reformation”; it espe- 
cially affects the Old Testament; and its real 
significance is daily becoming more apparent. 
At first sight, the Old Testament seems to 
have lost lately something of its ancient au- 
thority and prestige. “It is undoubtedly true,” 
concedes Professor Kent, “that during the 
past two decades the Old Testament has, in 
fact, if not in theory, been assigned to a sec- 
ondary place in the life and thought of Chris- 
tendom”; and this wane in influence he at- 
tributes to three main causes: (1) The reac- 
tion from Puritanism and its false interpreta- 
tion of the Bible; (2) The work of the higher 
critics; and (3) The difficulty of cultivating, 
in our age, a proper understanding of, and 
sympathy with, an Oriental people so far re- 
moved from us as the Israelites. Pursuing 
this line of thought further, in a newly pub- 
lished work,* Professor Kent says: 


“With three such distinct and powerful cur- 
rents—reaction, suspicion, and misunderstanding 
—bearing us from the Old Testament, it might 
be predicted that in a decade or two it would lie 
far behind our range of vision. Other forces 
however are, in divine providence, rapidly bring- 
ing it back to us again. so that we are able to 
understand and appreciate it as never before 
since the beginning of the Christian era. The 
chasm between us.and it is really being bridged 
rather than broadened. The long centuries that 
lie back of the Old Testament have suddenly been 
illuminated by great search-lights. so that to-day 
we are almost as well acquainted with them as 
with the beginning of the Christian era. From 
ancient monuments have arisen, as from the dead, 
an army of contemporary witnesses, sometimes 
confirming, sometimes correcting, but at all times 
marvellously supplementing the biblical data. 
Now the events and characters of Old Testament 
history no longer stand alone in mysterious isola- 
tion, but we can study in detail their setting and 
real significance. At every point the biblical nar- 
rative and thought are brought into touch with 
real life and history. The biographies and 
policies, for example, of Sennacherib and Cvrus, 
are almost as well known as those of Napoleon 
and Washington. The prophets are not merelv 
voices, but men with a living message for all 
times, because they primarily dealt with the con- 


*THEe ORIGIN AND PERMANENT VALUE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
TAMENT. By Charles Foster Kent. Ph.D., Woolsev Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature in Yale University. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 


ditions and needs of their own day. The vital 
relation and at the same time the infinite supe- 
riority of the religious teachings of the Old Testa- 
ment to those of earlier ages and peoples are 
clearly revealed.” 


This “rediscovery” of the Old Testament, 
continues Professor Kent, has enabled us to 
understand the real ground of its authority: 


“The ultimate authority of the Old Testament 
is not dependent upon devoted canon-makers, nor 
the weighty testimony of the church, nor upon 
its own claims, nor the reputation of the inspired 
men who have written it, nor the estimate of any 
age. Its seat of authority is more fundamental. 
It contains the word of God because it faithfully 
records and interprets the most important events 
in the early religious history of man, and simply 
and effectively presents God’s revelation of him- 
self and of his will in the minds and hearts of 
the great pre-Christian heralds of ethical and 
spiritual truth. 

“The ever-present evidence of the divine au- 
thority back of the spiritual teachings of the Old 
Testament as a whole is that they ring true to 
life and meet its needs. By their fruits we know 
them. It is the demonstration of the laboratory. 
We know that they are inspired because they in- 
spire. The principles underlying the social ser- 
mons of Amos are as applicable to present con- 
ditions as when first uttered. The sooner they 
are practically applied the sooner our capitalistic 
civilization can raise its head now bowed in 
shame. The faith that breathes through the 
Psalms is the faith that upholds men to-day in 
the midst of temptation and trial.” 


And so, if in these later days the Old Tes- 
tament has been removed from the throne of 
infallibility on which Protestantism sought to 
place it, the final result has only been that we 
understand it better and appreciate more fully 
its value. Professor Kent concludes: 


“The Old Testament contains not merely 
the word of God, but, together with its comple- 
ment the New, is the great guide-book in finding 
and knowing him. It blazes the way which the 
pilgrim of to-day, as in the past, must follow 
from his cradle to the throne of God. At each 
point it is richly illustrated by the actual religious 
experiences of real men and women. Their mis- 
takes and their victories are equally instructive. 
From many vantage-points reached by prophets 
and priests and psalmists, we are able to catch 
new and glorious visions of God‘s character and 
purpose for mankind. Through its pages—some- 
times dimly, sometimes brightly, but growing ever 
clearer—shines the divine light of God’s truth 
and revelation, culminating in the Christ, the per- 
fected revelation and the supreme demonstration 
that man, though beset by temptation, baffled by 
obstacles, deserted by friends, and maligned by 
foes, can nevertheless, by the invincible sword of 
love and self-sacrifice, conquer the world and 
become one with God, as did the peerless Knight 
of Nazareth.” 
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_ Science and Discovery 


WHEREIN MODERN ARCHITECTURE DISTORTS THE 
SENSE OF SIGHT 


=] N the early part of the nineteenth 
century an English architect visited 

the Parthenon for the purpose of 

Bicioamess making accurate measurements of 
its pe no Mr dimensions. What was his as- 
tonishment to find that something of the na- 
ture of entasis (increase of the middle diame- 
ter of a column for ocular effect) had been 
given to the architraves, corners and cornices 
of the building. The long, horizontal lines 
of the friezes were convexed outward, in or- 
der that they should not appear hollow to the 
eye. For, as Dr. Edward S. Holden, of the 
United States Military Academy, explains in 
The Popular Science Monthly, the Greek archi- 
tects long ago discovered that a cylindrical 
column looked at from a distance would not ap- 


pear to have two of its sides parallel, but that, 
on the contrary, the two sides would appear 
hollowed in—convex toward each other. A 
long colonnade of cylindrical columns would 
exaggerate the unbeautiful effect. The Greeks 
felt the lack of beauty and afterward proceeded 
to discover a rule for making the outer sur- 
face of a column convex, so that a colonnade 
of convex columns would appear to the spec- 
tator to be comprised of cylindrical or conical 
surfaces, beautiful to the eye. This increase 
of the middle diameter of columns was called 
entasis. 

So, too, as we have seen, the long hori- 
zontal lines of friezes were convexed outward 
in order that they should not appear hollow to- 
the eye. Other horizontal members were also 
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CURVED LINES WHICH THE EYE WILL SOON BE TRAINED TO DEMAND 
The beautiful library of Columbia University, here shown, is built on principles of which entasis, as the ancient 


Greeks called it, is the expression. The special point to which attention is drawn by Dr. Edward S. H 


olden is not 


so much the rediscovery of entasis as the amazing inferiority of the modern man’s perception, which the circum- 


stances of the rediscovery indicate. 
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convexed in order that they should not appear 
to tilt upward. Measurements made on the 
Maison Carrée at Nimes demonstrated that like 
rules were employed by the subtle architect 
for similar purposes. Measurements made on 
the temples of Egypt have shown that their 
floors are convexed in order that they may 
appear flat. 

The Egyptians, the Greeks and even the 
Romans were possessed of eyes and senses so 
subtle that certain architectural devices were 
demanded by them in all edifices designed to 
give a high sense of esthetic pleasure. The 
entire Western world was ignorant of these 
devices until a couple of generations ago. With 
the destruction of Rome even the traditions of 
these changes were lost, so that all the Gothic 
cathedrals of Europe and every great build- 
ing erected between the end of the fifth cen- 
tury and the middle of the nineteenth were 
constructed on geometrical lines and not to 
please the eye. 

The point, however, to which Dr. Holden 
directs special attention now is not so much 
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the fact of the rediscovery of entasis, although 
that is interesting enough, but to the amazing 
inferiority of modern man which it denotes. 
The inferiority has special reference to the 
mode in which truth ought to be discovered as 
distinguished from the mode in which truth 
is actually discovered. The rediscovery of en- 
tasis was made with a foot-rule and not by a 
sensitive human eye. 

The discovery has borne fruit in our time 
and in the greatest of American cities—New 
York—within a quite recent period. The beau- 
tiful library of Columbia University is built 
on Greek principles. Let anyone glance along 
the edge of one of the steps of the main ap- 
proach and determine for himself how far it 
departs from a horizontal line. Our eyes will 
soon come to demand such curved lines. 
Straight lines will before long seem hollow to 
us, as they did to the Greeks of old. But note 
the difference. We have come to our com- 
prehension of such forms by archeological 
and mensurational steps. It was a matter of 
feeling to the Greeks. 





THE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM OF ALL SCIENCE TO-DAY 


a T is almost impossible to understand 
the fundamental problem of all sci- 
ence to-day—the real nature of 
what physicists term ether—unless 

electricity is susceptible of something like 
clear differentiation from other natural phe- 
nomena. In this problem of the real nature of 
ether is involved the electrical theory of mat- 
ter, the nature of light, the function of heat 
and the relation of radiation to phenomena. 

Let us suppose that we are endowed with 
the respiratory organs of amphibious animals, 
and let us go, in our imaginations, to the bed 
of the ocean. We find ourselves surrounded 
with water. We notice that by moving our 
arms rapidly through the water we can dis- 
turb it, and as we become accustomed to our 
environment we find that we are able to set 
up quite a variety of disturbances in this sur- 
rounding medium. 


Coming back to real life, we may, in a 


similar way, imagine ourselves immersed in a 
great ocean of something which we do not 
understand, but to which scientists have given 
the name of ether. We are able by many dif- 
ferent means to set up disturbances in this 
ether of space and, for the present, we may 
consider the word electricity to mean a dis- 


turbance of this ether and look upon electric 
batteries and dynamos merely as pumps for 
affecting this ether ocean. 

We really know nothing as to the nature of 
this ether, so that it would not be unreason- 
able for a savage to suggest that the ether it- 
self may be merely a myth or an entirely mis- 
taken idea in the mind of a scientist. To the 
scientist the ether is as real as the air he 
breathes, although its nature is shrouded in 
mystery. Thus Mr. Charles R. Gibson, asso- 
ciate of the Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
to whose study of the subject of electricity and 
ether we are indebted for these facts. 

If, to make use of another illustration in Mr. 
Gibson’s newly issued work,* two men are 
walking along a road, one in front of the 
other, and the one immediately behind wishes 
to communicate with his friend, he might 
touch him on the shoulder and thus make his 
arm a medium of connection between them. 
Or, if he happened to be a few feet farther 
distant, he might tap him on the leg with his 
walking-stick, and so on. If the distance apart 
were still greater, and the man were sure of 
his friend’s good temper, he might throw some 


*Romance oF Mopern Exectriciry. 


[ODE By Charles R. Gib- 
son. J. B. Lippincott Company. 




















Reproduced by permission of The Technical World. 
THE LEADER OF THE FIGHT FOR THE ELECTRICAL THEORY OF MATTER 


Prof. J. J. Thomson, the famous Cambridge Professor of Physics, has labored in laboratory and lecture room 
to demonstrate the electrical theory of matter, the result being a controversy in which all the leading physicists of 
the world are now engaged. 
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object at him. In each case the medium of 
communication would be apparent. If the dis- 
tance were still increased, the one man might 
still communicate with the other by shouting 
or whistling, thus using the air as a medium 
between them. From a distance beyond ear- 
shot he might still attract his friend’s atten- 
tion by waving his arm, provided his friend’s 
eyes were not turned away from him. In this 
last-mentioned case there must have been some 
medium, other than the air, between the two. 

If you hold a loose electric-lamp bulb be- 
tween you and the window you receive light 
through the bulb, though it contains no air. 
We receive light from the sun across a space 
of more than ninety million miles and our 
atmosphere only extends, at most, a few hun- 
dred miles. There must be some medium be- 
tween us and the sun. 

If a man is standing upon the seashore and 
looking out to sea observes a steamer moving 
along, followed by a large sailing ship which, 
having no sails set, still keeps pace at constant 
distance behind the steamer, he at once con- 
cludes that there is some medium of connec- 
tion between the two vessels, although he sees 
no signs of any, and his experience suggests a 
rope or cable. Surely, when we see a mag- 
netic needle follow the direction in which it is 
led by a neighboring magnet, our reason in- 
sists that there must be some medium of com- 
munication between them, and it is to this me- 
dium that scientists have given the name cf 
ether. 

It has been objected that not until we have 
assurance that ether possesses weight can we 
place it among the realities of life. It is quite 
clear now, however, that the ether has no 
weight. Otherwise it would offer some re- 
sistance to any disturbance in it. But can 
anything really exist and have no weight what- 
ever? We may say that weight is the measure 
of gravitation or the attraction between any 
body and the earth. But we must keep in mind 
the larger fact that every particle of matter 
attracts every other particle and that this at- 
tractive power between even very small ob- 
jects may be measured by very delicate ap- 
paratus. The amount of attraction between 
two bodies of the most moderate size is quite 
negligible as compared with the effect of the 
vast mass of our globe on all other bodies on 
or near its surface. 

It is not very essential that we try to form 
a definite conception of what gravitation may 
be, but let us suppose that the attractive power 
between the two bodies is due to some internal 
motion in the small particles or atoms of mat- 
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ter and that this motion is common to all 
atoms of matter. We then agree, for the sake 
of our mental picture, that it is this motion 
which gives to matter the attractive power or 
what we call weight, and it must be clear to 
us that if this motion were absent from what- 
ever matter is made of, then the attractive 
power would not exist, so that the “something” 
without this motion would not be matter and 
would not have weight. If we picture this 
something as being the ether, we can imagine 
the ether as having no weight, but if it be 
given the necessary motion it may become 
what we call matter. 

The most recent theory, known as the elec- 
tric theory of matter, owes its temporary ac- 
ceptance to the genius of Prof. J. J. Thomson. 
The theory supposes the ether as the funda- 
mental basis and that, given certain motions, 
it forms “atoms” of electricity, and that it is 
the grouping together of myriads of these that 
forms an atom of matter. But so recently as 
last month some very grave objections to the 
electrical theory of matter were formulated 
at a meeting of British scientists. But even 
if-the genius of Thomson should have proved 
unequal to the task of upholding an electrical 
theory of matter, that scientist will have 
pointed the way to a solution of the funda- 
mental problem of all science at this moment. 
This is, indeed, a prodigious achievement for a 
man who was unknown to the general public 
a few years back, although he has been an hon- 
ored figure in the world of science for over 
twenty years. Thomson to-day is just fifty. It 
is to him that we owe the entire electron con- 
ception. The electron is the name given to the 
supposed minute corpuscles or isolated electric 
charges of which perhaps many thousands are 
contained in one atom. Electrons are sup- 
posed by some physicists to be accumulations 
of energy without weight. However that may 
be, facts have been brought to light through 
the labors of Prof. J. J. Thomson which are 
of a character totally different from anything 
hitherto known. 

Meanwhile, it is a blunder to conceive of 
a riddle of the nature of matter or of a prob- 
lem of radio-activity. The unsolved problem 
of the present day in the physical sciences is 
not “What is electricity?” or “What is mat- 
ter?” or “What is heat?” or “What is radio- 
activity?” or “What is light?” or “What is 
gravitation?” Such language involves mis- 
use of words even when it does not lead to 
confusion of thought. The fundamental query 
confronting all the sciences is simply, “What 
is the ether?” 
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EYE-STRAIN AND PESSIMISM 


WIFT, Nietzsche and _ Flaubert! 

None indulged in more reckless and 

unhygienic abuse of their bodies 

than these. They did not scorn their 
duties to this heroic friend and servant. 
They were utterly unconscious of duties 
to it. None more certainly outraged every 
common-sense rule of ocular hygiene. In 
none were the horrors of an incessant strain- 
ing of the sight more plainly manifest, in 
none its wrecking power on character, intel- 
lect and will more evilent. In none were the 
injustice and _ insults 


a vast significance it has for the welfare ot 
the individual literary worker and for litera- 
ture itself! Very frequently in this simple 
inhibition of thought due to eye-strain lies 
the entire question of the quality of in- 
spiration and of inspiration itself. Whipping 
oneself into a white heat, as Carlyle and others 
did, or developing the aphorism style of 
Nietzsche, with its morbid vagueness, excess 
and disjointedness, give an altogether diseased 
character to the literary work: 

“There is, indeed, often tragedy to the worker 
and to his literary art in 
not having a normal and 





more patently avenged. 
And they were the 
world’s arch pessimists 
and cynics, the three 
greatest haters of hu- 
manity which human- 
ity can exhibit. 

In these terms does 
that noted ophthalmolo- 
gist, Dr. George M.. 
Gould, the highest liv- 
ing authority on the so- 
called “reflexes from 
eye-strain,” sum up the 
etiology or origin of 
pessimism in literature 
and philosophy. He 
takes Flaubert’s case as 
an ideal instance of this 
theory and generalizes 
from data gathered in 
a lifetime of study and 





physiologically acting oc- 
ular mechanism. Of all 
truths none is truer than 
that healthy and happy 
brain-action often de- 
pends upon spectacles 
which give health and 
ease to ocular function. 
Forcing inspiration de- 
feats its own object and 
results in sterility. In 
the heart of his ‘Bovary’ 
period Flaubert ground 
up his soul in agony and 
fury to overcome this in- 
hibition. He is said to 
have hunted for one de- 
sired word for three 
weeks. ‘How tormenting 
is my “Bovary”! I want 
to cry sometimes, so 
much do I feel my lack 
of power. But I’d rather 
die than play the juggler 
with it’ And so he 
stamped and_ walked, 
howled, sang, and de- 





= claimed, like a madman 





research, the result be- 
ing set forth in the 
pages of The Medical 
Record. 

In the cases of the 
world’s’ great pessi- 
mists, declares Dr. 
Gould, we have capital 
examples of what the physiologists call “inhibi- 
tion.” A common bodily function is interfered 
with by some “reflex” which prevents its exe- 
cution. A subconscious wisdom forefeels the 
hurt and shrinks from it. The sick lose the 
spur of action, even the desire for it. The 
wounded or weak animal feigns death. The 
hurt eyes notify the brain to stop and the very 
effort required to overcome the strain checks 
mental activity and initiative. It is such a 
natural, common and necessary protective 
method that we have overlooked it. But what 


characteristic pose. Dr. 


cordingly. 


THE PESSIMISTIC WEARINESS OF 
EYE-STRAIN 


The photograph of Thomas Carlyle here shown is 
familiar to all admirers of the sage of Chelsea as a 
George M. Gould insists 
that the attitude indicates eye-strain primarily and 
that the philosophy of the man was conditioned ac- 


day and night for thirty 
years to lash himself into 
a fury and overcome the 
inhibitional effects of eye- 
strain.” 


The latest and per- 

haps the most typical 

instance in point is the phenomenon of Zolaism. 
The ideal of Zolaism and all that it stands 
for is sought by thousands of errant pseudo- 
litterateurs who tell t‘:eir wearisome story in 
every book-stall and popular magazine of the 
day. It is, strangely enough, a result of dia- 
metrically opposed and opposing tendencies, 
disease being the father of both—“art for art’s 
sake” and “form,” empty and contentless; or 
Zolaism—the formless search for what is 
strangely called “truth”—the latter-day alias of 
mud and filth, shortly, the yellow newspaper. 
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A NEW THEORY OF VISION 


HY do not all objects appear in- 
verted to the eye? 
This question has been asked ever 
since optics became a branch of sci- 
ence. The human eye, consisting 


of the cornea and the crystalline lens, forms on 














The twisted path of the nerve filers may be illustrated 
by the model shown above, in which the 500,000 nerve 
fibers are represented by 19 wires arranged in the form 
of a hexagonal prism, of which Fig. 2 shows the cross- 
section and the distinctive colors given, in the order of 
the solar spectrum, to the 6 wires which occupy the angles 
of the hexagon. By following the paths of the wires 
through the double curve it will be seen that if the ar- 
rangement at the left end is represented by A, the ar- 
rangement at the right end will be represented by the dia- 
gram below, the bundle of wires having, practically, been 
twisted through two right angles. 


the retina real but inverted images of all that 
it beholds. 

How are these images reinverted in the 
brain? Three hundred years have passed 
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since the first attempt of Keppler to explain 
this puzzle scientifically. 

The latest theory is barely a year old, but 
it has gained wide acceptance among scien- 
tists and even seems to the Paris Cosmos to 
have elucidated all the obscurities. 

The theory in question is based upon re- 
cently established facts. It has been formu- 
lated by a well-known student of ophthalmology 
—Mr. George Poullaine. The study of recent 
anatomical clinics of the nerve centers and the 


comparison of sections of the optic nerve in 
different planes revealed to Mr. Poullaine the 
existence of a loop or twist in the optic nerve. 
The twist is in the protuberance of the outer 
and posterior parts of the optical layer of the 
brain. “The peculiar conformation explains,” 
says Cosmos, “the re-inversion of the retinal 
image.” 

The optic nerves, after emerging from the 
eyeballs, converge to the optic chiasma. Here 
they partly cross, or seem to exchange part of 
their fibers. The two nerve bundles thus modi- 
fied separate and pass around the peduncles. 
In this part of their course they are known as 
the optical bands or Grasset’s hemiopic nerves. 

These bands enter the brain. Their fibers 














Illustration obtained by threading a picture of a build- 
ing or other object on a system of two wires of different 
diameters which are soldered together lengthwise. The 
wires having been bent in the double curve of the optic 
nerve, the picture, the hole in which closely fits the wires, 
is moved along them and is seen to become inverted in 
traversing the double curve. At the left end of the wires 
the picture represents the retinal image; at the right, the 
cerebral image. 


can be traced in the pulvinar, where they de- 
scribe concentric curves. They can be traced, 
also, in other portions of the optical layer, 
where they are known as Gratiolet’s optic 
rays. 

In order the more correctly to ascertain the 
paths of the fibers, Poullaine studied and meas- 
ured sections of the loop made by a horizontal 
plane and by two vertical planes, anterior, pos- 
terior and transverse. The diagrams will ex- 
plain more fully the method employed. The 
theory, according to Cosmos, makes it easy to 
understand the mechanism of the reinversion 
of the retinal image. The double curve effects 
a complete reversal of the order of the nerve 
fibers both from top to bottom and from right 
to left, the two half-turns being exactly equiv- 
alent to a half-twist or rotation through 180 
degrees about the axis of the bundle. 
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THE CLOTHES OF GHOSTS—AN ENIGMA 


HY do ghosts—if there are really such 

things as ghosts—wear clothes? 

This question, says Andrew Lang, 

only a skeptic would think of ask- 

ing. But as there are still skeptics on the sub- 

ject of ghosts, despite the labors of the spirit- 

ualists and the careful researches of the 

psychic societies, the question is still asked 

with frequency enough and insistence enough 

to compel attention of some kind from the 
experts in psychic affairs. 

Dr. James H. Hyslop, that patient in- 
vestigator in mysterious phenomena, refers to 
the subject somewhat gingerly, as it seems to 
us, in his new volume.* All the ghosts that 
have come to his attention with respectable 
credentials wear clothing. The testimony is 
generally quite explicit on that point. He cites 
some of it. One witness, for instance, whose 
tale is corroborated, tells of being in a hotel 
bed on a bright moonlight night, when the 
windows were open and the blinds up. He saw 
a young man of twenty-five standing at the 
side of the bed and pointing with his finger, 
who soon vanished through the door, which 
was shut. He was dressed, not in sheets, but 
in flannels. In another case, well authenti- 
cated, the narrator after going to bed about 
midnight saw at his bed a wraith, which, in 
spite of the unwonted dress, he at once recog- 
nized as a friend who had died some time 
before. The ghost had on a khaki coat, a 
leather strap, a brown leather girdle, a sword 
and helmet. 

In these and a host of other instances for 
which the evidence is of a scientific and unas- 
sailable character, Dr. Hyslop is able to be 
specific on the subject of the clothing worn by 
apparitions. The conventional notion that the 
average ghost presents itself in a winding-sheet 
has been exploded by the investigations of 
Dr. Hyslop and the Society for Psychical Re- 
search. Ghosts dress very much as do they 
in the world of mortal men. It has been cus- 
tomary in all recent investigation to take note 
of that circumstance. But how do the ghosts 
come by their clothes? Are the clothes them- 
selves spirit? In reply, Dr. Hyslop insists that 
the question is in reality irrelevant. If we 
regard the apparition as a real spirit we 
are forced to treat the apparition of 
clothes as an incidental phenomenon to be 
‘ explained by a subsidiary hypothesis. It does 


*ENIGMAS OF PsycHIcAL Researcu. By James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., L.L.D. Herbert B. Turner & Co. 


not damage the spirit theory; it is simply a 
perplexity within it. 

To the intelligent psychologist the phenome- 
non does not give any trouble. He is quite 
willing to recognize that the whole apparition, 
clothes and all, is an hallucination. He simply 
regards it as a “veridical hallucination,” mean- 
ing thereby that it is caused by an extra- 
organic though super-normal stimulus, as 
subjective hallucinations are produced by 
intra-organic or by normal extra-organic 
stimuli. He does not require to believe that 
the spirit is actually where it is, any more 
than he supposes that telepathic phantasms are 
real. Just what Dr. Hyslop’s own point of 
view is on the subject is not altogether clear 
to us. Very few of the psychic investigators 
have reached a point where they are to dog- 
matize on the main subject of their investi- 
gations, still less so on what may be called a 
side issue of the subject. 

Another solution of the clothes enigma to 
which attention is called in the London Post, ° 
by Andrew Lang, himself an expert in psychic 
research, is that the clothes of a ghost are 
astral matter like the ghost itself. But we 
know no more about astral matter, observes 
Mr. Lang, commenting on Dr. Hyslop’s re- 
marks on the subject, than we know of life on 
another planet. Astral theories, he says, are 
condemned by science as purely hypothetical. 
Of course, if the ghosts are mere hallucina- 
tions, the clothes present no enigma. They are 
hallucinations, too, But this easy way of dis- 
posing of the subject does not satisfy Mr. 
Lang. He says: 


“Tf I see a friend, who, on principle, never en- 
ters a motor, in motoring costume and covered 
with blood, and if it turns out that he has been 
killed at the moment of my vision in his first motor 
journey, then the coincidence is the puzzle. There 
must be some cause of the appearance beyond mere 
chance coincidence, or at least it is natural to 
think so. A pretty instance occurs, I think, in a 
biography of Warren Hastings. The anecdote, as 
I remember it, avers that at a meeting of the 
Council of the East India Company in Calcutta 
one of the members (I think several shared the 
experience) saw his own father, wearing a hat 
of a peculiar shape, hitherto strange to the ob- 
servers. In due time came a ship from London 
bearing news of the father’s death, and a large 
and well-selected assortment of the new hat fash- 
ionable in England. It was the hat worn by the 
paternal appearance! If the circumstances are 
recorded in the minutes of the proceedings of 
the Council, which I have not consulted, then the 
hat of that spook becomes important as evidence. 
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A REVOLUTION IN THE FIELD OF VISION 


The use of the concentric circles impinging one upon 
another accentuates the moyement to the eye when the 
disk is rotated. (Look straight at the center.) 


This anecdote is given merely as illustrative, not 
as historically well attested. 

“Dr. Hyslop takes the line that such cases (as 
when the phantasm conveys intelligence of a 
change of fashion in hats, and coincides with an 
unknown event, as the death of the father in Eng- 
land), cannot be dismissed as ordinary hallucina- 
tions, without any external cause of an unknown 
nature. These visions correspond with facts un- 
known and unguessed at by the persons to whom 
the visions occur. Such cases are well attested 
in crystal-gazing, as when a man sees correctly a 
house of which he had never heard, or sees a 
known person wearing an unknown dress which 
that person is proved to have been wearing at 
the moment. There must be some cause of the 
accuracy of the information thus obtained, whether 
in visions of the living or the dying or the dead.” 


AN ILLUSION OF SPEED 


Rotation of this disk should give the eye an impres- 
sion of extreme velocity of movement. 


A NEW PERIL 


N all the centers of civilization to- 
day the influence of the cinemato- 
graph, the kinetoscope and the 
penny-in-the-slot machine tends to 

produce eccentricities of vision. If the use of 
the moving picture as a form of amusement 
beconies very general, as it threatens to be- 
come, the next generation may be incapable 
of using the sense of sight with exactitude. 
Thus a writer in the German scientific organ 
Prometheus (Berlin). Optical illusions of one 


kind and another, he notes, seem to be im- 
pairing the value of human testimony, not only 
in courts of law but in the ordinary routine of 
The obvious thing to do is to avoid, as 
straining of the sight 


life. 
far as possible, all 


A TRIAL TO THE EYE 


No matter how fixedly one may gaze at the center of 
the disk—the thin circle—the eye will involuntarily seek 
the center of the thick circle. (Rotate rapidly.) 


through these instruments. They are accused 
of lowering the vitality of many children who 
have frequent recourse to penny-in-the-slot 
machines as a diversion. 

To indicate more clearly the peril involved 
in many moving-picture exhibitions, and at 
the same time furnish a test for ascertaining 
impairment of vision, the Berlin writer sug- 
gests simple experiments with rotating disks 
on which certain black circular lines have been 
traced. These disks show how easy a matter 
it is to strain the eye by concentrating the gaze 
for the briefest possible period upon any series 
of lines involving an optical illusion. A rota- 
tion of the disks in a slow and measured man- 
ner is apt to give results totally different from 
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TO EYESIGHT 


those ensuing upon swift rotation with the 
hand. The moving picture is very apt to pro- 
duce on a grand scale this ocular phenomenon 
of the rapidly revolving disk. The fatigue to 
the eye is multiplied. The attention of the 
spectator in a moving-picture exhibition is 
sometimes diverted to one field in the per- 
spective when the laws of optics force his gaze 
to a totally different point. 

At no time in the history of the race was 
the sense of sight more essential to man’s 
reconciliation with his physical environment; 
but at no time, complains our authority, has 
the aid of science been more readily given to 
make man, through the medium of his eyes, 
a stranger to reality. 


TWOFOLD MOVEMENT 


By rotating this disk its apparent movement becomes 
forward or backward, according to the direction given by 
the motion of the hand. 


In experimenting with the disks reproduced 
on these pages, the eye should fix itself as in- 
tently as possible in the center of the outer cir- 
cle, as indicated with comparative accuracy by 
the central dot. The intended effect can be 
best produced by a slow rotation. This ro- 
tary movement can be increased at pleasure, 
and in some cases the effect will be varied. 
Thus, the disk in the upper right-hand corner 
of this page will, when rapidly rotated, give to 
some eyes the illusion that the central ball is 
rolling off. 

Caution should be exercised by persons of 
weak vision in the use of these disks. Head- 
ache as a reflex from eye-strain could be in- 
duced by too much experiment. It would be 


A SINGULARITY IN OPTICS 
Rapid rotation of the above disk is said to affect every 


pair of eyes somewhat differently. This is due to differ- 
ences of focus in the individual eye. 


well to remember that as each eye varies more 
or less, in focus and in strength, it is not likely’ 
that any great number of persons could agree 
regarding the ocular illusion produced by these 
rotations. In some disks of this sort used by 


ophthalmologists in Germany some surprising 
effects are produced upon the eye by coloring 


the lines. While the disks give us, on a small 
scale, some effects of the moving picture and 
the cinematograph, the resemblances are not 
exact, and the illustration should not be car- 
ried too far. 


A TEST OF BINOCULAR VISION 


Rotation of this disk should impart a spring-like effect 
to the design. If the impression be unmodified by rota- 
tion there must be some eccentricity of vision. 





















































T is to bacteriology that man owes 
the discovery that the human race 
could very advantageously do with- 
out stomachs and that we might all 
be much healthier beings if we could get rid 
of some nine feet of our intestines. In the 
case of the large intestine, particularly, it 





would be a very great relief, we are assured, | 














WHY THE GRASSHOPPER IS NOT SWARM- 
ING INTERNALLY WITH BACTERIA 


The shortness of the creature’s alimentary canal—here 
shown—affords no breeding place for the poison-secreting 
microbes. In man the corresponding region, mt, c, i and 
r, is alive with bacteria. (c, colon; cr, crop; gc, gc, 
gastric ceca; i, ileum; m, mid-intestine, or stomach; mt, 
Malpighian, or kidney, tubes; 0, esophagus; p, pharynx; 
r, rectum; s, salivary gland of left side.) 

The structure of the grasshopper’s alimentary canal is 
thus in principle analogous to man’s. 


if each specimen of our species were without 
the major portion of it. With this line of 
research and discovery the name of Elie 
Metchnikoff will be forever associated. The 
whole weight of this high authority’s name is 
given to this theory that, on its physiological 
side, it is a bacterial handicap to be human. 
Metchnikoff has spent so many years in study- 
ing the relations of bacteria to man that, as 
Prof. Ray Lankester recently remarked, the 
career of this Gallicized Russian scientist is a 
guarantee of his capacity and the best creden- 
tial for his theory. It was in 1888 that Metch- 
nikoff went to the Pasteur Institute in Paris, 
where he is to-day. Before that he had been 
a Professor of Zoology at Odessa, and an ex- 
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THE BACTERIAL HANDICAP OF BEING HUMAN 








BACTERIOLOGICAL SUPERIORITY OF 
THE MOTH TO MAN 


The diagram shows the alimentary tract of a moth as 
given in Dr. Folsom’s “Entomology with Reference to its 
Biological and Economic Aspects. From the esophagus 
(0) to the rectum (r) the insect’s food, in its passage 
through the food reservoir (c) and the other portions 
of the alimentary canal, is never forced to run the 
gantlet of swarming microbes, as it must do in the case 
of man. 














pert in the embryology of insects. But it is 
less as a zoologist than as a bacteriologist that 
Metchnikoff won recognition as perhaps the 
most gifted student of every microscopic form 
of life. 

In the elucidation of the very latest theory 
based upon his bacteriological researches, 
Metchnikoff asserts, as reported in the Revue 
Scientifique (Paris), that the large intestine 
affords an ideal refuge for those legions of 
poison-secreting microbes with which the 
human organism is infested. Thus we mortals 
are bacteriologically filthier than the most 
noisome “skipper” in a putrid ham. The trop- 
ical plenitude of what is called the bacterial 
flora in the human intestine may be appreciated 
by the circumstance that this region of our 
physical frame can accommodate 128,000,000,- 
000,000 of these things in an area not much 
larger than a silver dollar. In the large in- 
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THE IDEAL ALIMENTARY CANAL FROM A 
BACTERIOLOGICAL POINT OF VIEW 


From the pyloric valve to the extremity of the hind 
gut this region of the digestive system in the lower forms 
of insect life protects the organism (by its lack of con 
volution and of length) from the bacteria swarming in 
the large intestine of man. 

Alimentary tract of a collembolan, Orchesella. F, fore 
gut; H, hind gut; M, mid gut; c, cardiac valve; cm, 
circular muscle; /m, longitudinal muscle; p, pharynx; py, 
pyloric valve. 


testine are sheltered most of these bacteria. 

So we should be relatively insect-like in our 
alimentary canals. Could we conceive of an 
anatomical paradise, of which the creator 
were a bacteriologist, the inmates of such a 
region would unite the histological structure 
of mankind with the alimentary canal of the 
insect. Because man cannot eliminate the 
poison factory within him by developing an 
alimentary tract similar to that of a moth or 
the digestive system of a cockroach human 
life is shortened. The only thing to do under 
the circumstances is, in Metchnikoff’s opinion, 
to reduce the population of the intestines from 
its state of unredeemed savagery to one of 
comparative culture. This is the proposition 
which gives serum its present importance in 
bacteriology, and has led to that discussion of 
lactic acid now general in the scientific press. 
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For lactic acid, as present in sour milk, is prac- 
tically fatal to the development of many forms 
of bacterial existence. 

A writer in Cosmos (Paris) also thinks that 
many biological problems could be solved in 
the light of entomology, and the most am- 
bitious effort in this direction is that of Dr. 
Justus Watson Folsom, instructor in ento- 
mology at the University of Illinois.* 

Dr. Folsom does not commit himself to any 
of the bacterial theories which have been 
drawn from the studies of entomologists in the 
anatomy and physiology of insects. The ali- 
mentary tract in its simplest form, according 
to him, is seen in most larve. It is a simple 
tube extending along the axis of the body. 
3ut there are many departures from this prim- 
itive condition in the most specialized insects. 
The digestive system of a beetle is like that of 
man in possessing its Malpighian tube, esoph- 
agus, ileum, colon and the like; but the chief 
function of the stomach in the insect is ab- 
sorption. Physiologically the so-called stomach 
of an insect is quite unlike the stomach of a 
human being. It is more like an intestine. It 
is nevertheless a certainty that the intestinal 
region in insects affords absolutely no shelter 
for those countless bacterial forms with which 
man is infested. Nothing can be more ex- 
quisitely adapted to the development of a 
beetle’s energies than its digestive system. 
From the esophagus to the reservoir there is 
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no refuge for bacteria. On the other hand, 
the intestine in insects does vary greatly in 
length, and is frequently so long as to be 
thrown into convolutions. In the grasshopper 
we find it short and stout. In many carnivo- 
rous beetles it is long, slender and convoluted. 
It is quite short in caterpillars. And in that 
part of the intestine of the insect which is 
called the colon—corresponding, so far as 
analogy can be drawn, with the ileum, the 
jejunum and the sigmoid flexure in the ali- 
mentary tract of man—there is apt to be found 
indigestible matter and the waste products of 
digestion. 

This indigestible matter has the same peptic 
origin as the contents of the large intestine in 
man. Through the convolutions and structure 
of man’s intestine the bacteria can make a 
home for themselves on a scale truly colossal. 
In the colon of the insect, on the other hand, 
there is room only for the bi-products of diges- 
tion and the surplus food supply. Relatively 
to the size of the insect there is no vastness of 
area in this region. Hapless man finds room 
for a relatively enormous chain of alimentary, 
tracts, each link in which is a chemical agent. 
The insect has no facilities of this sort to place 
at the disposal of those bacterial flora which 
set up a poison factory within the human sub- 
ject. Thus do the latest entomological re- 
searches seem to support the contention of 
Metchnikoff that the problem of human lon- 
gevity depends largely upon man’s capacity to 
rid himself of the bacterial handicap which his 
intestinal structure imposes. 





DEPENDENCE OF BIOLOGY ON THE FROG 


=JOTHING is more familiar te evolu- 
tionists than a remark attributed to 
Huxley to the effect that frogs seem 

: se to have been designed as a founda- 
tion for biology to build upon. In fact, as is 
noted by Prof. Samuel J. Holmes, in his new 
volume on the ba- 
trachia, most of 
what is known in 
certain departments 
of biological physi- 
ology is derived 
from a study of frog 
structure and func- 
tion. Perhaps no 
animal except man 








A HYPNOTIZED FROG 


The creature wili remain 
for hours in this mesmerized 
state. It is a genuine state 
of hypnosis. 


has been the subject of so many scientific in- 
vestigations. One seldom picks up a volume 
of a physiological publication without finding 
the frog a theme for generalization. All sci- 
ence, according to Huxley, starts with hy- 
potheses, or unproved assumptions, which must 
be tested. The frog 
lends itself most 
happily to the proc- 
ess. The most am- 
bitious theories of 
natural selection, of 
embryology, of evo- 
lution and of hered- 
ity have been reared 
on the basis of data 








IN DORSAL POSITION 


This specimen could be 
placed upside down without 
disturbing the profound hyp- 
notic slumber. 
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EXPERIMENTAL TEST OF THE FROG’S 
INTELLECTUAL CAPACITY 


The frog enters the box through a small opening at one 
end, At the other end of the box an opening at 
one side leads to a tank of water, into which the frog 
is naturally desirous of getting. Near A the box is 
divided so that a choice of two paths is given. If the 
frog passes to the right, its course is blocked off by the 
partition P. Near the other end of the box two alter- 
natives are also presented, in that the frog can go either 
to the left, where its course is cut off by the glass plate 
G, or to the right path, which leads to the water. The 
sides of the box were fitted so that colored cardboard 
could be placed in the positions marked W and R, and 
the color of the sides of the labyrinth could thus be 
varied at will. The partition P was also movable and 
could be shifted to the other side of the box so as to 
reverse the closed and free passage. A frog entering the 
box at A usually does not go at first by the most direct 
route to the water, but after several trials it comes to 
avoid the closed passages and travels to the water by the 
shortest route. The frog learns this path very slowly, as 
it was found to take from fifty to one hundred trials 
before it would take the direct route without being liable 
to make a mistake. Associations once formed, however, 
were found to l -y~ for over a month. If, after the 
frog had learned to go to the water by the nearest path, 
the colored cardboards Baing the sides of the box were 
exchanged, so that the side that was red before was made 
white, the animal would become confused and frequently 
take the wrong route. 


which the frog alone could have readily af- 
forded. With the discovery that frogs, like 
human beings, are attacked by mosquitoes—al- 
though the frog is a cold-blooded animal—a 
whole line of research has recently been opened 
up, and parasite life is much better understood 
since it became known that the frog serves as 
the host of a large number of parasite forms. 
Not the least interesting of researches is based 
on the certainty that a frog may be thrown 
into the hypnotic state. 

One baffling circumstance is the extraor- 
dinary limitation to the frog’s intelligence. It 
seems strange to a writer in the Revue Scten- 
tifique (Paris) that so highiy developed an 
organism as the frog’s should be the receptacle 
of an intellect so low, relatively, in the scale. 
Professor Holmes, in his work on the biology 
of the frog,* agrees that the batrachian is not 
mentally strong. The frog, says Professor 
Holmes, is admirably endowed by nature with 
a number of instincts, which enable it to cope 
successfully with most of the situations that 
present themselves in the ordinary course of 
its life. Nevertheless, the behavior of the frog 
is to a great extent “stereotyped.” It is the 
result of specific adaptive responses which are 
dependent upon its inherited organization. 


*Briotocy oF THE Froc. By Samuel J. Holmes, Ph.D. 
The Macmillan Company. 


Now the brain of the frog, as Professor 
Holmes tells us, is in one respect a unique ob- 
ject for the study of function. Large parts of 
the brain of the frog may be removed without 
causing the death of the animal. The estab- 
lishment of this characteristic is beyond dis- 
pute now, although, until within recent years, 
there was thought to be some possibility of 
error in the observations. The bain, it must 
be remembered, is the great center of com- 
munication between the principal organs of 
sense and the rest of the body. Through it 
are effected the numerous co-ordinations be- 
tween the great variety of stimuli—sights, 
sounds, odors—and the appropriate muscular 


actions which enable the animal to adjust itself 


to the enviroment. 
The number and na- 
ture of the connec- 
tions established in 
the central nervous 
system determine the 
instinct. 

Regarding biology, 
therefore, as the 
physics and chemis- 
try of living beings, 
it seems no over- 
statement of the 
truth that the frog 
rivals man as an ob- 
ject of scientific in- 
terest. Without the 
former, it would 
have been impossible 
to arrive at an exact 
knowledge of many 
fundamental princi- 
ples in zoology. In 
his vocal and respir- 
atory organs, his in- 
ternal secretion and 
ductless glands (to 
say nothing of his 
circulatory and nerv- 
ous system), the 
frog is as intimately 
part and parcel of 
the cosmic process 
as man himself. Man 
and the frog are in 
biology the most in- 
timate neighbors in 
existence. Even 
their hypnotic char- 
acteristics are wholly 
alike. 














ALIMENTARY CANAL OF 
THE FROG 


This portion of the ana- 
tomical structure of the frog 
begins, as does the alimentary 
canal of man, with the 
esophagus (Oe). Next is 
the stomach of the frog (M) 
in the same relative position 
as the stomach of man. The 
juodenum (Dz) and the ilium 
(D) are farther along in the 
route from the stomach 
through the pylorus (Py). 
The analo etween this 
that of the ali- 
mentary canal in the human 
subject is especially striking, 
in view of the fact that the 
frog has no ribs. The stom- 
ach of the frog is rich in 
glands. It is possible to deal 
with the gastric juice of the 
frog by experiments yielding 
ferments strikingly like those 
in the human stomach. The 
frog’s di ive equipment in- 
cludes the spleen and the 
large intestine, the function 
of which implies biological 
affinity with the highest liv- 
ing organisms. 


structure an 
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It will be a long time before the name Oscar 
Wilde becomes sufficiently dissociated from the 
abominations of his life to admit of a fair judg- 
ment of his literary genius. That he had genius 
no one denies. Even his first volume of poems, 
published when he was still going through the 
streets of our large cities with the rapt eye, long 
locks, and affected stride of an esthete, bearing 
a lily in his hand, laughing inwardly at the ab- 
surdity of it all and incidentally pocketing a tidy 
little sum as the result—that first volume of poems 
told of high literary skill and quick poetic insight. 
It was but a little later, when he was twenty-five, 
that he wrote the very striking poem below, 
which however was not published until a year 
ago, and then privately, in a sumptuous folio 
edition, numbering but sixty-five copies. The 
poem is included now in a complete edition of 
Wilde’s poems just published by F. M. Buckles 
& Company of New York. It will live long and 
it is gratifying to know that it was written after 
the author had abandoned that ridiculous esthetic 
pose of his and before he had fallen into the 
wretched ways that wrecked his life later. 


THE HARLOT’S HOUSE 
By Oscar WILDE 


We caught the tread of dancing feet, 
We loitered down the moonlit street, 
And stopped beneath the Harlot’s house. 


Inside, above the din and fray, 
We heard the loud musicians play 
The “Treues Liebes Herz” of Strauss. 


Like strange mechanical grotesques, 
Making fantastic arabesques, 
The shadows raced across the blind. 


We watched the ghostly dancers spin 
To sound of horn and violin, ; 
Like black leaves whirling in the wind. 


Like wire-pulled automatons, 
Slim silhouetted skeletons ; 
Went sidling through the slow quadrille, 


Then took each other by the hand, 
And danced a stately saraband; 
Their laughter echoed thin and shrill. 


Sometimes a clock-work puppet pressed 
A phantom lover to her breast, d 
Sometimes they seemed to try and sing. 


Sometimes a horrible marionette 
Came out, and smoked its cigarette 
Upon the steps like a live thing. 


Then turning to my love I said, 
“The dead are dancing with the dead, 
The dust is whirling with the dust.” 


But she, she heard the violin, 
And left my side, and entered in: 
Love passed into the house of Lust. 


Then suddenly the ture went false, 
The dancers wearied of the waltz, 
The shadows ceased to wheel and whirl, 


And down the long and silent street, 
The dawn with silver-sandaled feet, 
Crept like a frightened girl. 


Every poet writes about the sea, whether or not 
he has ever seen it. Clinton Scollard has seen 
and heard and loved it, and in the following fine 
lines (in Munsey’s) He records his thraldom: 


A SEA THRALL 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


The murmur and the moaning of the sea, 
They master me; 

I am the serf of sound, 

Bondslave to aural beauty grave or gay; 
Happy to be so bound, 

I hang upon the lyric tides that sway 
Night’s swimming satellite of ice and fire 
Compacted, and although I flee away, 

Upon the falcon pinions of desire, 

Into the wood’s most secret sanctuary, 

Or hide amid the mountain’s mightiest rocks, 
Where, in a mood maniacal, the wind 
Mouths like old doddering Lear, and mocks and 


mocks 
At all of lower earth, I may not find 
Escape from those vast fugues that veer and vary 
As do the moods and mazes of the mind. 
Yea, I am thrall complete 
(Finding the thraldom sweet) 
To thee, to thee, 
O all-embracing and most sovereign sea! 


There is a music of another sort to which we 
all yield at last—the notes of the “magic music” 
of the piper, Death. It is a new variation of an 
old theme which we get in The Pall Mall Mag- 
azine : 

THE LAST ROAD 
By Ursuta TweENtTy 


Across the silence of the hills 

(Oh distant hills of dream!) 

The Piper’s magic music shrills 
And ripples like a stream. 

Beyond the moor, beyond the fen, 
Thin, tremulous, and silver-clear, 

It pierces to the souls of men, 

It calls—and they must hear. 
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The voice of all the crowded town 
(Oh voice of tears and laughter!) 

The Piper’s charméd note shall drown, 
They turn and follow after. 

By its wild lure their feet are drawn 
To walk a way they do not know, 
Whatever heart be left to mourn, 

It calls—and they must go. 


They leave their hearts’ desire behind 
(Oh witching tune the Piper plays!) 
None know what they may hope to find, 
What waits beyond the trackless ways. 
No grief can hold, no love can keep, 

No wild regret their eyes can dim, 
Whatever heart be left to weep, 

The Piper calls—they follow him. 


Even a Shakespearean expert, if asked the 
question, Who was Innogen? would probably have 
difficulty in answering. Dr. S. Weir Mitchell 
finds in her, however, the inspiration for a beauti- 
ful little poem printed in The Century: 


INNOGEN 
By S. WerrR MITCHELL 


A stage direction in og old copies of “Much 
Ado About Nothing” “Enter Leonato, Gov- 
ernour of Messina, ions his wife, Hero his 
daughter, and Beatrice his niece, and a mes- 
senger.” As the wife of Leonato takes no part in 
the action, and neither speaks nor is spoken to 
throughout the play, she was probably no more 
than a character the poet had designed in his first 
sketch of the plot, and which he found reason to 
omit afterward. 


Immortal shadow, faint and ever fair, 
Dear for unspoken words that might have been, 
Compelled to silent sorrow none may share, 
A ghost of Shakespeare’s world, unheard, un- 
seen, 
How many more like thee have voiceless stood 
Uncalled upon the threshold of his mind, 
The speechless children of a mighty brood 
Who were and are not! Never shall they find 
The happier comrades unto whom he gave 
Thought, speech, and action—they who shall 
not know 
The end of our realities, the grave, 
Nor what is sadder, life, nor any human woe. 


It is a good sign that our American poets no 
longer feel the necessity of following the English 
bards in rhapsodizing over the lark. We have 
birds of our own, and the thrush has taken his 
proper place of late in American song. Here is 


the latest tribute to his melody. We find it in 


The Outing Magazine: 


PAN IN THE CATSKILLS 
By Briss CARMAN 


They say that he is dead, and now no more 
The reedy syrinx sounds among the hills, 
When the long summer heat is on the land. 
But I have heard the Catskill thrushes sing, 
And therefore am incredulous of death, 

Of pain and sorrow and mortality. 


In those blue cafions, deep with hemlock shade, 
In solitudes of twilight or of dawn, 

I have been rapt away from time and care 

By the enchantment of a golden strain 

As pure as ever pierced the Thracian wild, 
Filling the listener with a mute surmise. 


At evening and at morning I have gone 

Down the cool trail between the beech-tree boles, 
And heard the haunting music of the wood 

Ring through the silence of the dark ravine, 
Flooding the earth with beauty and with joy 
And all the ardors of creation old. 


And then within my pagan heart awoke 

Remembrance of far-off and fabled years 

In the untarnished sunrise of the worid, 

When clear-eyed Hellas in her rapture heard 

A slow mysterious piping wild and keen 

Thrill through her vales, and whispered, 
Pan!” 


“It is 


A cheerful variation of a usually somber theme 
is found in the following poem which we take 
from McClure’s: 


AT THE TOP OF THE ROAD 
By CHar_Les Buxton GOING 


“But, lord,” she said, “my shoulders still are 
strong— 

I have been used to bear the load so long; 

smooth the 


“And see, and 


road.” . 
“Yet,” said the ‘Stranger, 


the hill is passed, 
“vield me now thy load.” 


Gently he took it from her, and she stood 
Straight-limbed and lithe, in new-found maiden- 
hood 


Amid long, sunlit fields; around them sprang 
A tender breeze, and birds and rivers sang. 


“the land is very fair!” 


“My lord,” she said, 1 
“Was it not so there?” 


Smiling, he answered: 


“There?” In her voice a wondering question lay: 
“Was I not always here, then, as to-day? 


He turned to her with strange, deep eyes aflame: 
“Knowest thou not this kingdom, nor my name?” 


“Nay,” she replied: “but this I understand— 

That thou art Lord of Life in this dear land!” 

“Yea, child,’ he murmured, scarce above his 
breath: 

“Lord of the Land, 
Death.” 


but men have named me 


Our bards are not through with San Francisco. 
From John Vance Cheney we have received the 
following lines, accompanied by a letter in which 
he says: “San Francisco was a wild flower. She 
belonged to Nature first, afterward to man. She 
was untamed and happy. I knew her well, and I 
have just returned from wandering over the waste 
place where late she bloomed.” 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
By Joun Vance CHENEY 
Who now dare longer trust thy mother hand? 
So like thee thou hadst not another child; 
The favorite flower of all thy Western sand, 
She looked up, Nature, in thy face and smiled, 
Trustful of thee, all-happy in thy care. 
She was thine own, not to be lured away 
Down joyless paths of men. Happy as fair, 
Held to thy heart—that was she yesterday. 
To-day the sea is sobbing her sweet name; 
She cannot answer—she that loved thee best, 
That clung to thee till Hell’s own shock and flame 
Wrenched her, swept her, from thy forgetting 
breast. 
Day’s darling, playmate of thy wind and sun— 
Mother, what hast thou done, what hast thou 
done! 


Joaquin Miller has also been heard from. 
From his home, “The Heights,” on the hills across 
the bay, he saw the burning of the city that fol- 
lowed after the earthquake. In Sunset Magazine 
he gives his impressions of the scene in some of 
the best stanzas that Miller has penned for a 
uumber of years: 


SAN FRANCISCO 
By Joaguin MILLER 


Such darkness, as when Jesus died! 
Then sudden dawn drave all before. 

Two wee brown tomtits, terrified, 
Flashed through my open cottage door ; 

Then instant out and off again 

And left a stillness like to pain— 

Such stillness, darkness, sudden dawn 

{ never knew or looked upon! 


This ardent, Occidental dawn 

Dashed San Francisco’s streets with gold, 
Just gold and gold to walk upon, 

As he of Patmos sang of old. 
And still, so still, her streets, her steeps, 
As when some great soul silent weeps; 
And, oh, that gold, that gold that lay 
Beyond, above the tarn, brown bay! 


And then a bolt, a jolt, a chill, 

And Mother Earth seemed as afraid; 
Then instant all again was still, 

Save that my cattle from the shade 
Where they had sought firm, rooted clay, 
Came forth loud lowing, glad and gay, 
Knee-deep in grasses to rejoice 
That all was well, with trumpet voice. 


Not so yon city—darkness, dust, 
Then martial men in swift array, 

Then smoke, then flames, then great guns thrust 
To heaven, as if pots of clay— 

Cathedral, temple, palace, tower— 

An hundred wars in one wild hour! 

And still the smoke, the flame, the guns, 

The piteous wail of little ones! 


The mad flame climbed the costly steep, 
But man, defiant, climbed the flame. 

What battles where the torn clouds keep! 
What deeds of glory in God’s name! 
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What sons of giants—giants, yea— 
Or beardless lad or veteran gray. 
Not Marathon nor Waterloo 

Knew men so daring, dauntless, true. 


Three days, three nights, three fearful days 
Of death, of flame, of dynamite, 

Of God’s house thrown a thousand ways; 
Blown east by day, blown west by night— 
3y night? There was no night. Nay, nay, 

The ghoulish flame lit nights that lay 

Crouched down between this first, last day. 

I say those nights were burned away! 


And jealousies were burned away, 
And burned were city rivalries, 

Till all, white crescenting the bay, 
Were one harmonious hive of bees. 

Behold the bravest battle won! 

The City Beautiful begun: 

One solid San Francisco, one, 

The fairest sight beneath the sun. 


Eight years ago, when all the world was in- 
dignant over the Dreyfus revelations and it looked 
as though justice never was to be done, an Amer- 
ican writer published in the Providence Journal 
the prophetic verses below which we take occasion 
to reprint at this time: 


DREYFUS 
By Henry Rospinson PALMER 


Not in the cloudy mountain top, 
Majestic and alone, 

Truth lifts her ponderous sceptre 
And rears her awful throne; 

3ut in the crowded market place 
And in the prison pen— 

Her judgment seat is on the street 
And in the haunts of men. 


up 


She hales the mighty to her bar, 
She bids the low arise, 

For craft and power are all in vain 
To blind her piercing eyes. 

Before her still and serious gaze 
The haughty take affright; 

Their lust and lore and golden store 
Are ashes in her sight 


She watched them mass their frowning troops, 
And {..ng their banners high ; 

She saw them brand the innocent 
And cast him out to die. 

They stripped the buttons from his coat, 
They marched him round to view, 

And swiftly broke with ringing stroke 
His sword and spirit too. 


And only she of all the throng 
That watched his sore disgrace 

Let fall a pitying tear to match 
The anguish of his face. 

From loneliness to loneliness 
His barren pathway led, 

And none may know the stifled woe 
That shook the prisoner’s bed. 


The love of God, divinely great, 
Is yet divinely small. 
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It notes the eagle in his flight, 
The sparrow in his fall. 

Away from those who wrong the weak 
It turns its patient face, 

But bears relief to bitter grief 
In the far desert place. 


It swept across the tropic sea, 
It sought the captive out, 

It cheered him on his lonely strand 
And compassed him about. 

And Truth, who works her miracles 
Within the sight of men, 

Rebuked the foes that round him rose 
And bore him home again. 


Shall earthly pomp and earthly plot, 
Or yet the assassin’s wrath, 

Avail to check imperial Truth 
Or turn her from her path? 

Through all the Army’s tented fields 
Her silent couriers run, 

And soon or late, as sure as fate, 
God’s justice will be done. 


The poem below will not mean very much to 
those who have never followed the furrow in any- 
thing but books. It will touch a chord in the rest 
of us that responds readily even to an unskilful 
hand, and the hand in this case is not unskilful. 
We take the verses from a new book of poems 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.) with the same title as 
that given to this, the opening poem: 


IN THE FURROW 
By Lewis WorTHINGTON SMITH 


Let me follow in the furrow while you turn the 
black soil over; 
Let me breathe the smell of Mother Earth I 
have not known so long. 
Here last summer through the sun and rain grew 
timothy and clover, 
Here again I feel my heart alive with all the joy 
of song. 
Though I come each spring-returning to the same 
instinctive rapture, 
It could never be more wonderful a transport 
than to-day. 
Let me follow in the furrow that my heart may so 
recapture 
The dreams that chased the swallow’s flight and 
lost it far away. 


Not the perfume of the violet or hyacinth or lily 
Can be sweeter, in the magic of the wonders 
that should be, 
When my boyish dreaming thought the world one 
golden daffodilly 
Blown for no one but myself to pluck, and no 
one else to see. 
Not the breath of any fragrance can be sweeter to 
my fancy 
Than the smell of earth the plowshare turns 
against the sun of May. 
Let me follow in the furrow while I feel the nec- 
romancy 
Of dreams that chased the swallow’s flight and 
lost it far away. 
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Let me feel the early passions and the primal in- 
stincts thrilling 
Every deadened inspiration of the plowshare 
and the sod, 
Till the warm, moist earth with ecstasy my eager 
soul is filling, 
Such as led my steps in boyhood when the plow- 
man’s path | trod. 
Here the corn shall lift its greenness while the 
rain-washed winds blow over, 
Till it bears the wealth of summer where the 
dark stalks droop and sway. 
Let me follow in the furrow, every sense an idle 
rover, 
With dreams that chased the swallow’s flight 
and lost it far away. 


“Mystery of the West” is the title of a new 
book of poems by Henry Nehemiah Dodge (pub- 
lished by Richard G. Badger), in which he tells 
the epic tale of Leif Ericsson and Columbus, 
and then, in a series of chants, goes on to tell of 
the coming of the nations to the New World. 
The purpose is well sustained, but we find nothing 
in the book quite so quotable as the “Foreword”: 


THRUSTARARORUM 
By Henry NEHEMIAH DopcGE 


What time I hear the storming sea, 
Blood of my ancestor stirs in me; 
The quiet stream awakes from sleep, 
And I long to beard the tawny deep. 


I meet the rushing wind’s embrace, 

I feel the sea-foam on my face, 

I ride at will on the hissing wave, 

And the wrath of bellowing ocean brave. 


I wrestle alone with the terrible gale, 
And in its teeth triumphant sail; 

Or fly before the driving blast, 

And laugh at the gulls, as I hurtle past. 


Thrustararorum was his name, 
The brave old fisher from whom I came! 


From cold Newfoundland fogs he sailed 
In his fishing boat, nor ever quailed 
When fierce Atlantic’s waking wrath 
Piled mountain billows in his path. 


The ghostly iceberg-wraith he cleared, 

Though it crowded him close, like a phantom 
weird; 

For a valiant sailorman was he, 

And he scorned the dangers of the sea. 


His sturdy arm ruled sure the helm; 

No wild nor’east could his soul o’erwhelm; 
He knew the pathways of the sea, 

And loved his life of liberty. 


For sun-kissed Manisses he steered, 

Nor loud Point Judith’s anger feared, 

And he built him there an island home 

Where the mackerel swarm and the sword-fish 
roam. 
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Thrustararorum was his name, 
The brave old fisher from whom I came! 


Afar the cliffs o’er the ocean loom, 

Afar the thundering breakers boom; 

The pastures lie in the golden light, 

And the heart of the islander leaps at the sight. 


There he taught the people fisher-lore— 
Neptune afloat, Solon ashore, 

Lived he and labored on Manisses fair, 

Where the pond-lily breathes on the balmy air. 


With brawny arm he hauled the net, 

And I see in my hands the mark of it yet; 
One of earth’s toilers, strong and free, 

He left me his love of liberty. 


Thrustararorum was his name, 
The brave old fisher from whom I came! 


As I sing it now I seem to hear 

The voice of ocean loud in my ear, 
The rush and roll of the breaker’s roar, 
The lofty song of his island shore. 


Thrustararorum was his name, 
The brave old fisher from whom I came! 


And when I tire of the tedious round, 

I put out for the ancient fishing ground; 

I and my ancestor fishing go, 

Where the billows dance and the salt winds blow. 


And the floods and the sky their welcome give, 
And I feel what a joy it is to live, 

And my soul escapes like a bird at the sound 
Of our rippling bow— 

As into the ocean’s arms we bound! 


Thrustararorum was his name, 
The brave old fisher from whom I came! 


In Success Magazine we find a plaintive little 
lyric that has nothing particularly new or brilliant 
in it, but which catches our fancy by its sim- 
plicity and sincerity: 


GOOD-BY 
By Litt1an BENNET THOMPSON 


Dear love, good-by. 
Though my heart break beneath its weight of 
pain, 
I must not look upon your face again ;— 
I dare not cry 
That life spreads out before me, desolate, 
For none must know; each one must bear his 
fate, 
Nor question why. 
The road lies on before us. Thorn and stone 
May wound us, yet we go alone, 
Nor seem to sigh. 
Yet sometimes, in the dim year’s passing, 
throw 
One kindly thought to one who loved you 


so,— 
Dear love,—good-by. 
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The same note of disappointed love is found 
in the verses below from the Pali Mali Mag- 
azine : 

THE STRANGER 


By SAMUEL DANIEL 


Rose-red glow on the mountain—singing voice of 
the pine— 

Passion of recognition—flash of alight divine: 

I who pass by a stranger? Nay, the soul of it all 
is mine. 


One little homestead— 
roses grow— 

One little path through the daisies—one spot 
where the lilacs blow— 

The rush and swirl of the river in its rocky bed 
below. 


a lattice, round which the 


I fear the breath of the lilacs, their sweetness is 
all too sweet; 

I dare not cross the pathway, I should hear the 
sound of your feet 

Flying over the daisies to the place where we 
used to meet. 


Fading glow on the mountain—wailing voice of 
the pine— 

Deepening roar of the river—and the light that 
was all divine 

A shadow, that rests for ever on another soul 
and mine. 


This same minor chord is reproduced in these 
lines which we take from The Independent: 


FROM GOETHE 
By Mary E. KNevats 


The heart two chambers hath 
Of joy and sorrow, 

The heart two songs doth sing 
To-day—to-morrow. 

The heart two things doth weep 
And weeps them ever, 

Love that is gone, and love 
That cometh never. 


Even in the loss of eyesight compensation is to 
be found—by the poets at least. The sonnet below 
is taken from Everybody's: 


BLINDNESS 
By GARDNER WEEKS Woop 


No more may I the rolling seasons trace: 

For me in vain will slender-fingered Spring 
Unveil the marvels of her bourgeoning, 

Or Autumn hang upon the ancient face 

Of her calm cliffs the gold and ashen lace 
Of leaf and lifting smoke. The oriole 

In vain will flash his flaming path from knoll 
To nest below my lodge. The sun-swept space 
Will limn its happy visions masked from me 
Who, empty-eyed and stricken, sit alone. 

Yet not alone am I nor all unblessed : 

I know the soul of things before unguessed; 
The thrill of hands in mine; the story blown 
From out the unseen world’s infinity. 
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If the reviewer of the London Academy is cor- 
rect in his opinion, the author of “Richard Carvel” 
has in his latest novei* just fallen 
short of real greatness. But for 
one defect in the portraiture of 
his hero, “it might well have been ranged in a 
gallery of masterpieces.” That defect lies in 
making the hero repent at the eleventh hour, 
when as a matter of fact he should by that time 
have become too hardened a sinner for the tooth 
of remorse to make any impression upon him. 

The novel is one of love and politics—American 
politics. It begins in the period of Andrew Jack- 
son, but most of the scene is laid in the days of 
Grant’s presidency. Its hero, Jethro Bass, is the 
first political “boss,” and the purpose of the story, 
politically, is to help us to recognize that “things 
do not go of themselves, and that popular govern- 
ment is not in itself a panacea, is no better than 
any other form, except as the virtue and wisdom 
of the people make it so, and that when men un- 
dertake to do their own kingship, they enter upon 


Coniston 


’ 


the dangers and responsibilities as well as the 
privileges of the function.” 
Coniston is the New England village in which 


Jethro Bass lives and thrives. By means of a 
number of mortgages which he holds, he per- 
suades enough voters to his support at a critical 
time to make him selectman. From that modest 
post his power is exerted and develops until he 
controls the whole State and the governor, legis- 
lature and United States senators thereof. But 
he has to make choice, early in the story, between 
renouncing his political methods and losing his 
love. He fails to renounce and Cynthia leaves 
him. She is married to a very different type of 
man and a second Cynthia comes on the scene, 
the first Cynthia’s daughter, who becomes the real 
heroine of the novel, and who induces Jethro, in 
his old age, to renounce his shady ways as a 
“boss.” It is a long story for these rushing days 
—543 pages—and more than one critic protests 
against the length. 

Except for the one defect already noted, the 
London Academy praises the work warmly, and 
calls it a “remarkable novel” even as it is. The 
characters are perhaps too numerous, but “are 
all drawn with vigor and animation.” The New 
York Nation takes the work less seriously on its 
political side. It says: 

The Macmilian Com- 
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pany. 


“Jethro Bass is laconic and inscrutable. Per- 
haps by saying nothing and rolling a dangerous 
eye in critical moments, a man may rise to great 
eminence in his country’s affairs, but it is difficult 
to believe that the process is so simple, and such 
bare statement does not satisfy the curious, who, 
seeing wonderful results, demand some approxi- 
mately remarkable cause.” 

The New York Sun thinks that the numerous 
characters are capital snap shots of real New Eng- 
landers; but they fail to develop as the story 
proceeds: “They remain unchanged every time 
that they appear, from beginning to end. We fear 
that this applies even to his hero, Jethro, who is 
very nearly the same man, except for the author’s 
explanations, at the end that he is at the begin- 
ning.” 

The New York Times calls the book “an en- 
grossing novel, singularly vigorous, thoughtful, 
artistic,’ without a careless stroke or a blurred 
image anywhere. But the San Francisco Argo- 
naut finds the canvas overcrowded, styles the 
author “an apostle of the commonplace,” whose 
hold on public regard is due to the democratic 
simplicity which attracts his pen and to his sym- 
pathy with love and life in their more wholesome 
aspects; but he “offers no delicate savor to the 
epicure in words.” The St. Louis Mirror finds in 
“Coniston” an excellent narrative but a poor 
novel: “The characters don’t function themselves. 
Mr. Churchill simply tells us about them.” 

In Harper's Weekly, James MacArthur reviews 
the book briefly, but expresses the conviction that 
it is the best conceived and best executed work of 
fiction the author has yet produced, going as far 
in advance of his previous work as “The Cross- 
ing” fell below it. 


Is a greater than Jane Austen in our midst? 
One might conclude so to read the enthusiastic 
commendations of Margaret De- 
at Videos land’s new book.* “The best 

Richie books of Mrs. Wharton, John 
Oliver Hobbes and _ Gertrude 

Atherton,” says a Chicago reviewer, “are in the 
kindergarten class beside this really great novel.” 
Another critic, in the New York Times, compares 
the author’s work with Jane Austen’s to the dis- 
advantage of the latter because Jane Austen’s 
characters all have a spiritual vacuum, whereas 
Mrs. Deland’s all have souls. And still another 
critic, James MacArthur, in Harper's Weekly, as- 
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*Tue AWAKENING OF Hetena RicHiz. By Margaret 


Deland. Harper & Bros. 
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serts that to find a parallel to this new novel “we 
must go back to the old standards and think of 
‘The Scarlet Letter’ and ‘Adam Bede’ and ‘Silas 
Marner.’ ” 

The scene and many of the characters are the 
same as in Mrs. Deland’s “Old Chester Tales” 
and “Dr. Lavendar’s People.” The Chester in 
these tales is the village of Manchester, near 
Pittsburg, where Mrs. Deland spent her girlhood 
days. The Mercer of the stories is Pittsburg. 
We get again in the new novel Dr. Lavendar, Dr. 
Willy King, Martha, and other Chester folk; but 
Helena Richie is a newcomer. She is a woman 
with a past, who comes to Chester for seclusion, 
with a man whom she introduces as her brother, 
but whom she expects to marry when her hus- 
band, from whom she has separated, has died. 
She believes she is harming nobody by her course 
in violation of “the conventions” of society. 
Chester is unsuspecting and receives her. Her 
awakening is the realization that comes to her of 
the real character of her sin and its social conse- 
quences. 

M. Gordon Pryor Rice, 
York Times Saturday Review, 
heroine: 


writing in the New 
says of this 


“In the creation of this woman Mrs. Deland 
has surpassed even herself. The reader is made 
to feel all her sweetness, all her loveliness, all the 
childlikeness of her nature; and yet is impressed 
as perhaps never before with the disint: egrating 
effect of her sin, upon not only the characters of 
the guilty, but upon the vital centres of society. 
No hand can be raised to cast a stone at Helena 
Richie, and yet the decisive word is said—it says 
itself in her history—of the sacredness of mar- 
riage: ‘That when personal happiness conflicts 
with any great human ideal, the right to claim 
such happiness is as nothing compared to the 
privilege of resigning it.’ ” 
review, 


Mr. Rice, in a_three-column finds 


nothing in the novel to find fault with, and closes 
as follows: 


“Tt cannot fail to ‘surprise’ 


the attention of the 
most casual reader with its captivating charm, its 


intense human interest. But to the reader who 
returns to it again and again, it unfolds more = 
more the characteristics of true greatness ; and by 
and by it dawns upon him that after its kind it 
is a perfect book, in its noble simplicity, its deli- 
cate, selective art, its wonderful presentation of 
life, its fine disdain of all standards save the high- 
est. Flawless in literary form, penetrated through 
and through with ‘an inward spiritual grace,’ 
surely it must come to its own—a permanent 
place among the books that abide.” 


If there are any adverse criticisms of the hook, 
they have so far escaped our notice. James Mac- 
Arthur compares it with Barrie’s of 

Thrums, finding Barrie more of a humorist and 
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Mrs. Deland more of a moralist; but there is in 
both the same kindly humor, akin to pity and 
that plays tenderly yet searchingly upon the 
of human nature. Says 


love, 
frailties and incongruities 
Mr. MacArthur further : 


“*The Awakening of Helena Richie’ is a master- 
piece of fiction. To find its parallel we must go 
back to the old standards, and ot x of ‘The Scar- 
let Letter’ and ‘Adam Bede’ and ‘Silas Marner’ 
as belonging to the same noble company. It has 
a masterly sweep of breadth and vision, the un- 
erring instinct of the artist, the profound insight 
and beauty of the poet. It deals with fundamental 
truths and ideas, yet its psychology is never ap- 
parent except in the working out of these truths 
and ideas in the living, palpitant embodiment of 
its central tragedy—a tragedy that, to describe it, 
might seem commonplace, but which in Mrs. De- 
land’s pages glow with a noble sympathy and fer- 
vent fire. This is not merely an enthralling story; 
it is a piece of life, it goes deep into human ex- 
perience. We marvel at the power that can take 
us out of ourselves, and merge us in an imagined 
life, yet leave us shaken to the foundations of our 
being, with the vivid and poignant feeling of 
having participated in Helena Richie’s ordeal; 
we are thrilled by the quickened sense of reality 
that has brought into our living consciousness a 
circle of acquaintances better known and loved 
and mourned than many who live close to us in’ 
the world. There is more than the magic of 
words here, there is the magic of the soul, the 
passion for humanity, the absorption of a noble 
mind in a drama of struggle and conflict composed 
of elements of inexorable law and ineffable pity. 
that has been long pondered and brooded over 
until the author is one with her kind.” 


The New York Evening Post speaks of the 
author’s “fine inlay work” here “peerlessly 
present.” Here is Dr. Lavendar at his richest, 
and the child David outdoes even Mrs. Deland’s 
own admirable record in child-portraits, while 
Helena Richie is, in her grace and sweet feeble- 
ness, as winning as the men-folk of Old Chester 
found her. 


as 


One plunges into the realm of uncompromising 
romance in reading the new novel by Mr. and 
Mrs. Egerton Castle.* Instead, 
however, of creating a fictitious 
kingdom for its setting, the au- 
thors Westphalia, when 
Jerome Bonaparte was king, and there is a more 
or less genuine historical atmosphere about the 
tale. But the romance is the thing. “Once ac- 
cept the book as a glorified libretto of a romantic 
opera, clever, dainty, delicately treated,” says the 
London Academy, “and all runs smoothly and de- 
lightfully to the end.” The heroine is the Baroness 
is just seventeen, and has long 

hair. The hero is a young Aus- 
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Sidonia, who 
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trian count who has had an English education. 
The deus ex machina is a nobleman whose for- 
tunes have been adverse, and who, as Geiger- 
Hans, is now a wandering minstrel, who, with his 
fiddle, always turns up at the nick of time. The 
villains of the story are the German Burgrave 
Wellenhausen, guardian of Sidonia, and his light- 
minded and frivolous spouse, Lady Betty. The 
hero count, Steven Lee, and the heroine countess, 
Sidonia, fall in love with each other, as a matter 
of course, and after some vicissitudes are wedded ; 
but one hour afterward they are separated by 
the machinations of the plotting burgrave and 
burgravine, and after various adventures are re- 
stored to one another’s arms by Geiger-Hans, who 
then goes fiddling his way into the darkness until 
he shall be restored to view, perchance, in a later 
novel. The title, “If Youth but Knew,” embodies 
the philosophy of Geiger-Hans, who thinks that 
Youth, if it but knew it, could accomplish all 
things. 

None of the reviewers speak of the book in 
superlatives; but they all agree on its charm and 
beauty and interest. “It begins to be romantic, it 
continues in the true vein of romance, and ends 
sweetly upon a proper romantic note, to the ac- 
companiment of Geiger-Hans’ fiddle,” says the 
London Atheneum. It cannot accept Geiger- 
Hans as real, however. He belongs to fairy tales 
and we welcome him warmly; but we do not be- 
lieve in him now. The heroine, however, ravishes 
us, and “the heart follows the fortunes of Sidonia 
flutteringly till she is safe in her husband’s arms.” 

The Chicago Dial concludes its review as fol- 
lows: “It is a story throbbing with life, instinct 
with poetic feeling, and bearing the stamp of a 
creative power that is closely akin to genius.” 
The Canadian Magazine thinks that it is a finer 
poem of life than “The Prisoner of Zenda” or 
“The Adventures of Brigadier Gerard,” and as 
such reflects greater credit upon its authors. 
Geiger-Hans is considered by the Washington 
Evening Star to be “one of the most appealing 
personages ever introduced in the pages of a 
story.” 


You may go from the scenes of the novel by 
the Castles to the scenes of Stanley Weyman’s 
latest romance* with never a 
jar. But you must leave West- 
phalia and go to England, the time 
being much the same, the close of 
the Napoleonic wars. 

Mr. Weyman opens with an elopement, the lady 
in the case being the heroine, Henrietta Damer, 


Starvecrow 
Farm 


*Srarvecrow Farm. By Stanley Weyman. Longmans, 


Green & Co. 
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and the man being a rascal who already has a wife 
and four children of whom he has told her not a 
word. Their chaise is stalled and the rascal, 
knowing that the officers of the law are in pursuit 
of him for his participation in recent riots, van- 
ishes and leaves Miss Henrietta to shift for her- 
self. She needs the best services of her author’s 
pen to bring her triumphant through all her 
troubles. Even he is not able to keep her from 
going to Kendal jail, but he succeeds in keep- 
ing her picturesque there even when sweeping 
out the prison-yard. There are smugglers; there 
is a handsome gypsy girl Bess, who wants to treat 
Miss Damer and all other aristocrats as they had 
been recently treated during the Reign of Terror 
in France; there is a parson who falls in love 
with Henrietta. There are various other char- 
acters, and between them all they concoct a lively 
menu of—to quote The Times—“adventures, mis- 
understandings, dramatic incidents, surprises, con- 
versations, scenes, rages, tears, and the rest of the 
things which tickle the romance reader’s palate.” 

There is just a suggestion of “damning with 
faint praise” in the reviews of the novel. The 
London Outlook takes it as the text for a dis- 
course on the general:ineptitude of our romance 
writers of recent years. Mr. Weyman, Maurice 
Hewlett, Gilbert Parker, Marriott Watson, Ber- 
nard Capes, and the rest, it thinks, all fail to 
achieve the romantic effect, and for the same 
reason: they are in too much of a hurry. Says 
The Outlook: 


“They are so full of their story, with its in- 
genious complications and exciting incidents, that 
they must needs start us on it at once and drag 
us breathlessly along the course until—bang! it 
is all over and we fall exhausted to the ground. 
They will not prepare us. They tell us next to 
nothing about their characters, and so we are un- 
interested in their fate. In this they make the 
mistake of thinking that a few suggestive hints 
and the reader’s intelligent imagination are all 
that is required. That is not so. It is not enough 
to understand the sort of character which is de- 
scribed in a few sentences; you must live with it 
awhile before you care for its fortunes. So with 
the background—hardly less important even than 
character in romance and sometimes much more 
so. It is not enough to see in imagination an old 
house by moonlight: you must live in it, or at 
least walk round it with leisured paces, before its 
romantic quality sinks into your mind and colors 
all that is to happen in its neighborhood. It is 
because Scott so thoroughly understood this ne- 
cessity that he is the type of romancer for all 
time, Yet even Scott has been surpassed 
in this matter. We say at a venture that the two 
most romantic backgrounds in English fiction are 
the old house in Hawthorne’s ‘House of the Seven 
Gables’ and the old house of Castlewood in ‘Es- 
mond’ and ‘The Virginians.’ There were artists 
who prepared their background with so sure a 
touch, so lingering a care, that almost any story 
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they had put upon it would have taken the color 
of romance.” 


The London Atheneum thinks this novel is as 
good as any which have preceded it from the same 
pen, and it pays tribute to Mr Weyman’s “good 
workmanship,” in that he is never careless and 
never clumsy; but “Starvecrow Farm,” it thinks, 
is not startlingly original. The New York Even- 
ing Post classes it among his less important 
works; but, nevertheless, “the interest is progres- 
sive, the incidents are exciting, the development 
of the love theme is logical, and the characters 
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introduced are human.” The Reader Magasine’s 
reviewer has no particular fault to find and many 
virtues to praise. He says: 


“Mr. Weyman’s atmosphere is charmingly true; 
the story that he has to tell is more than ordi- 
narily worth telling; there are picturesque and 
interesting characters and a merry march of ad- 
ventures that includes smuggling. All in all, there 
is more substance to ‘Starvecrow Farm’ than to 
most historical romances, and a sterner air of 
reality, giving the reader the satisfaction of be- 
coming acquainted with flesh-and-blood people in- 
stead of mere figure-posts for the effective dis- 
play of high hats, flaring petticoats, fetching 
plumes and lace.” 


The Messenger 


Of the author of this story, Isaac L. Perez, Prof. Leo Weiner, of Harvard, says: “Perez 
must be counted among the greatest writers, not only of Judzo-German literature but of all 


literature in general, at the end of the nineteenth century.” 


German is commonly called Yiddish. 


What Professor Weiner calls Judzo- 


It is the form of language in which Perez writes—the 


language spoken by Jews in Russia, Poland, Austria and Roumania, and by many in America. 
This story is taken by us from advance sheets of a new volume of Perez’s tales translated by 
Helena Frank and published by The Jewish Publication Society of America. 


E is on the road, and his beard and 
coat-tails flutter in the wind. 
Every few minutes he presses a 
hand to his left side—he feels a pang; 
but he will not confess to it—he tries to think he 
is only making sure of his leather letter-bag. 

“Tf only I don’t lose the contract-paper and the 
money!” That is what he is so afraid of. 

“And if it does hurt me, it means nothing. 
Thank God, I’ve got strength enough for an 
errand like this and to spare! Another at my 
years wouldn’t be able to do a verst, while I, 
thanks to His dear name, owe no one a farthing 
and earn my own living. God be praised, they 
trust me with money. 

“If what they trust me with were my own, I 
shouldn’t be running errands at more than 
seventy years old; but if the Almighty wills it so 
—so be it.” 

It begins to snow in thick flakes; he is contin- 
ually wiping his face. 

“T haven’t more than half a mile* to go now,” 
he thinks “O wa! what is that to me? It is 
much nearer than further.” He turns his head. 
“One doesn’t even see the town-clock from here, 
or the convent, or the barracks; on with you, 
Shemaiah, my lad,” 

And Shemaiah tramps on through 
snow; the old feet welter in and out. 
God, there is not much wind.” 

*A Lithuanian mile=5.56 English miles, 


the wet 
“Thank 


Much wind, apparently, meant a gale; the wind 
was strong enough and blew right into his face, 
taking his breath away with every gust; it forced 
the tears out of his old eyes, and they hurt him 
like pins; but then he always suffered from his 
eyes. 

It occurred to him that he would spend his 
next earnings on road-spectacles—large, round 
ones that would cover his eyes completely. 

“Tf God will,” he thought, “I shall manage it. 
If I only had an errand to go every day, a long, 
long one. Thank God, I can walk any distance, 
and I should soon save up enough for the spec- 
tacles.” 

He is also in want of a fur coat of some sort, 
it would ease the oppression on his chest; but he 
considers that, meanwhile, he has a warm cloak. 

“Tf only it does not tear, it is an excellent one.” 
He smiles to himself. “No new-fangled spider- 
web for you. All good, old-fashioned sateen—it 
will outlast me yet. And it has no slit—that’s a 
great point. It doesn’t blow out like the cloaks 
they make nowadays, and it folds over ever so 
far in front. 

“Of course,” he thinks on, “a fur coat is better; 
it’s warm—beautifully warm. But spectacles come 
first. A fur is only good for winter, and spec 
tacles are wanted all the year round, because in 
summer, when there’s a wind and it blows the 
dust into your eyes, it’s worse than in winter.” 

And so it was settled; first spectacles and then 
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a fur coat. Please God, he would help to carry 
corn—that would mean four gulden. 

And he tramped on, and the wet snow was 
blown into his face, the wind grew stronger, and 
his side pained him more than ever. 

“Tf only the wind would change! And yet 
perhaps it’s better so, because coming back I shall 
feel more tired, and I shall have the wind in my 
back. Then it will be quite different. Every- 
thing will be done; I shall have nothing on my 
mind.” 

He was obliged to stop a minute and draw 
breath; this rather frightened him. 

“What is the matter with me? A Cantonist* 
ought to know something of the cold,” he thought 
sadly. 

And he recalls his time of service under Nich- 
olas, twenty-five years’ active service with the 
musket, beside his childhood as a Cantonist. He 
has walked enough in his life, marching over hill 
and dale, in snow and frost and every sort of 
wind. And what snows, what frosts! The trees 
would split, the little birds fall dead to the ground, 
and the Russian soldier marched briskly forward, 
and even sang a song, a trepak, a komarinski, 
and beat time with his feet. 

The thought of having endured those thirty- 
five years of service, of having lived through: all 


those hardships, all those snows, all those winds, 
all the mud, hunger, thirst, and privation, and 
having come home in health—the thought fills 


him with pride. He holds up his head and feels 
his strength renewed. 

“Ha, ha, what is a bit of a frost like this to me? 
In Russia, well, yes, there it was something like.” 

He walks on, the wind has lessened a little, it 
grows darker, night is falling. 

“Call that a day,” he said to himself. “Well, I 
never,” and he began to hurry, not to be over- 
taken by the night. Not in vain has he been so 
regularly to study in the Shool of a Sabbath 
afternoon—he knows that one should go out and 
come home again before the sun goes down. 

He feels rather hungry. He has this peculiarity 
—that being hungry makes him cheerful. He 
knows appetite is a good sign; “his” traders, the 
ones who send him on errands, are continually 
lamenting their lack of it. He, blessed be His 
name, has a good appetite; except when he is 
not up to the mark, as yesterday, when the bread 
tasted sour to him. 

Why should it have been sour? Soldiers’ 
bread? Once, perhaps, yes; but now? Phonyef 
bakes bread that any Jewish baker might. be 


*A Jew taken from h.s home as a child, under Nicholas 
I, estranged from his family and his faith, ard made 
to serve in the army. 


{Jewish name for the typical Russian. 
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proud of, and he had bought a new loaf which it 
was a pleasure to cut; but he was not up to the 
mark, a chill was going through his bones. 

But, praised be He whose name he is not 
worthy to mention, that happens to him but 
seldom. 

Now he is hungry, and not only that, but he 
has in his pocket a piece of bread and cheese; 
the cheese was given him by the trader’s wife, 
may she live and be well. She is a charitable 
woman—she has a Jewish heart. If only she 
would not scold so, he thinks, she would be 
really nice. He recalls to mind his dead wife. 

“There was my Shprintze Niepritshkes; she 
also had a good heart and was given to scolding. 
Every time I sent one of the children out into 
the world she wept like a beaver, although at 
home she left them no peace with her scolding 
tongue. And when a death happened in the 
family!” he went on remembering. “Why, she 
used to throw herself about on the floor whole 
days like a snake and bang her head with her 
fists.” 

“One day she wanted to throw a stone at 
heaven. 

“We see,” he thought, “how little notice God 
takes of a woman’s foolishness. But with her 
there was no taking away the bier and the 
corpse. She slapped the women and tore the 
beards of the men. 

“She was a fine woman, was Shprintze. Looked 
like a fly, and was strong, so strong. Yet she 
was a good woman—she didn’t dislike me even, 
although she never gave me a kind word. 

“She wanted a divorce—a divorce. Otherwise 
she would run away. Only, when was that?” 

He remembers and smiles. 

It was a long, long time ago; at that time the 
excise regulations were still in force, and he was 
a night watchman, and went about all night with 
an iron staff, so that no brandy should be 
smuggled into the town. 

He knew what service was! To serve with 
Phonye was good discipline; he had had good 
teachers. It was a winter’s morning before day- 
break, he went to have his watch relieved by 
Chaim Yoneh—he is in the world of truth now— 
and then went home, half frozen and stiff. He 
knocked at the door and Shprintze called out from 
her bed: 

“Into the ground with you! I thought your 
dead body would come home some time!” 

Oho! she is angry still because of yesterday. 
He. cannot remember what happened, but so it 
must be. 

“Shut your mouth and open the door!” he 
shouts. 

“I'll open your head for you!” is the swift reply. 
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“Let me in!” 

“Go into the ground, | tell you!” 

And he turned away and went into the house- 
of-study, where he lay down to sleep under the 
tove. As ill-luck would have it, it was a char- 
coal stove, and he was suffocated and brought 
home like a dead man. 

Then Shprintze was in a way! He could hear, 
ifter a while, how she was carrying on. 

They told her it was nothing—only the char- 
( val. 

No! she must have a doctor. She threatened 
to faint, to throw herself into the water, and went 
yn screaming: 

“My husband! My treasure!” 

He pulled himself together, sat up, and asked 
quietly : 

“Shprintze, do you want a divorce?” 

“May you be——’” she never finished the curse, 
and burst into tears “Shemaiah, do you think 
God will punish me for my cursing and my bad 
temper ?” 

But no sooner was he well again than there was 
the old Shprintze back. A mouth on wheels 
a tongue on screws, and strong as iron—she 
scratched like a cat—ha, ha! A pity she died; and 
she did not even live to have pleasure in her 
children. 

“They must be doing well in the world—all 
artisans—a trade won’t let a man die of hunger. 
All healthy—they took after me. They don’t 
write, but what of that? They can’t do it them- 
selves, and just you go and ask someone to do it 
for you! Besides, what’s the good of a letter of 
that kind? It’s like watered soup. And then 
young boys, in a long time they forget. They 
must be doing well. 

“But Shprintze is dead and _ buried. 
Shprintze! 

“Soon after the excise offices were abolished, 
she died. That was before I had got used to 
going errands and saying to the gentle folk ‘your 
lordship,’ instead of ‘your high nobility’ ;* before 
they trusted me with contracts and money—and 
we used to want for bread. 

“T, of course, a man and an ex-Cantonist, could 
easily go a day without food; but for her, as I 
said, it was a matter of life and death. A foolish 
woman soon loses her strength; she couldn’t even 
scold any more; all the monkey was out of her; 
she did nothing but cry. 

“T lost all pleasure in life—she grew somehow 
afraid to eat, lest I shouldn’t have enough. 

“Seeing she was afraid, I grew bold, / 
screamed, J scolded. For. instance: ‘Why don’t 
you go and eat?’ Now and then I went into a 
fury and nearly hit her, but how are you to hit 
*Addressing them in Polish instead of Russian. 


Poor 
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a woman who sits crying with her hands folded 
and doesn’t stir? I run at her with a clenched 
fist and spit at it, and she only says: ‘You go 
and eat first—and then 7 will,’ and I had to eat 
some of the bread first and leave her the rest. 

“Once she fooled me out into the street: ‘I will 
eat, only you go into the street—perhaps you will 
earn something,’ and she smiled and patted me. 

“T go and I come again, and find the loaf much 
as I left -it. She told me she couldn’t eat dry 
bread—she must have porridge.” 

He lets his head drop as though beneath a 
heavy weight, and the sad thoughts chase one 
another : 

“And what a wailing she set up when I wanted 
to pawn my Sabbath cloak—the one I'm wearing 
now She moved heaven and earth, and went and 
pawned the metal candlesticks, and said the bless- 
ing over candles stuck into potatoes to the day ot 
her death. Before dying she confessed to me that 
she had never really wanted a divorce; it was 
only her evil tongue. 

“‘*My tongue, my tongue,’ she cried, ‘God for- 
give me my tongue!’ And she really died in 
terror lest in the other world they should hang 
her by the tongue. 

“‘God,’ she said to me, ‘will never forgive me; 
I’ve been too great a sinner. But when you come 
—not soon, heaven forbid, but in over a hundred 
and twenty years*—when you do come, then re- 
member and take me down from the gallows, and 
tell the Heavenly Council that you forgave me.’ 

“She began to wander soon after that, and was 
continually calling the children. She fancied they 
were there in the room, that she was talking to 
them, and she asked their pardon. 

“Silly woman, who wouldn’t have forgiven her! 

“How old was she altogether? Perhaps fifty. 
To die so young! It was worse than a person 
taking his own life, because every time a thing 
went out at the door, to the pawn-shop, a bit of 
her health and strength went with it. 

“She grew thinner and yellower day by day, 
and said she felt the marrow drving up in her 
bones; she knew that she would die. 

“How she loved the room and all its furniture! 
Whatever had to go, whether it were a chair or 
a bit of crockery or anything else, she washed it 
with her tears, and parted from it as a mother 
from her child; put her arms around it and 
nearly kissed it. ‘Oho!’ she would say, ‘when I 
come to die, you wen’t be there in the room.’ 

“Well, there; every woman is a fool. At one 
moment she’s a Cossack in petticoats, and the 
next weaker than a child: because, really, whether 
you die with a chair or without a chair, what does 
it matter? 

*The ideal age for the Jew, the age reached by Moses. 
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“Phé,’” he interrupted himself, “what shall I 
think of next? Fancy letting one’s thoughts 
wander like that, and my pace has slackened, too, 
thanks to the rubbish! 

“Come, soldier’s feet, on with you!” he com- 
manded. 

He looks round—snow on every hand; above, a 
gray sky with black patches—‘“just like my under- 
coat,” he thought, stuff patched with black sateen. 
Lord of the world, is it for want of “credit” up 
there, too? 

Meanwhile it is freezing. His beard and whis- 
kers are ice. His body is fairly comfortable and 
his head is warm, he even feels the drops of 
sweat on his forehead; only his feet grow colder 
and weaker. 

He has not walked so very far, and yet he 
would like to rest, and he feels ashamed of him- 
self. It is the :.rst time he ever wanted to rest 
on an errand of two miles. He will not confess 
to himself that he is a man of nearly eighty, and 
his weariness not at all surprising. 

No, he must walk on—just walk on—for so 
long as one walks, one is walking, one gets on; 
the moment one gives way to temptation and 
rests, it’s all over with one. 

One might easily get a chill, he says to frighten 
himself, and does all he can to shake off the crav- 
ing for rest. 

“Tt isn’t far now to the village; there I shall 
have time to. sit down. 

“That’s what I’ll do. I won’t go straight to the 
nobleman—one has to wait there for an hour out- 
side; I’ll go first to the Jew. 

“Tt’s a good thing,” he reflected, “that I am not 
afraid of the nobleman’s dog. When they let 
him loose at night, it’s dreadful. I’ve got my 
supper with me, and he likes cheese. It will be 
better to go first and get rested. I will go to the 
Jew and warm myself, and wash, and eat some- 
thing.” 

His mouth waters at the thought; he has had 
nothing to eat since early this morning; but that’s 
nothing, he doesn’t mind if he is hungry; it is a 
proof that one is alive. Only his feet! 

Now he has only two versts more to walk, he 
can see the nobleman’s great straw-covered shed, 
only his feet cannot see it, and they want to rest. 

“On the other hand,” he mused, “supposing I 
rested a little after all? One minute, half a 
minute? Why not? Let us try. My feet have 
obeyed me so long, for once.I’ll obey them.” 

And Shemaiah sits down by the road-side on 
a little heap of snow. Now for the first time he 
becomes aware that his heart is beating like a 
hammer and his whole head perspiring. 

He is alarmed. Is he going to be ill? 
has other people’s money on him. 


And he 
He might 
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faint! Then he comforts himself: “God be 
praised, there is no one coming, and if anyone 
came, it would never occur to him that I have 
money with me—that I am trusted with money. 
Just a minute, and then on we go.” 

But his lids are heavy as lead. 

“No, get up, Shemaiah, vstavai!” he commands. 

He can still give a command, but he cannot 
carry it out; he cannot move. Yet he imagines he 
is walking, and that he is walking quicker and 
quicker. Now he sees all the little houses—that is 
Antek’s, yonder, Basili’s, he knows them all, he 
hires conveyances of them. It is still a long way 
to the Jew’s. Yet, best to go there first—he may 
find Mezumen,* and it seems to him that he 
approaches the Jew’s house; but it moves further 
and further on—he supposes that so it must be. 
There is a good fire in the chimney, the whole 
window is cheery and red; the stout Mir’l is 
probably skimming a large potful of potatoes, 
and she always gives him one. What so nice as 
a hot potato? And on he trudges, or—so he 
thinks, for in reality he has not left his place. 

The frost has lessened its grip, and the snow is 
falling in broad, thick flakes. 

He seems to be warmer, too, in his cloak of 
snow, and he fancies that he is now inside the 
Jew’s house. Mir’l is straining the potatoes, he 
hears the water pouring away—zitch, zitch, 
zitich—and so it drips, indeed, off his sateen cloak. 
Yoneh walks round and hums in his beard; it is 
a habit of his to sing after evening prayer, be- 
cause then he is hungry and says frequently: 
“Well, Mir’l!” 

But Mir’l never hurries—“more haste, worse 
speed.” 

“Am I asleep and is it a dream?” He is seized 
with joyful surprise. He thinks he sees the door 
open and let in his eldest son. Chonoh, Chonoh! 
Oh, he knows him well enough. What is he doing 
here? But Chonoh does not recognize him, and 
Shemaiah keeps quiet. Ha, ha, ha; he is telling 
Yoneh that he is on his way to see his father; 
he inquires after him; he has not forgotten; and 
Yoneh, sly dog, never tells him that his father 
is sitting there on the sleeping-bench. Mir’l is 
busy; she is taken up with the potatoes; she 
won’t stop in her work; she only smiles and 
mashes the potatoes with the great wooden spoon 

and smiles. 

Ach! Chonoh must be rich, very rich! 


Every- 
thing he has on is whole, and he wears a chain— 


perhaps it is pinchbeck? No, it-is real gold! 
Chonoh wouldn’t wear a pinchbeck chain Ha, 
ha, ha! he glances at the stove. Ha, ha, ha! he 
nearly splits with laughter. Yainkil, Beril, Zech- 
aryah—all three—ha, ha, ha! they were hidden 


*Three men necessary for a certain form of grace. 
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on the stove. The thieves! What a pity 
Shprintze is not there! What a pity! She would 
have been so pleased. Meantime Chonoh is order- 
ing two geese. “Chonoh! Chonoh! don’t you 
know me? I am he!” And he fancies they em- 
brace him. 

“Look you, Chonoh; what a pity your mother 
cannot see you! Yainkil, Beril, Zecharyah, come 
lown from the stove! I knew you at once! 
Vake haste! I knew you would come! Look, I 
have brought you some cheese, real sheep’s milk 
heese. Don’t you like soldier’s bread? What? 
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Perhaps not? Yes, it is a pity about the mother.” 

And he fancies that all the four children have 
put their arms round him and hold him and kiss 
and press him to them. 

“Gently, children, gently; don’t squeeze me too 
hard! I am no young man—I am eighty years 
old! Gently, you are suffocating me; gently, 
children! Old bones! Gently, there is money in 
the bag. Praise God, they trust me with money! 
Enough, children, enough!” 

And it was enough. He sat there suffocated, 
with his hand pressed to the bag in his bosom. 





She Waits—A Story 


(Francisca Mann, the author of this story, who plays an important part in “the woman’s 
movement” in Germany, has distinguished herself as a novelist and playwright. She is a modern 


in her views on life and her style is decidedly “impressionistic.” 
compeers she does not despise her heroes or heroines, but 
Her novel “Kings without 


touch is melancholy. 


In contradistinction to her male 
loves them, even though her 


Realm” (“Koenige ohne Land”) is an 


exquisite study of a woman’s soul, and in the little book from which the present story is taken 
(“Alte Maedchen”) she deals sympathetically with the psychology of the “old maid.” 


YSTERICAL and anemic”—such had 
been the doctor’s diagnosis. The 
first spring days therefore led her 
to Tabarz. 

How terribly haggard she was, 
how bare of all charms! The mouth too broad; 
the eyes a little blinking when not protected by 
spectacles; the hair drawn too tightly over the 
angular forehead; and, to crown it all, a wee little 
head on a long lank body! 

She had reached the age of discretion, which 
with the Suabians is forty. Her illness was noth- 
ing but the sum of all her disappointments. In 
an idleness at first involuntary, she had at last 
lost track of all greater aims in life. Now she 
was ever clutching almost convulsively for people 
in whose company she might forget herself. 

Three gentlemen who were unafraid of the in- 
clemency of the weather had met in superficial 
intimacy at the same inn. They were the swallows 
who announced the beginning of the season. 

By some chance Flora Starny boarded at the 
same house. Flora! The very name provoked a 
smile by its contrast with this type of old maiden- 
hood and faded bloom. 

On the spur of a mad whim the three men made 
a bet that within two weeks they would so turn 
poor Flora’s head that she should be able to 
record at least one romance in her poor, joyless 
life. 


The whole morning Flora had stared into the 


rain with her chenille shawl firmly drawn over 
her narrow shoulders. Since she had started on 
her summer trip it had rained continually. At 
first this fact had put her somewhat out of humor, 
then she had grown indifferent to it. After all, 
the rain was only in accordance with her mood. 
When nature smiles it is more difficult for us to 
realize that happiness has passed us by. 

Herr Paul, a teacher on vacation, entered the 
room at this juncture. He sat down beside Flora 
with friendly mien and commenced a conversa- 
tion on generalities—the weather, the Thuringian 
woods:and Tabarz. Cleverly he managed to 
present himself as a defender of woman’s rights. 

In pleasant tittle-tattle an hour passed until 
number two entered the sphere of action. Flora 
would have liked to prolong the conversation, but 
in accordance with the agreement, each actor was 
to have the field for himself, and so Herr Paul 
withdrew. 

Number two was an artist. Artists have the 
knack of the thing. Soon from speaking of 
women in general he came to speak of woman in 
particular, and how each could be conquered if 
one seriously cared. Of course, one didn’t always 
care, as only ripe maidenhood exercised an irre- 
sistible spell. Flora, who was not used to such 
talk, blushed continuously. 

The third, too, had a chance to air his art the 
same day. Elegiac, sentimental, dissatisfied, he 
impersonated the “misunderstood man”—an arti- 
ficial copy of his languishing listener. 
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Flora used to suffer from sleeplessness. She 
often lay awake the whole night from weariness 
of life. How different it was that night! True, 
she lay open-eyed until morning, but in her mind’s 
ear she heard again and again those entrancing 
voices and her lips softly murmured, “At last.” 

It was Sunday. For years Flora had never 
entered a church, but an indefinite impulse of 
gratitude impelled her to-day to the house of 
God. She observed the crude physiognomies of 
the peasants and saw how they mechanically 
moved their lips in prayer. She almost envied 


those simple people whose life and death passes 
without ecstasies of any kind. They have no 
It is that which keeps them 


dreams to bury. 
strong. 

The words of the preacher were unembellished 
and went straight to the heart. “And love never 
faileth.” Sincerely edified, Flora left the church. 
The rain had stopped. An exquisite odor of pine 
permeated the atmosphere. Flora met her fellow 
wayfarers. Two had to attend to pressing busi- 
ness and only the: “tnisunderstood” man stayed 
with her. Like a breath of convalescence a benign 
influence seemed to emanate from him. At her 
side walked a man who seemed to her the longer 
she listened to his voice a miraculous completion 
of her own Ego. In that hour her astonishment 
was even greater than her joy. 

Her companion, too, was in a perpetual state of 
surprise. He was convinced now that he would 
have become a grand actor had not his family 
forced him energetically to adopt a different 
career. Here his talent could reveal itself once 
more. He was positively intoxicated with it, 
studied each delicate shading at his command and 
had no more compassion for his victim than the 
artist has for an audience under his spell. 

The flowery meadows were bathed in sunshine. 
Tabarz rose before their eyes as if it had just 
been taken out of a toy box. 

At the dining table the other participators in the 
game were already waiting with impatience in 
order to continue the sport with renewed strength. 
Like a starved sparrow, the weazened little 
creature whose youth was slipping from her 
and whose famished emotions cried for food fell 
upon the unwonted dainties of their amiability. 
Temptingly one looked into her eyes; the next 
tenderly and caressingly held her small hand in 
his; with goodness and seeming sincerity the 
teacher painted his future at the side of a faithful 
wife. 

Why should she not participate in this miracle? 
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For a miracle it seemed to her that an eternally 
lonesome creature like herself, who had never re- 
ceived the least attention at the hands of any man, 
should have suddenly aroused the fire of love in 
three, each of whom approached her with “serious 
intentions.” Love’s fever shook her. Each day, 
each hour, her heart beat more violently. The 
marine hat that was far too small for her sat 
more slantingly than ever upon her angular fore- 
head, and the excitement made her appear even 
homelier than usual. 

Thus the weeks passed. One evening each of 
the three told her that he would leave the morn- 
ing of the next day. They planned a little tour 
through the woods of Thuringia before taking up 
work again. Each hinted that within a few days 
he would return “alone,” and accompanied this 
“alone” with a look which made it clear that it 
was only for her to choose. And when the hour 
of parting—apparently sorrowful to each—had 
come, three lips whispered into the old maid’s ear: 
“Au revoir—soon!” 

Drunk with joy, Flora entered her room. An 
ardent desire for love kept her awake. The times 
of hopeless, empty loneliness were wiped out from 
her memory. She opened her arms. Happiness 
tingled in every fiber of her body. 


All strangers who seek to regain their health 
at Tabarz remark a being that has been strolling 
for years through the woods, almost always alone, 
smiling happily to herself. A legend has woven 
itself about this curious character: little truth 
and much invention. Only one thing seems to 
confirm these rumors: Flora waits. Ten years 
have passed. Still she smiles and—waits. 

No command could separate her from Tabarz. 
So they let her stay. She disturbed no one. Dur- 
ing the winter she always looked through a 
window cleared from. the frost upon the street; 
incessantly, untiringly, she strayed in the open as 
soon as the ways were passable—waiting, always 
waiting. 

No sudden shock shattered her nerves. Slowly, 
almost imperceptibly, the apprehension of possible 
happiness crystallized into-a fixed idea. She never 
wrung her hands in despair, never wept during 
long nights, nor thought of the lake when day by 
day passed and none of the three found his way 
back to her. 

Life continued in its course. By and by that 
wandering smile crept into her features. She 
kept on waiting, that was all. 





My Neighbor 





This original little story, written by Annie Hamilton Donnell, is reprinted from The Broadway 


Magazine, by permission. 


It is written: in an unpopular literary form—as extracts from a diary— 


but it is not as digressive as such stories usually are and the mingling of humor and pathos is to 


us very delightful. 


ULY 9:—I have never seen my Neigh- 
bor, but some day I am going to yield 
to temptation and look at her. Don’t 
tell Janet—it is Janet who has kept me 
from looking all this time. 

I am sure the knot-hole is just about opposite 
my eye. Now, to stoop to peer through a knot- 
hole might hurt one’s dignity, or to reach up on 
one’s toes; but to sit quite still, as the Lord made 
you, properly and dignifiedly in your wheel-chair 
—why would that be a hazard to propriety? 

I like Janet and Janet likes me, but we have to 
do it in our own ways. We are made like that. 
Janet’s way embarrasses me; I can imagine how 
Janet feels about my way. She is the older—I 
don’t know how old Janet is, but I should say just 
about the age she was when I had the habit of 
sleeping in a cradle and she rocked it. Janets 
begin life old, they do not grow old in startling 
ways like other people. 

I do. There are twenty gray hairs in my head 
and I have stopped letting Janet comb my hair. 
It has hurt her feelings; she has not hummed to- 


ay. 
My Neighbor does not hum, but sings jubilantly. 
She is singing now—she always sings. 
July 11:—Janet is counting her handkerchiefs 
at her window. If my Neighbor were not singing 


a lilting little love-song I should hear Janet. She 
counts like this; “one, two, three—four, five, six 
—seven, eight, nine,’ with emphasis on every 
third count. It tries me—Janet has so_many 
handkerchiefs. Besides, I want to hear my Neigh- 
bor, undisturbed. Why is it nearly always a love- 
song? Then I suppose she is young and has a 
lover. 

Janet had one once, but she does not know I 
know. She only had him a week. If I had been 
Janet, do you think I would have sewed his brass 
buttons on stronger and let him go to the war? 
If I had, it would have been with my heartstrings, 
and it would have killed me. 

My neighbor’s lover has “blue, blue eyes,”— 
there was never his like “on land or sea and 
whether he comes or bides away, he leaves his 
heart with she—” the rhyme demands the nomina- 
tive case. If I wrote it “with me,” grammatically, 
I should feel as if I were laying claim to my 
Neighbor’s lover. 

I never had one of my own. Long ago I knew 
I never should have, and I settled back in my 
wheel-chair and knew I must make the most of 
other people’s lovers. But Janet’s was such a 
short one—it is no more than fair that I should 
have my Neighbor’s too. I am glad about his 
eyes, for mine was to have had blue, blue ones— 
mine would have loved me like that, “on land or 
sea.” There is surely beginning a close tie be- 
tween my Neighbor and me. 

I am certain it is opposite my eye, and all I 


should need to do would be to lean forward a 
little and look. If that is peeping, then I shall 
peep. If it is undignified, shocking, red-blooded, 
then I shall be undignified, shocking, red-blooded. 
For the time is surely near when I shall have to 
look through the knot-hole at my Neighbor. 

It is such a nice, round one—just a fit for an 
eye! I know it fits mine. And I am lonely. I want 
to see my Neighbor at her singing. Of course, 
I know how she looks—sweet and slender and 
fair, to go with her voice. And her eyes are blue 
to match his. But the knot-hole is there and I 
shall look. I feel it coming on. 

July 14:—The blue, blue-eyed lover is on his 
way “over the sea” to my Neighbor. He seems 
to be coming fast to-day, and I must hurry or I 
shall not get there first! I want to see my Neigh- 
bor alone, at her singing, the first time. 

Janet is not humming to-day, and it augurs ill. 
I have more courage always when I can hear 
Janet hum. I only took one cup of tea at break- 
fast, and I would not let her put on my shoulder- 
shawl—Janet takes too much care of me. And 
when, as to-day, I rebel mildly, she stops hum- 
ming. I wish she would go on. 

What is the matter with my wishes to-day? 

I wish my Neighbor would not keep time. The 
tap-tapping reminds me of the crutches Janet put 
away long ago, and with them my last, lorn little 
hopes; since when I sit here heavily in my wheel- 
chair. No, I shall not look through the knot-hole 
to-day. The ambition has ebbed out of me. To- 
morrow, perhaps—perhaps next week. 

Aug. 19:—It is pleasant to be out here in the 
yard again. I am glad I stood out against Janet 
and would come to-day. She has come with me 
and is watching to see that I do not unpin my 
shawl. A minute ago “Janet,” I said, “hark!” 
For my Neighbor was at her singing. “I hear,” 
Janet nodded, “J used to sing that tune.” Then 
to her knitting again. 

I have become quite an imaginative person since 
I took to walking on four wheels, but it is not 
easy to imagine Janet singing “Bring back my 
sweetheart to me.” I have a rooted conviction 
that if anyone were to bring him back to Janet, 
she would not know what to do with him. 

To-day I am certain there is a plaintive note to 
my Neighbor’s singing. I have noticed it ever 
since I came out. I have missed the jubilant swirl 
and swing. Why? Is she dreading to have him 
come? “Janet, do you notice any sadness—any- 
thing different?” “Yes,” nods Janet, “she’s down- 
spirited,” but it sounds to me like dread. 

I never knew before that Janet listened to my 
neighbor. So all this time she has been interested, 
too? I wonder if she has ever been tempted— 
no, that is wronging Janet. Janet is above knot- 
holes. Besides Janet is tall and would have to 
stoop—she would never stoop. I can conceivé of 
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nothing more without the limit of possibility than 
Janet at the knot-hole. Perhaps she feels the 
same way about me, but I cannot help it. 

_If she is looking she will see me there some 
time. 

Janet is very jealous of my dignity. It is sure 
to suffer in her eyes. Well, I will do this much 
for Janet—I will not look through to-day. She 
has been so out-of-all-reason patient with me these 
past dreadful weeks, she shall have her reward. 

But I wish I knew certainly that it was the 
right distance up from the ground. I wonder if 
I dare. 

“Janet.” 

“What say?” 

“How high—about how high—should you say 
—should you say my eyes were above the ground ? 
Just for a guess, Janet?” 

She has stopped knitting. She is considering. 
I am shaking like a guilty child! 

“About,” says Janet, thoughtfully, “as high up 
as that knot-hole there.” 

Aug. 22:—The impossible has happened. It 
happened yesterday out here. If I had not seen 
it happen do you think I would believe it? Do 
you think I have not done my best to believe it 
was a dream? “You were napping,” I have rea- 
soned with myself. “You confess you were nap- 
ping, don’t you?” 

“Ves,” myself concedes. 

“Well, you saw it happen before you woke up.” 

But myself is firm. 

“My eyes were open wide, I was awake.” 

“You think you were awake.” 

“T was awake.” 

“Do you mean to tell me you saw—her—look- 
ing—through?—in the act?” 

“Oh, in the act!” groans myself. 

“Then,” I, too, groan, “it must be true.” 

I had been asleep. I opened my eyes. 
was looking through the knot-hole. 

She did not have to stoop. Distances are de- 
ceptive. 

I shut my eyes again at once, so I do not know 
how long she stayed; but she was there. If the 
Angel who records things ever asks me I shall 
have to tell him that Janet was there. I don't 
know whether or not I shall have the courage 
to tell him how much I warited to be. 

Janet, there! ; 

I shall never ask her what she saw, but I wish 
I knew. There are so many questions about my 
Neighbor that I could ask, if I were not I, and 
Janet not Janet. And then J need never look 
through. As it is left now, the Temptation has 
put on a capital T. It is not that I shall look, 
but that I shall have to now. 

If Janet knew I saw her! 
know. 

When I openly woke up she was back at her 
knitting. But she was smiling—she was cer- 
tainly smiling. And Janet never smiles. 

Such an odd un-Janet little smile that I liked 
so much! It softened Janet’s good, hard face in 
an indefinable, wondrous way. I have thought of 
it ever since. And it was what Janet saw through 
the knot-hole that made her smile. I am certain 
of that. 

Then it is well with my Neighbor. She is 
young, and sweet, and happy, as I knew she was. 
Or Janet would not have smiled. So the odd 
little undernote of sadness we thought we de- 


Janet 


But she will never 
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tected in her singing was not really there.. I am 
glad of that. 

Yes, Janet knows something about my Neigh- 
bor that she likes, and I want to know it too. 
If it can make Janet smile in that odd little 
tender way—something makes me love Janet a 
little more than usual when she looks like that. 
I could almost forget that she is Janet, dnd I am 
I, and ask her what it was she saw. 

Aug. 26:—I have not heard my Neighbor sing 
once to-day. She cannot be out there or she 
would sing. It worries me. But not Janet, for 
Janet is humming all day to-day. There is some- 
thing underneath that hum—Janet is thinking of 
what she saw. 

I have made one discovery about my Neighbor. 
It was wafted over the fence, or through the 
knot-hole to me on the fragrant whiff of a cigar. 
My Neighbor’s lover has come, and he is her hus- 
band! I don’t know why I know, but I do. He 
tramps up and down the paths over there with 
the tramp of a husband. But why does she not 
come out and tramp with him? 

He is unedsy about something—keeps stopping 
and listening and then plunging on. It is queer 
how I can tell by his step that he listens; but I 
can. He is listening now, this minute—now he 
is plunging on. What does he listen for? 

Does Janet know? She keeps coming out here 
and tormenting one with that inscrutable little 
smile. I could almost believe that Janet is listen- 
ing too. Well, so am I! I sit here holding my 
breath to hear I know not what. It is a queer 
little world—Janet’s and mine and my Neighbor’s. 

He has never been out there before and she has 
always been. They have changed places, only he 
does not sing jubilant little songs. Occasionally 
he whistles softly, but he always breaks off sud- 
denly to listen. 

What sound is he listening for?—is Janet lis- 
tening for?—am I? 

I have heard it! He—Janet—we have all 
heard it—a baby’s cry! I never heard one like 
it before, but I know it is the first cry of a little 
new-born thing. And Janet knows! She is out 
here. I am looking at Janet’s face and Janet is 
looking at mine. Do I look like that? Some- 
thing is thrilling me through and through. I feel 
like getting down on my knees. Janet is not 
crippled and hampered, why does not she get 
down on hers? 

It was such a little angry cry—a splendid little 
defiance to life. Think of my Neighbor lying 
there and hearing it! After—after it all, to hear 
that splendid little cry! 

So that was why she sang all day? The 
“lover” that was coming over the sea to her was 
this little, little lover who has come! She sat 
over there on the other side of the fence and 
sang and waited for him all day in the sun. 
I never looked through the knot-hole, but I know 
now she was singing and waiting, and her face 
was beautiful. 

I know that was what Janet saw. Perhaps, 
too, little soft clothes in her lap that she was 
making. So Janet understood and came away 
from the knot-hole with that little tender smile 
on her good, hard face. It is all clear now. The 
little cry has made it clear. 

It is a wonderful thing to happen so close to 
Janet and me—just through a knot-hole over a 
fence. If Janet’s soldier-lover had lived—but 





MY NEIGHBOR 


now we are getting old. Janet’s hair is almost 
white, and I have given up counting my gray 
ones. I let Janet comb my hair again. 

I wish Janet’s lover had lived. The little cry 
might have come closer to me then. I might 
even have held Janet’s baby in my arms! Think 
f feeling a warm little head in the hollow of my 
ieck! Oh, why was I made a woman, and 

tranded like this, in this chair on wheels! 

Aug. 28:—The bitterness lasted all yesterday. 
' would not let Janet wheel me out here. I would 
iot let her make me toast or hover round me 
in her dear, bulky way. Poor Janet! I would 
ike a her to forgive me, but she is Janet and 

am I. 

It has gone again now. I think they are getting 
0 go away a little sooner now—is one day very 
ong to be bitter? I am not bitter to-day. I am 
ut here in the sun thinking of my neighbor. 

lenceforth my Neighbor is tiny and warm and 
weet, with little clinging fists—I have changed 

\eighbors. 

Something has happened. Janet came out a few 
noments ago and told me my Neighbor was a 
little girl. “It’s a girl,” she said, and took my 
breath away. For Janet to tell me like that! But 
that was not what happened—Janet kissed me! 
[f I live a hundred years I shall still be surprised 
at that. I did not know Janet could kiss—but of 
course there was her soldier-lover long ago. 

.“T couldn’t help it,” Janet said—I think she was 
a little ashamed. “Saying it was a girl carried me 
back so—they said you were a girl when they put 
you into my arms. I wanted you to be a boy, but 
I made the best of you.” Poor old Janet, she has 


been making the best of me ever since. 
_No mother ever kissed me—no lover. 
kissed a little warm head in the hollow of my 


I never 
neck. But Janet has kissed me. I shall sit a 
little straighter against my cushions. 

I wonder if I wanted my Neighbor to be a boy? 
I cannot quite make up my mind; but I shall 
make the best of her as she is! I have learned 
of Janet. I have begun now to expect them to 
bring her out in the sun—babies ought to be taken 
out very early. I wonder how early Janet took 
me out? If I wait a week, two weeks—can I wait 
three? Someone ought to tell them that it is good 
for babies to be taken out of doors. 

One thing is certain. When my Neighbor comes 
out I shall look through that knot-hole! Janet 
nor all the legions of the air shall keep me back 
then. I have not measured the distance—no mat- 
ter how high or how low it is, I am going to look 
through and see my little Neighbor! 

Sept. 23:—I have looked! I have seen my 
Neighbor! Janet does act as if she saw me 
looking; but I think she did—well, she will see 
~ again! I want to stay at the knot-hole and 
ook. 

Such a little dot of pink in a long white ex- 
panse—a little featureless, pink dot! But it set 
my pulses thrilling; they are thrilling still. It 
feels warm in the hollow of my neck. I heard 
someone crooning a moment ago and it was not 
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Janet. It is queer how I feel since I looked 
through the knot-hole. 

My Neighbor is so tiny they could put her 
through the knot-hole to me, and I am here all 
ready! I never held a baby in my arms, but I 
should know how, and anyway there would be 
Janet. Janet has held me. And if my Neighbor 
cried I could croon and Janet could hum. 

The singing on the other side of the fence goes 
on, but now it is always low, tuned to lullaby 
pitch, not jubilant and swelling as it used to be. 
Sometimes I can catch bits about “angels” and 
“kisses soft as drops of dew,” and “mother’s 
arms,” and then I weave a lullaby of them. I 
am getting expert in lullabies. 

Sept. 25:—We take turns at the knot-hole, Ja- 
net and I, unashamed and openly. Then I tell 
Janet and Janet tells me—how long the little 
white dresses are, how pink the little hands and 
face, how my Neighbor kicks and gurgles and 
sleeps. They bring the cradle out under a tree, 
and “she that was” my neighbor sits and jogs it 
with her foot. Janet used to jog mine—she tells 
me those things now. Janet and I are a little 
closer together since my Neighbor came. 

Before I die I wish I could feel a little head in 
the hollow of my neck—just once before I die. 
And to-day I told Janet. She came over to me, 
and I thought she was going to kiss me again, 
but she tucked me in instead. When she lifted 
her head a spot on my hand was wet—so I took 
it for a kiss. Janet is dear. 

Sept. 26:—I can hardly tell what Janet has 
done for me. I am still a-quiver with the joy of 
it. I have felt a little head warm in the hollow 
of my neck! I shall always feel it now. Nights, 
days—always. Oh, I knew it would be beautiful, 
but I did not know it would be like that! 

I was dozing here in my wheel-chair, and I 
think I was dreaming—I was like other women. 
I think I had a lover and he changed into my 
husband, and I sat in the sun and sang and 
waited. Then something warm nestled against 
me—something soft as a drop of dew. And I 
opened my eyes and my Neighbor was in my 
arms! And Janet stood over us smiling—good, 
tender Janet! 

How can I tell how it felt? I sat so still I 
hardly breathed and my little Neighbor slept in 
my neck. I never knew before a little heart could 
beat so fast. If I had had time it would have 
frightened me, but it took all my time to be happy 
—oh, I was happy! I could not stop to look at 
Janet, but I could feel her being happy, too. 

Oh, God is good—Janet is good! It was a 
beautiful thing they did for me. 

I am sitting here waiting, for Janet says I 
shall have the little warm armful another time— 
and another. Life is full of beautiful to-morrows 
now—it is good to be alive even on wheels. I 
wish I had never been bitter. 

I have thanked God, but not Janet yet. I am 
going to do it when she comes in the last thing 
to-night to see if I am asleep. I am* going to 
kiss Janet all I please—in the dark. 








The Humor of Life 











Boccs (suddenly awakened): “Hey there chauffeur? 
Why in thunder didn’t you toot your horn "‘belooe you’d 
driven right on to a man?” Lif 

—Life. 


THE GERMAN FIRST TWELVE 


A new monthly paper offered a prize for the 
best list of the ten most important living Germans. 
Frau Schultz of Dresden won. Her list was: 
Emperor William, his wife, his seven children, 
his two daughters-in-law, and the baby the Crown 
Princess was expecting. —Simplicissimus. 


PRAYING FOR A MAN 


She’s got a brand-new auto cap, 
She’s got some auto clothes; 
She’s got a pair of goggles, and 
A smell-guard for her nose. 
She’s got a veil quite big enough 
For a mosquito bar; 
And now she’s praying for a man 
Who’s got an auto car. 
—Yonkers Statesman. 


AN UNREASONABLE REQUEST 


Mrs. C. was ordering the day’s lunch over the 
telephone. 

Brains were on her menu and she had tried 
a number of butchers without success. 

“Is that 266?” anx- 
iously. 

ot 

“Have 
brains ?” 

“What?” 

“Have you 
brains to-day?” 

“No, no. no!” came 
the testy reply. “Mad- 
am, you have made 
a mistake, this is Dr. 
Smith’s telephone.”— 
A. C. Eve in — 
cott’s. 





you any 


any 


TOO EAGER 


Hi Tracepy: “Did 
they call for the au- 
thor ?” 











That must be my 
hitching-post.” 
—Life. 


“Hello! 


Vit Ayne: “Call for him! Why they came up 
on the stage after him.”—Judge. 


WANTED TO BE OBLIGING 


A lady visitor, wishing to be polite to the little 
son of her host at table, said: 

“What a pretty dimple you have, Benny r 

“You think that’s a pretty dimple? ” said the 
boy. “Mamma, can I show the lady the one on 
my stomach?”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


ANOTHER DISEASE 
The professors at the Cornell Medical School 
are puzzled over the case of a patient who changes 
color whenever the atmospheric conditions alter. 
It is thought possible that he may have partaken 
3 — chicken made from chameleons.— 
unch, 


THE THING TO DO 


Bishop Goodman was one day addressing a 
Sunday-school when he said in a most impressive 
way: “And now, children, let me tell you a very 
sad fact. In Africa there are 10,000,000 square 
miles of territory without a single Sunday-school 
where little boys and girls can spend their Sun- 
days. Now, what should we all try and save up 


our money to do?” ; ae 
And the class, as one voice, replied in ecstatic 


“Go to Africa.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


MODEST MAN 


Mr. Bracc: “Miss Gushington? No; she’s not 
for me. She told me the other day that her hus- 
band must be handsome rather than wealthy.” 
ee Ascum: “Well, you’re not wealthy, but 
then——” 

Mr. Brace: “That’s just it. She literally threw 
herself at my head, and I don’t like that sort of 
thing.”—The Catholic, Standard and Times. 


FROM THE GALLERY 


A provincial theater in the east of Scotland 
is much tormented by a wit, who is a regular at- 
tender, and who insists on keeping up a running 
commentary on the play. Sometimes his remarks 
enliven a dull piece, and so the audience do not 
object to his presence. His latest hit occurred 
when a thrilling melodrama was being enacted. 

The principal actor was laid aside suddenly by 
illness, and his part had to be taken up by his 
understudy, who was talented but slender. At a 
critical moment in the play the princess faints 
and falls, when the hero, coming to her assistance, 
lifts her in his arms and carries her out. 

The princess on this particular occasion was as 
heavy as she was lovely, and the slender under- 
study realized the magnitude of the task that 
was put upon him. When she fainted, he leaned 
over her, but hesitated perceptibly. 

The hesitation was not lost on the wit, who, 
from his seat in the gallery, broke the stilled hush 
by exclaiming, in a thin, tremulous voice: 

“Just tak’ what ye can, my man, and come back 
for the rest.”—London Titbits. 


union: 
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THE FINANCIER OF SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie, of Skibo Castle, friend of princes and prime ministers, began his career in America as a resi- 
dent of Barefoot Square, Slabtown, Allegheny City, with a job as bobbin-boy in a cotton mill at $1.20 a week. 





